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THE DUKE’S HOUSE. 


By Mary Deane. 


Tue Dukes of K 
Duchesses had passed away a 
hundred years, leaving the old, 
haunted Manor House as the last 
relic of their grandeur, It was a 
short-lived title ; no page in history 
was famous with their name ; they 
left no record of undying virtues. 
So much of their fame as did not 
perish with them survives in dim, 
dark memories such as this present 
one. Their old country house had 
done penance in desolation and dis- 
grace, all those deserted years, for 
the secret buried within its grey 
walls. That unsuspected secret had 
cast its shadow, grim and distinct 
enough, but no one knew whence it 
came ; they only said the place was 
haunted. Passers-by turned out of 
their way after dusk, that they 
might not invade the ghosts’ pre- 
cincts, and told tales at a distance 
of the mysterious sounds heard in 
the great hall, and the figures dim 
yet splendid, like those in old 
tapestry, seen pacing round and 
about the ruin. It was generally 
believed that the shade of the last 
duchess might be seen at midnight 
passing up aud down the tottering 
oak staircase wringing its hands, 
and that confused cries and the 


and their 





clash as of weapons was to be 





heard; but these were among the 
least exciting of the stories current 
concerning the once fine old house. 

The moon shone clear through 
the shattered windows across the 
dismantled state rooms, with their 
broken floors, its pale blue light 
catching, here and there, faded 
and worm-eaten relics of old furni- 
ture, and trying to wake one re- 
spousive sparkle in an old rusty 
bit of armour left forgotten 
in a corner, The tall, stately 
skeleton of greystone, with its in- 
numerable crossed mullions, from 
which it had been called “ the lan- 
tern of the county,” was standing 
firm; but the front, once rich with 
carved stonework, had crumbled 
piece by piece. Cornices and lions 
couchant, headless griffins, and 
grinning gargoyles, lay moss-grown 
in the rank grass. Foxgloves nod- 
ded pink-bells where Time had 
gathered mould to root them in; 
burdocks, nettles, and lichens, tight- 
binding ivy, and clasping briars had 
woven a tangled web all about it, 
as around the castle of the sleeping 
beauty; but a time came when a 
golden wand instead of a prince’s 
sword broke the spell, and the wind 
that had tossed the leaves in the 
chase, on a certain summer night 
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long ago, sighed and_ shivered 
through its old deserted play- 
ground, when the sleep of a cen- 
tury was broken, and the tale was 
told. 

The oak panels came out from 
their whitewash shrouds, the high 
carved mantel-piece and coats of 
arms were shorn of their cobweb 
tapestry; spiders and ghosts, bats 
and rats, sent flying helter-skelter 
together. Lions and griffins mounted 
guard once more, and gargoyles 
grinned wide-mouthed in their 
niches again. Up came the rotten 
floors, and from under a_ board, 
thrust in and hidden away, came to 
light a Jong, slender rapier stuck to 
its scabbard, wrapped in a ragged 
handkerchief, one corner stained 
dark over an embroidered cypher, 
in which scarcely more than a guess 
made out the letter R. There was 
a little glove stained in the palm 
with that which had been dark and 
crimson once. The rooks, those 
old, wise birds, cawed loudly over 
the house; they might have been 
saying, “There is more to come— 
we know, we know.” In the dark 
recesses of an inner cellar were dis- 
covered human bones and bits of 
gold lace. Dropped down a hole 
in the wainscoting was a large 
rusty key that fitted that cellar- 
door, and among other relies in a 
garret was turned out a litile thick 
book, bound in red morocco, many 
of the stamped gilt-edged leaves 
torn out, the rest covered with 
faded writing, obliterated in parts 
by damp spots, and ending abruptly 
a hundred years ago. 

The chase spread away green and 
leafy ; the valley wound westward 
of the Manor House, among splen- 
didly wooded hills, the salmcn 
stream flowed tranquilly through 
the grounds, and spun its silver 
thread far as eye could reach, 


spanned by one ancient bridge of 
The house stood 


nine low arches. 
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bathed in sunshine, and the stone 
creatures on porch and balustrade 
appeared sound asleep, or blinking 
drowsily upon their perches. The 
hollyhocks glared in the brilliance, 
the snap-dragons swayed to and 
fro, with humble bees hanging at 
their lips ; the sky above was still 
and intensely blue; the peacocks 
had ceased strutting about, and 
flashed their green, golden, and 
violet beauties in the sun. Among 
the water-lilies and forget-me-nots 
two milk-white swans floated double 
on a river like a looking-glass. A 
black servant in the duke’s gorgeous 
livery led a “ shock” up and down 
the wide-paved terrace for a con- 
stitutional waddle. Damask and 
cabbage roses, jasmine and syringa, 
breathed their subtle fragrance 
almost heavily on the air. 

The duchess was sitting in her 
thickly-leafed arcade, which com- 
manded a view of the whole rich 
west country valley, at which, how- 
ever, she never glanced, except to 
think fretfully of the distance be- 
tween herself and “ the town.” She 
managed to keep cool with the 
assistance of the large Chinese fan 
wielded by her prim waiting woman. 
Little glints of sunlight shot through 
the lancet lattice of greenery upon 
a pale silvery green satin gown, 
from which emerged, in a cloud of 
exquisite lace, neck and arms fairer 
than the swans among the water- 
lilies, crowned by a fair, false face; 
shallow and cold, and _ beautiful, 
with a beauty to attract the eye and 
repel the soul. This was her grace 
of K , the last duchess of the 
name; and here, having introduced 
her, the story must go back awhile. 

‘Two years ago, the duchess was 
the reigning belle of S. Jumes’s, 
and favourite toast at the * Kit 
Cat,” her beauty the theme of 
dozens of sonnets, her name en- 
graved on many a drinking glass. 
She had married the middle-aged 
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Duke of K at the zenith of her 
glory, he being considered a con- 
firmed old bachelor, and a known 
despiser of fashion. They were 
usually quite independent of each 
other, but business had obliged the 
duke to come down into the country 
this July, and he had insisted upon 
being accompanied by the duchess. 
She was accustomed to her own 
way, to be obeyed in every 
caprice; but for once she found 
that she was required to submit, 
and was consequently cross and 
fretful from ennui. Away from 
London, with its perpetual balls, 
routs, scandals, and racket, she was 
lost. Most of the neighbours were 
absent; there was no one whose 
opinion was worth having, to tell 
her how lovely she was looking, 
how country air had brightened her 
bloom, how charmingly her new 
Paris brocade became her. Noone 
to hang enraptured over her spinnet 
while she played the most fashion- 
able airs, or to swear that her epi- 
grams and sonnets were the wittiest 
ever penned. 

“ How am I looking, Mounsel ?” 
was her question each morning. 

“Charmingly, madam,” was the 
unvarying reply from the pursed-up 
lips of Mrs. Penelope; and this 
meagre compliment was almost the 
only one the beautiful duchess 
heard in her banishment. The 
duke was out, or engaged all day ; 
and even had it been otherwise, she 
never affected his company much. 
Marjory Hungerford, to be sure, 
had been with her all the time. Her 
father, Sir Kdward, nocver quitted 
London except to pursue fashion to 
the pantiles of ‘Tunbridge Wells, or 
wherever else it chose to betake it- 
self; but Marjory had had enough 
of the town. Suddenly she was sick 
of it. The dancing, the unceasing 
gaiety, the cloud of butterfly beaux 
always hovering about her were one 
week delightful (to all appearance), 
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the next insufferable. Her be- 
trothed, Richard Pierrepont, advised 
her to go into the country with his 
kinswoman, the Duchess of K-—— ; 
it might improve both her health 
and her temper. 

‘“‘T fear I shall be unable to run 
down just at present,” he said, 
affably, with some terror lest she 
should ask for his reasons ; “ but I 
will escort you back whenever you 
are pleased to command me; and 
meanwhile you must not be dis- 
pleased, my adored Miss Hunger- 
ford, if I make a certain arrange- 
ment with your most esteemed 
father, Sir Edward.” 

“ Only don’t plague me about it !” 
was Marjory’s tender reply; “and 
pray don’t let me interfere with any 
of your plans. Tell the duchess, 
if you will be so good, that I am 
ready to go to-morrow if she 
pleases.” 

So London was left to wonder at 
the sudden extinction of two such 
stars as the Duchess of K—— and 
Miss Hungerford, and promptly in- 
vented a score of reasons in ex- 
planation. A favourite one was 
that Miss Hungerford was so deeply 
in debt to her milliners that they 
would trust her with no more 
gowns. 

“Why don’t she pawn her di’- 
monds then?” said au affectionate 
friend over her chocolate. 

“Paste, I wager!” replied an- 
other, who had almost swooned with 
grief at parting with Marjory an 
hour before. ‘ Paste, my dear, and 
all she has to pass her for a beauty.” 

Glad as the duchess was of any 
companion, the society of Miss 
Hungerford was not an unmixed 
sweet. They were rival beauties, 
and Marjory’s diamonds outshone 
those of the duchess, an injury the 
latter could not forgive. They were 
the last remnants of the wealth 
boasted by the Hungerfords, so 
much had the family consequence 
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dwindled and decayed. The estates 
that civil war had handled rudely 
had slipped through the fingers of a 
Sir Edward in the reign of Charles 
II., who chiefly distinguished him- 
self by inveterate gambling, by 
giving £600 for a wig, and so 
forth. The present Sir Edward, 
the last of his family, was also a 
gamester, and his only rescue from 
utter wreck and ruin appeared to be 
a rich marriage for his beautiful 
daughter; and though nothing could 
excuse her not having been a son, 
this would form some sort of apology 
for her existence. After several 
years of constant petty persecution 
on his part, and rebellion on hers, 
she suddenly gave way, whether 
worn out by long resistance or ter- 
rified by his sudden fits of rage, or 
from other causes, and dutifully 
permitted herself to become affianced 
to Richard Pierrepont. As her 
father proudly observed, ‘ there 
was no unseemly and romantic pre- 
ference on her part; she acted as 
an obedient daughter should do, 
Every lovely and amiable female 
should leave to a fond parent the 
pleasing task of selecting for her a 
suitable partner for life. For him- 
self, perhaps, alas! he had been over- 
indulgent.” 

The duchess was scandalized to 
see the pale cheeks of her friend, 
when they set off together in grand 
state for the perilous journey into 
the country. 

“T’ve washed off my rouge, and I 
mean to have no more of it till I 
come back to town. I suppose 
’twould be scarce decent to appear 
without paint in London. I bid 
Jenny fling it behind the fire, but 
she only plastered it on her own 
round cheeks; not content with 
their natural pink, she must needs 
blush out like any peony to astonish 
the country bumpkins.” 

As they were guarded by a strong 
escort they met with no alarms from 
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highwaymen, though the duchess 
expected them behind every black- 
berry-bush; and, as it was a fine 
July, they had not to be lugged out 
of sloughs of despond by teams of 
plough horses, as would have been 
the case later in the year, and so 
reached the Manor House down in 
the west in safety. 

The duchess found no one with 
whom to associate on equal terms, 
but soon gathered a little court 
around her, over which she tyran- 
nized at her pleasure. Miss Hunger- 
ford was not to be patronized, being 
the better bred of the two; and 
though, on the whole, her grace 
was glad of her lively, amusing com- 
pany, they sometimes disagreed, for 
Marjory, far from flattering her 
many little weaknesses, was rather 
merciless towards them. Nothing 
did she know, at this period of her 
life, of meekness and forbearance— 
nothing of the lesson life is so un- 
wearied of teaching—sublime, de- 
spised patience. Marjory, at twenty- 
two, was tossed like a leaf upon the 
gusts of her own capricious, wilful 
moods; eager, restless, changeful, 
and at all times charming, pure and 
firm in grain withal as a block of 
marble that has not yet felt the 
chisel, has not quivered while those 
hard and bitter blows rain upon it, 
that in time will shape it to a per- 
fect form. Wax runs easily into 
moulds, but better things need 
sterner usage. The duchess, whose 
virtues were almost below Marjory’s 
faults, naturally misunderstood her, 
but believed her ambitious and 
mercenary. Her grace and the rest 
of the world agreed that she was 
marrying Richard Pierrepont solely 
on account of his wealth and ex- 
pectations. Heartless, also, they 
judged her to be, as she was never 
known to make the slightest return 
for all the admiration lavished upon 
her. The favourite amusement of 
the duchess was breaking hearts, 
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which in those days appear to have 
been as brittle as tea-cups, and as 
shallow. No doubt afresh pair of 
sparkling eyes was the diamond 
cement for the severest fracture. 
Miss Hungerford seemed stonily in- 
different when her lovers went off 
in a huff, died of despair, or pinked 
and slashed each other through 
their velvet and embroidery. ‘The 
world wondered what she wanted ; 
and at last came Richard Pierre- 
pont, cousin to the Duke of K——, 
not one whit better than the rest ; 
aud she fell from her pedestal into 
that strange piece of folly, a matri- 
monial engagement with him. He 
was very much bent upon it, and 
she gave way ; was she tired of it 
all—of laughing at the follies of 
her set, and doing as they did? If 
so, she confided it to none of them. 
She scorned herself and her fellow- 
idlers; she offended by her satire, 
while she appeased by her frank 
good-nature ; and in the height of 
her gaiety, if her face told the truth, 
she did not carry a very light or 
peaceful heart. 

The detection of Richard Pierre- 
pont was perhaps at the root of the 
duchess’s jealousy of her guest. It 
had greatly annoyed her when he, 
at one time her devoted slave, had 
begun in earnest to pay attentions 
to her rival. Richard had pleasant 
manners for society, which he wore 
as the gold lace on his coat; for 
those who knew him well, there was 
a hot, vindictive, jealous temper. 
Had he continued to be the duchess’s 
humble servant, she would probably 
have cared no more for him than 
for the rest of her train; but since 
he had foresworn his allegiance, and 
gone over to the enemy, a halo began 
to form around the days when Rich- 
ard and simple Amabel used to meet 
among the coloured lamps and long 
arcades of Ranelagh and Vauxhall, 
exchanging whispers, or glances of 
sentiment behind powdered dowager 
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heads, and broad-backed, buallion- 
laced coats. Now this was forgotten ; 
and the duchess was not Marjory 
Hungerford, to sever promptly every 
thread when the captive’s wings 
begun to flutter. The bravest, the 
most courteous and constant of 
knights might alone win the fair 
citadel of Marjory’s heart. She 
spread no lures, she laid no nets, she 
let down no drawbridge for vulgar 
feet to trample ; and yet she lowered 
her proud colours to Richard Pierre- 
pont, and held out a cold white hand 
to him. Her great attraction in his 
eyes had been that she was con- 
sidered so hard to win, and his 
triumph was almost insolent when 
he succeeded where others had failed. 
If he had known that it simply so 
happened because his fortune was to 
light upon the exact moment at 
which she was disposed to yield—to 
no matter who came, possibly he 
might have crowed less loudly. 

She had accepted his proposals in 
the orthodox manner through her 
father, and an edifying scene of bows, 
curtseys, kissing of hauds and com- 
pliments had followed ; and if they 
were mutually delighted, so much 
the better for them; if not, no one 
was the wiser. 

In the exile of the duchess, she 
had little else to think of than the 
best means of breaking off the en- 
gagement ; it would not be the first 
time she had done such a thing, and 
her talents were just fitted for the 
tusk, Soshe watched Miss Hunger- 
ford steadily, trying to sift her 
thoroughly, and biding her time. 
Even a vague pecking at the knots 
fate had tied was a relief in the im- 
measurable dullness of country exist- 
ence. 

‘Two gentlemen came in usually 
of an evening to make up the table 
for a rubber of whist—a country 
squire, who boasted of it for the rest 
of his days, with hints of what tales 
he could tell if he chose, and an old 
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colonel of Militia, who had once 
stood for the county on the duke’s 
side in politics; these two, with 
casual strangers, represented society 
at the Manor House. When they 
dined there, the ladies usually left 
the duke to entertain them alone, 
and to see that neither he nor his 
guests got more intoxicated than 
gentlemen of that date should. Cards 
were to her grace the one bulwark 
against the otherwise insufferable 
tedium, and she was ready to sit 
down to them at any time of day or 
night. Though nothing could have 
been more triste than the tables 
she was now compelled to conde- 
scend to, yet this was to be borne 
with rather than the utter vacuity 
left by deprivation of her favourite 
amusement, She was a trying part- 
ner, as the poor colonel and squire 
found; but then it had never been 
their lot to play with a duchess, and 
moreover a beautiful one, before. 
By the end of a week the duke, 
albeit the most thick-headed and 
least sensitive of men, was beginning 
to wish that he had not insisted on 
bringing her grace down with him 
from town ; her temper was becom- 
ing daily more vexatious, her whims 
more incomprehensible, 

“JT shall certainly die of the 
spleen !” she exclaimed one evening, 
the luck being against her with the 
cards, and she yawned behind her 
long fan. * And I vow I know the 
reason of my ill-luck! I saw the 
new moon through the glass for the 
first time ; no wonder, indeed ! ’tis 
never known to fail. Mounsel could 
scarce recover me with a double dose 
of drops. I rated the ninny soundly 
for not telling me the moon was 
there.” 

“* Well, madam, I warrant she did 
not take it to heart. Custom hardens 
us all, and Mounsel and I know 
better than to fret for hard words,” 
said the duke; “and now, despite 
your murmurs against my poor house, 
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I hope you will be so good as to 
exist a few days longer in it, as I 
expect a guest to-morrow whom 
you will oblige me by entertain- 
ing.” 

“More of these country folk, I 
suppose,” said her grace, peevishly ; 
“one would think you were a poor 
man, intending to stand for the 
county. What rustic have you 
picked up now ?” 

“ My friend is Bassett, of Combe 
Bassett. He was starting for a 
journey through France and Italy, 
but I persuaded him to put off his 
tour awhile, and to come here on his 
road.” 

“For what, except to plague me, 
I cannot conjecture,” murmured the 
duchess. 

“Partly because the young man 
has been of some service to me just 
now, and partly because I wanted to 
show you aud your fair guest that 
we have at least one personable 
young gentleman in this remote 
place. I'll swear Miss Hungerford 
will be glad of some one to fall in 
love with her again! Ha! ha!” 

Miss Hungerford looked scornful, 
and deigned no reply ; it seemed to 
touch her somewhat more deeply 
than one of the duke’s rough jokes 
deserved. 

“And pray what are we to do 
with this gentleman?” enquired her 
grace, more cheerfully ; “I trust he 
may be clever enough to invent some 
mode of amusing us. I remember a 
Mr. Bassett in town for a day or 
two—a pretty fellow enough for a 
black man, but vastly odd manners. 
He turned off a very pretty couplet 
upon my breaking my fan at Lady 
Spangle’s rout; but next time I met 
him he was glum and melancholy, 
so that I bantered him about having 
lost his heart since we had last met, 
and he said, somewhat wittily, that 
if he had escaped then he was not 
likely to have been in any danger 
since.” 
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“T did not think he had been such 
a fool,” said the duke. 

* A fool, forsooth ! ’Tis not every 
man is a bear in my company! Now 
I come to think of it, ’twas not he 
that said it, but cousin Richard,” 
with a glance at Miss Hungerford, 
“‘ who whispered it in my ear. After 
that he was more civil, but I was 
glad when he went away, as he did 
soon after; he did not seem to know 
a person of consequence in the room, 
and one cannot throw away ten 
minutes upon a nobody. I saw him 
watch me when I whispered you, 
Miss Hungerford, to observe what 
a monstrous frightful fly-cap that 
odious Lady Ffrench had stuck on 
her puppet head; and I asked if he 
admired you as much as other men 
did, and told him that you were 
shortly to be married to Cousin 
Richard.” 

* Forgetting, madam, that at that 
time I had no thought of such a 
thing,” said Marjory, in a voice that 
had suddenly become hard aud clear, 
like ringing steel. 

“Tut; had you not? I don’t 
believe you. No matter; Mr. Pier- 
repont had. I knew it soon must be 
settled ; and so you see it was.” 

Marjory’s eyebrows came down 
in a straight dark line over her eyes, 
and her lips were compressed, but 
she uttered no remark. The duchess 
went on— 

“* Mr. Bassett left town next day, 
though I asked him myself to one of 
my drums. Business was his ex- 
cuse; so I wonder if ’tis he who is 
coming! Is his place near here?” 

* Some ten miles distant: a tumbie- 
down old place, scarce fit for a gentle- 
man to live in; but it has not been 
in his hands long, he may do some- 
thing with it,” said the duke. 

“Ah, I remember hearing that he 
had been very wild, and run through 
his fortune,” 

“ That was his father, not him- 
self. This is quite another sort of 
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fellow; too sober for me. But he 
has been neighbourly, and rides 
straight to hounds, so [’ll hold him 
excused if he shirks the bottle, and 
can’t bring out a few honest oaths 
with us old fellows. He is Oxford 
bred, and I am not, thank heavens.” 

“Miss Hungerford, do you see 
what you have done? Throw away 
the knave, you little fool! The duke 
is lucky in his partner,” cried her 
grace, with a slightly malicious laugh. 

‘*T believe I am tired, and will 
not risk another such mistake,” ex- 
claimed Marjory, pushing back her 
chair, and handing her cards to the 
colonel, who had been watching 
her play. The duchess objected, 
wrangled a little, then accepted the 
substitute ; and Marjory took refuge 
with her tambour-frame, over which 
she was soon bending with unaccus- 
tomed devotion. She heard the 
duchess resume the discussion of 
Mr. Bassett presently. 

“They said he was to marry a 
rich widow, who took a prodigious 
fancy to him for something he did— 
I forget what. I wonder if ’tis to 
be; a rich marriage is positively his 
only chance.” 

Miss Hungerford was pale and 
absent that night, greatly to the 
concern of pretty Mrs. Jenny, 
whose chatter met with no response. 
As the clock struck hour after hour, 
she said “To-morrow,” then “ To- 
day,” and so the night wore away. 
A picture passed before her—terrible 
photography that time will not ob- 
literate, only veil with shifting 
clouds, now dim, nowclear. It was 
the small bay window of the library 
at S. Winifred’s, with passion-flowers 
curling their twisted tendrils and 
deep-cut leaves in at the open panes, 
and a tall, slim figure in white, lean- 
ing out into the scented air of a 
summer evening. There came one. 
into the indistinct twilight room 
and stood also in the window. There 
was a lingering streak of light in the 
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west, across the garden; to one it 
was as the dawn of the brightest 
day of his life, to the other it was as 
the end of all brightness. There 
were words spoken that neither ever 
forgot; then her lips grew pale in 
saying, “I was wrong; forgive me, 
and forget me.” 

The afternoon sun was painting 
the marble floor with colours from 
the stained windows, when the two 
ladies, in passing through the hall 
the next day, were met by the duke 
and Mr. Bassett. With some apology 
for want of ceremony, the stranger 
was presented. Miss Hungerford 
and he, standing opposite one an- 
other, performed profound rever- 
ences. When their respective heads 
were raised again, both faces had 
caught somewhat of the complexion 
of the marble pavement. Miss 
Hungerford fanned herself—the heat 
was intense; nevertheless, a few 
minutes later she walked away 
through the open doors into the sun- 
shine on the terrace. Her white 
dress dazzled a pair of eyes that fol- 
lowed her. She stood stroking a 
peacock, and looking beyond the 
silver river, the emerald chase, the 
leafy avenues, the blue hills, to 
other scenes, that had risen like the 
dead to greet her unwilling eyes. 

Mr. Bassett gave his hand to the 
duchess, and in that stately fashion, 
hat in land, led her into the saloon, 
chatting quietly, but in so agreeable 
a manner as to make her deem him 
“a very pretty fellow of some 

arts,” 

‘Lhat evening Miss Hungerford’s 
woman brought a message from her 
mistress to the effect that a severe 
headache would prevent her supping 
downstairs. 

The duchess devoted herself to 
what she thought the very simple 
task of turning Mr. Bassett’s head, 
She put on her new peach-bloom 
ratin, with pearls; he admired her 
taste. She played, she sang; he 
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listened attentively, and gracefully 
complimented her. But she was not 
satisfied ; she caught more than once 
an expression of gloom upon his 
countenance, which piqued her curi- 
osity, and his apparent unconscious- 
ness of her charms of conversation 
irritated her vanity. He was a tall, 
well-made man, with a dark, intelli- 
gent face, and an air of distinction ; 
and the less easy he appeared to 
captivate the more resolved the 
duchess was that it was worth her 
while to do so. But though he 
tried to rouse himself, there was no 
doubt something weighing upon his 
mind, and to bring care into the 
presence of the beautiful Duchess of 
K , was surely a lack of good 
breeding, and she accordingly re- 
sented it. By degrees, as her grace 
found what a perfectly upright, 
single-minded gentleman she had to 
deal with, her poor mean soul came 
well nigh hating him. Anyone 
would have allowed that this lonely 
man had enough to make him 
thoughtful ; but it was not his lost 
fortune, his mortgaged estates, nor 
any such solid anxiety that was 
troubling him now; he, too, had 
come to an unexpected turning-point 
in his life, and was gazing sadly 
into the past, and blindly, very 
blindly, into the future. 

The faint light of wax candles 
scarcely lit up the darkness of Miss 
Hungerford’s stately apartment. She 
was walking up and down with 
swift, restless tread, thinking, think- 
ing, thinking. 

Like the ghosts passing before 
King Richard passed one by one 
old days that she had tried to bury 
long ago, but which had come back 
with every pause in the excitement 
of her life, as the stars shine out 
when the sun is down. Life is not 
always where we sleep, eat, and meet 
our friends, and laugh. And Mar- 
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posed to be the gayest of the gay in 
London, and yet it was her own 
fault that that ghost life had not 
become her real one. She had said 
to herself that she, a poor, extrava- 
gant Hungerford, a petted, spoilt 
beauty, must never marry a poor 
man. She had thought that time 
and constant novelty combined would 
make it very easy to forget; but she 
had not learnt her own nature. Now 
she was engaged to marry Richard 
Pierrepont, and Harold Bassett was 
here ; she had seen him, they were 
to be in the same house for a week. 
Once, since their parting at S. Wini- 
fred’s, she had been very bitter 
against him; that had passed by ; 
his conduct was explained by a few 
unconscious words from her hostess. 
Twelve o’clock struck; the loud 
chiming aroused her, and sighing, 
she glanced towards a window. She 
could not breathe in the house, and, 
starting up impatiently, passed 
rapidly down the stairs across the 
hall, where shadows lay and flickered, 
perchance stopping in their mystic 
dance at sound of mortal footfall, 
and out on to the terrace, which was 
now a scene of strange beauty. A 
splendid moon was filling the sky 
with light, and casting weird black 
shadows from couchant lions and 
fierce stone griffins. Her gleaming 
white dress rustled over the pave- 
ment as she paced it from end to 
end—a tall, slight colourless figure, 
such as one might well expect tomeet 
in such a place, at such an hour. A 
rose-tree’s straggling branch clung 
across her skirt; she tore it away, 
and then stopped and leant over the 
balustrade, her hands stretched upon 
the cold stone, with diamonds faintly 
twinkling upon them. It was a still, 
warm night, and dead silence reigned 
until a footstep, sounding firm and 
distinct, came towards her. Her 
hands moved together, but she did 
not start nor turn; she, who had 
known his passing shadow, had not 
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forgotten the step she used to watch 
for. 

‘Miss Hungerford!” said the 
voice that hd spoken in the library 
at S. Winifred’s. It was colder 
now, for all that had come between 
them since. Marjory turned a very 
pale proud face towards him, but 
met eyes sterner and steadier than 
her own. 

“ Why are you here, Mr. Bassett?” 

“T little thought to meet you, 
Miss Hungerford; I did not intend 
to see you again. No matter; a little 
more pain for me—unothing to you, 
nothing.” 

Silence for a minute, and the iron 
sinking deeper into Marjory’s soul : 

**Why do you speak to me? What 
sent you out here? Why were we 
fated to meet again? You will— 
you must, leave the house immedi- 
ately, now you know me to be here.” 

“It is something to you, then? 
Yet you are still to be married to 
Mr. Pierrepont? I heard it in 
London.” 

‘“‘TIt is true now; but it was not 
true when you were told of it. I 
did not know until yesterday that 
you had heard it that evening when 
—when you would not speak to me, 
Harold.” 

Marjory’s voice had changed now: 
it sank and quivered. 

“Tt was a cruel mistake, then!” 
Harold cried. 

“It was a cruel lie,” 
answered, 

“ IT had come—perhaps to make a 
fool of myself once more—thinking, 
hoping, you might think differently, 
Marjory; and if I had not heard 
that lie and gone away, would you 
have given me the same answer you 
gave me at S. Winifred’s? Am I 
too late, Marjory ?” 

He drew nearer, and Marjory’s 
head sank slowly, slowly upon her 
hands. 

* 'Too late !—Yes ; oh, yes !—too 
late,” she almost moaned, 
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There was silence for a few mo- 
ments; there was first despair on 
Harold’s face, then a look as though 
sheer force of eager will would carry 
the forlorn hope. ‘ Marjory, Mar- 
jory, listen to me! let me speak.” 

She looked up quickly. ‘ Why 
do you trouble me so? "Tis too late; 
Iam engaged. Did I not tell you 
I must marry a rich man—I made 
no pretence. At least, I shall not 
make you miserable—I am not fit 
to be the wife of a poor man.” 

“I suppose I have no right to 
speak now; but I have been robbed 
of my fair chance. First answer me 
this, for old time’s sake,—Do you 
think you will be happy with this 
man? Do you trust yourself with 
him confidently ?” 

“‘ Happy—I happy? Ihave done 
with such delusions! I don’t pro- 
fess to love this man ; why should 
1? Who thinks of marrying for 
love? You and I must suffer for 
our folly; half the world does the 
same. Harold, go!” 

“What I say now is simply as 
the one true friend you appear to 
have. I pray you, for love of all 
that is honest and true, spare the 
world the sight of one more miser- 
able bargain. Do you put no higher 
value upon yourself—the best thing 
God has made out of Heaven—that 
you should sell your life for this 
man’s gold? You, to be smothered 
in wealth and wretchedness; you, 
with mind and soul and heart, stifle 
them, cheat them as you will. Are 
you mad, my darling—once mine, 
for alittle time—my beautiful, bright, 
proud Marjory Hungerford. Trample 
upon me if you will. I love you, 
though you set your heel on me; 
but don’t trample upon your own 
sweet self, my queen. Be to me 
always, though far away, still higher, 
greater, better than other women, so 
that all my life I may be the better 
and stronger, though sadder, for 
having known you. This Pierre- 
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pont is not fit to kiss the hem of 
your dress; be the glory of some 
better man’s home—one more worthy 
and infinitely more happy than Iam, 
inasmuch as you despise what I could 
offer you. Yes, you are right and I 
am mad!” 

“You are cruel to me; do you 
not see there is no escape ? the net 
is so fast round me; my father—all 
my friends—Mr. Pierrepont! I should 
never show my face again; and you, 
so honourable as you are, Harold, 
can you ask me to break my engage- 
ment? Don’t say for my own sake 
—lI do not care one straw what be- 
comes of me ; and for—for you—” 

“Marjory, don’t deceive me. Is 
it possible you would wait for me if 
you saw your way clear? I have 
the promise of an appointment—if 
I might think I was working for 
you,” cried Harold, eagerly. 

“Tis impossible ; ’tis too late.” 

Mr. Bassett turned away in the 
bitterest disappointment; she should 
trifle with him no longer ; she might 
go her own way henceforth ; when 
wilful Marjory stretched both hands 
out to him, saying, in the softest, 
sweetest tones of her most musical 
voice— 

“ Are you going before you have 
heard what I have to say, Mr. 
Bassett? I must be very bold; my 
only refuge would be with my aunt 
Mellish, and she would not receive 
an undutiful daughter. If I am to 
break my engagement with Richard 
Pierrepont I can never be seen again 
except as—your—wife. Harold, 
why do you make me say this ? Why 
don’t you speak ?” 

Brief flash from the golden sum- 
mer of §. Winifred’s lighting up the 
two faces; Marjory’s ambitious 
dreams melting like snow flakes ; all 
her sins against him forgotten, 
standing in the moonlight and the 
weird shadows, for a space of which 
time took no count. 

Mrs. Jenny found her mistress 
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lying wide awake when she entered 
her apartment next morning, with 
her arms tossed above her head, and 
looking as if her eyes had been 
open since dawn. She took no 
notice at first of her pretty hand- 
maiden, as’ she tripped about the 
room and pulled up the blinds, let- 
ting in the sunshine. But presently 
she said, in an absent way— 

“ Jenny, I hada wonderful dream 
last night. I think you shall pull 
down those blinds, and I will try 
to dream it again.” 

“La, madam, do let me run and 
fetch my dream-book; to be sure 
you'll find all about it there, but I 
never did hear of dreaming a dream 
twice over.” 

Marjory called to her as she was 
bustling away, starting up at the 
same moment, and was standing 
with bare feet in the middle of the 
room before Jenny had reached the 
door. 

“There, there; don’t keep me 
waiting, Jenny. Bestir yourself, and 
dress me. I don’t believe I had any 
dream after all.” 

Mrs. Jenny found her duties had 
never been so hard of fulfilment. 
She could not get her mistress to 
keep still, even when her elaborate 
rolls of hair had to be arranged. 

“Oh, what a bungler you are to- 
day, Jenny!” she cried, seizing her 
long tresses and twisting them up 
herself. “ There, give me a ribbon, 
and take yourself away, child!” 

“Oh, madam, what will be 
thought of my handiwork? It 
don’t become you, surely, to appear 
in such a fashion; but, la, as her 
grace breakfasts above stairs, and 
the duke and Mr. Bassett have 
been out since cock-crow after otters, 
why whois there to take notice ?” 

Miss Hungerford sank back in 
her chair in a sudden fit of passive 
crossness. 

* Well, do as you please with me ; 
you always get your own way in 
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the end ; but for pity’s sake, Jenny, 
don’t chatter any more, for I’ve a 
headache.” 

When Miss Hungerford had 
finished dawdling over her solemn 
and solitary breakfast, she went out 
on the terrace to think at her leisure 
over the scene of last night. She 
wondered, with somewhat offended 
feelings, that Harold should have 
gone out without seeing her, until 
she more reasonably reflected that 
he was not his own master in the 
duke’s house. She scarcely knew 
what she had said ; how far she had 
committed herself towards breaking 
one engagement and forming another. 
Her resolutions ebbed and flowed 
like the tide—now for Harold, now 
against him; now determined to 
have done with Richard Pierrepont, 
and brave her father’s wrath ; again 
shrinking from the desperate im- 
prudence of wedding Harold; but, 
weigh the matter as she would, her 
balances were false by reason of 
true love putting itself persistently 
in the scales. That wasa long, dull 
day; Marjory was very restless, and 
could not stay at one employment 
for ten minutes together. She teased 
the parrots, she played with the 
dogs, rambled about the chase, put 
off in the shallow skiff, and paddled 
about among the water-lilies, and 
went down into the village with her 
apron full of currants, as an excuse 
for stopping the children and speak- 
ing to them. She and the duchess 
were sick of each other’s company 
by the time a stir and bustle and the 
duke’s loud voice announced that the 
gentlemen had returned. Marjory 
pricked her fingers as she tried to go 
on with her needlework, pulled her 
silk into knots, and finally rolled it 
into a ball and flung it away. Not 
choosing to meet Harold Bassett in 
the presence of the duchess, she left 
the summer parlour in which they 
had been sitting, and met half-way 
down the stairs a tall figurein splashed 
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hunting dress, Instantly he stopped, 
aud, like a love-loyal knight of 
olden times, bent one knee and kissed 
her slim white hand, as she stood all 
in her sheeny rustling silk like 
autumn leaves, with one red rose in 
her hair, and a changing colour of 
red and white on her cheeks, a deep 
lustre in her down-dropt eyes that 
all her admirers in London had never 
seen there. 

A grand old carved staircase, 
painted windows rich in July even- 
ing light, old portraits on the oak 
panels for the background, and the 
knight and the lady, central figures 
of romance in all ages, handsome 
and courtly enough in the present 
instance to form the typical actors 
in the drama that is never ended, 
She would have been a brave ladye 
to buckle on her knight’s spurs, and 
he a gallant cavalier to ride to battle 
with her favour in his helm! 

That evening happened to be one 
of the duchess's receptions. ‘The 
rooms were filled with guests, who 
had jolted in their clumsy, roomy 
coaches for many a mile through 
winding country lanes, congratulat- 
ing themselves upon the length of 
daylight ; some talking of when 
the moon would be up, but many 
expecting to be put up for the 
night, as it was a perilous under- 
taking finding their way back, under 
the charioteering of coachmen who 
had been all the evening rejoicing 
in the hospitality of the most hos- 
pitable duke. The court-yard was 
filled with a noisy crowd of ser- 
vants and a trampling of horses, 
as party after party arrived ; every 
squire and squiress for miles around 
seizing the opportunity of staring 
at the duchess, and getting a word 
with the duke. Miss Hungerford 
was considered a model of perfection, 
both in appearance and manners, 
as her good breeding and good 
nature made her really avxious that 
everyoue should receive that amount 
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of attention to which they thought 
themselves entitled. So while the 
greater number of the gentlemen— 
that is, all who were not over- 
come with bashfulness—gathered 
about the duchess, Miss Hungerford 
was surrounded by a crowd of girls, 
who hung upon her words, ex- 
amined admiringly as near as they 
dared every article of her dress, and 
poured forth strings of questions 
amid much shy giggling. 

Marjory and Harold caught 
glimpses of one another now and 
then, and smiled through the press, 
but it was not until the end of the 
evening that they could speak ; but 
every moment snatched, for even a 
passing word, was one of those 
trifles that form the beads when we 
tell over the rosary of a day’s 
happiness. 

The following morning was one 
of bustle and confusion, with much 
leave-taking and stir of departing 
guests. Marjory was overwhelmed 
with the hearty farewells of her 
new-made friends, her warm-hearted 
girl lovers begging a bit of ribbon 
or a flower from her hand as a 
keepsake ; and her praises were sung 
in many a country house for mouths 
to come. 

A letter from Richard Pierrepont 
was delivered to her to say he 
should be at the Manor House the 
next day. She turned pale, and 
looked at Harold. He guessed her 
news, but had only time to whisper, 
** To-morrow, when there will be no 
chance of interruption. Promise, 
Marjory, before Mr. Pierrepont 
arrives.” 

The day of Richard Pierrepont’s 
arrival was that which found the 
duchess in her favourite green 
arcade with Mrs. Penelope Mounsel, 
Her grace had condescended to win 
a few shillings of her waiting 
woman, which it was well worth 
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table, beside an exquisite miniature 
china tea set. The duchess was 
languidly sipping a cup of tea. 

* Where can Miss Hungerford be, 
Mounsel? ’Tis monstrous strange 
of her not to come and try to amuse 
me on such an insufferably hot day, 
after all I went through yesterday 
with those terrible country folk. I 
vow, too, Mr. Bassett might have 
stayed with me, instead of otter- 
hurting with the duke. Gentlemen 
are the most useless creatures in the 
country ; there is always some odious 
sport going on.” 

“Yes, indeed, madam,” said the 
complaisant Mounsel, who had the 
great merit of always agreeing with 
her mistress, and eschewing origin- 
ality in her remarks. 

“You may fetch me my red 
journal, Mounsel ; several ideas have 
flitted through my brain while I 
have been sitting here. But what 
use is it putting down my choice 
thoughts when there is not a creature 
to listen to them !” 

“As you say, madam, what use, 
indeed ; but that sure his grace will 
not expect you to bury yourself 
alive here much longer. Yes, it do 
seem strange Mr. Bassett should pay 
so much attention to his sport, con- 
sidering—” 

“Considering what, girl ?” asked 
the duchess eagerly, quite pining 
for the smallest atom of gossip. 

“You know, madam, how care- 
ful I am as to what I say, or, 
indeed, as to what I see either; 
but the terrace at midnight is not 
the place where one expects to 
see young ladies of quality and 
breeding.” 

“ What do you mean, wench ? 
Don’t stand perking, and screwing 
up your lips, and blinking your eyes, 
but speak directly !” 

“Tf you command me, madam. 
Miss Hungerford and Mr. Bassett 
were upon the terrace soon after the 
clock struck twelve two nights back. 
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I happened to see them, the night 
being warm, and I—” 

“ Never mind yourself! You 
swear you saw them? On my 
honour, a pretty thing! The very 
first day she ever met him, the sly 
minx, with her scornful airs! [ll 
tell Richard Pierrepont truly. I 
always suspected something under- 
neath—a false thing !” 

“ Pardon, madam, I should tell 
you that when Pumphrey brought 
the news into my parlour that Mr. 
Bassett was come, Mrs. Jenny hap- 
pened to be taking a dish of tea 
with me—she is a genteel young 
woman. ‘Lord, Mr. Bassett ?’ 
cried she, ‘Mr. Harold Bassett?’ 
‘May be Mr. Harold, and may be 
not,’ says I; ‘ perhaps he is a friend 
of yours, Mrs. Jenny?’ ‘Mrs. 
Jenny is right, however; I heard 
his grace call him so,’ says Pum- 
phrey, ‘and a very pretty gentle- 
man your friend is, Mrs. Jenny, 
though he has brought no servant 
with him, which looks odd in an 
acquaintance of the duke’s!’ ‘Oh, 
no friend of mine!’ says she, ‘ but 
I’ve seen him at my Lady Mellish’s, 
at §. Winifred’s, when Miss 
Hungerford and me was staying 
down there—quite a friend of the 
family like; and no fault of his if 
he hasn’t got a servant, poor gentle- 
man.’ ” 

“ How you people gossip, 
Mounsel! Did she say any more ?” 

‘Not a word, madam. She was 
very close, I thought.” 

“You don’t know if there was 
anything between Miss Hungerford 
and Mr. Bassett, then?” 

“Not a syllable, madam.” 

“Dear! what a terrible thing it 
is not to have a creature of the 
smallest consequence to speak to. 
How I should love to tell this in 
London. No one writes to me; and 
there must be a thousand things to 
hear about. One might as well be 
in your station at once, Mounsel, or 
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odiously frightful, as shut up ina 
country house alone. I can’t think 
why civilized people live in the 
country at all. I wish it was all 
London—dear London! Remem- 
ber, Mounsel, I wish to sup in the 
grove to-night al fresco. See that 
all is prepared by the fountain ; put 
out my shepherdess hat and my 
sonnets to shock, a chany cup, and 
a snuff-box. I think I will wear 
my gold-laced tabinet, Mounsel; and 
don’t forget to see that my lute is 
taken out; and Flurry must have a 
new knot of ribbons. I should be 
dead of spleen before night if 
cousin Richard were not coming.” 

No one in their senses would 
have been about this afternoon, 
when Marjory Hungerford, after a 
rapid survey, to make sure she was 
not observed, ran down the terrace 
steps, and through the garden, to 
the riverside. Harold Bassett was 
lying on the grass under the willows ; 
the swans swam idly on the stream, 
metallic dragon-flies flitted over the 
water-lilies, there was a lulling sound 
of falling water from the weirs 
above. Harold started to his feet, 
and came to meet her with a beam- 
ing face. She was cold, and 
troubled, and for a while silent. 

“I got away without any difficulty; 
the duke was too much engaged 
with the sport to miss me. I scarce 
dared to think you would meet me 
until I saw you coming. It was so 
absolutely necessary that I should 
speak to you before Pierrepont 
arrives that I feared terribly lest 
something might prevent you.” 

Marjory leant up against a willow, 
and watched her reflection in the 
water; Harold looked anxiously at 
her with inquiring and disappointed 
eyes, then pulled some forget-me- 
nots, and put them into her hand. 
She dropped them bit by bit into the 
stream, saying, “They are withered,” 
but drew the last back suddenly ere 
it fell, and stuck it in her bodice. 
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‘Come and sit down, dear,” he 
said, taking her hand; but she drew 
it away, and remained where she 
was. Looking down at her, Harold 
said— 

“Marjory, you must make up 
your mind, and the time is short. 
Pierrepont comes to-day. You must 
ask him to give back your promise ; 
he cannot refuse; then, sweetheart, 
Ican never hope for your father’s 
consent, so fly with me to London, 
and we will be married by Mr. 
Keith in Mayfair. It will not hurt 
Sir Edward’s pride to see the silver 
sycles of the Hungerfords quartered 
with the Bassett Falcons, though he 
may unluckily think the shield 
would be the better for gilding ; and, 
when ’tis past mending, he will come 
round and forgive us. Then my 
darling must learn to be content 
with all I have to give her—my life- 
long love, and an old, half-ruined 
house to gladden with her presence ; 
will she, do you think?” 

“ Harold, I am become a perfect 
coward, and that, if we may trust 
their own report, is a new thing for 
a Hungerford. I think I am afraid 
of Richard Pierrepont, and ’twas 
that, as well as your strange be- 
haviour, that made me promise to 
marry him. I cannot run away.” 

“TI vow if it is for your happi- 
ness I will give you up even now, 
but not to Pierrepont and certain 
misery. Be bold, my sweet Marjory, 
and decide for yourself; you are not 
wont to be so timid.” 

“Then, Harold, nothingis changed, 
and you know that my choice only 
lies between you and Richard Pierre- 
pont, whatever you may say. I am 
not fit to be the wife of a poor man, 
as I told you at S. Winifred’s. I 
have nothing in the world but my 
diamonds, which I expect my father 
to demand from me every time I see 
him ; and, in short, Harold, I come 
back to my old wisdom, if ’tis but a 
poor worldly wisdom. I have learnt 
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my lesson too well to forget it ; and, 
Harold, my love, I love you too well 
to be a trouble and a hindrance to 
you. Marjory will never marry at 
all, but will pass the rest of her 
days at S. Winifred’s, where her 
happiest day8 were spent; and the 
world shall know no more of the 
bad, wicked, silly girl who has made 
such a failure of her life!” 

Whereupon she hid her face on 
his shoulder as a seal to this resolve. 

“* Then let Coombe Bassett be her 
refuge instead of S. Winifred’s, and 
I for one shall not quarrel with her 
intention of having done with the 
world, as it calls itself. So that is 
settled.” 

‘Harold, Harold, I cannot make 
up my mind so quickly ; I am sure 
to change it. If you want it your 
own way you had better not hurry 
me.” 

And so they left it for the present, 
and talked of other things, though 
Harold was very loth to leave the 
subject until he had her final 
decision. 

They talked of the first time of 
meeting, when, cub-hunting in the 
autumn, he rode down a green lane 
arched over with elms and oaks, and 
came to a little gate and rustic 
bridge that spanned a trout stream, 
clear, brown, and shallow. ‘There, 
leaning on the gate framed in with 
interlaced branches, ferns brushing 
her white dress, an Irish grey- 
hound by her side, and her hands 
full of red mountain ash, he saw her. 
She remembered well how she had 
escaped from her aunt’s drowsy 
parlour, where the good lady 
slumbered with “The Whole Duty 
of Man” open at her side, and had 
sauntered along the brook with 
Struan forcompany. It had beena 
dull day, and she had been helping 
the housekeeper to make elderberry 
wine, so that her dimity gown was 
soiled and crumpled, she said, and 
she was ashamed to be seen, when 
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a strange gentleman came riding 
down the lane, and stopped to ask if 
the hounds had passed that way, and 
she had heard the huntsman’s horn 
two minutes before. Marjory had 
certainly looked down the lane after 
the stranger had passed on, and had 
been annoyed to think that her hands 
were stained with blackberries, and 
that she had thrown her little apron 
over her head. She was surprised 
at herself, and scornfully supposed 
she must be turning into a silly 
country miss, to whom the sight of 
so fine a stranger was an event in 
her life. Not a word of this meet- 
ing did she utter to her old uncle 
and aunt; when they met again it 
was as complete strangers, and Miss 
Hungerford was her own dignified 
self. 

Harold had turned out of his way 
to pick up a small dirty child, crying 
under a hedge with a thorn in its 
foot, and, taking it home before him 
on his horse, lost the best of the 
day’s sport. But after he had passed 
the rustic bridge, so fair a picture it 
had seemed to him that he cared no 
more for the hunt; and he found 
himself musing deeply as to how 
that bright beauty came there, and 
who she could be. A few days after, 
Sir John Mellish asked him to stay 
at S. Winifred’s, and as that which 
one desires is often nearest when 
it seems most hopelessly distant, as 
the stranger of the bridge walked 
into Lady Mellish’s drawing-room, 
there rose from a straight-backed 
chair the figure that he had not 
forgotten, but never expected to see 
again. 

Then came the days at S. Wini- 
fred’s when they were absolutely 
thrown together by the kind, foolish 
old people, who thought it very 
natural that they should take to 
each other—the girl and the boy, as 
they considered them—and congratu- 
lated themselves upon the company 
of another young person preventing 
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their pretty Madge from moping. 
It was strange that they should not 
have considered that something 
might come of daily strolls about 
the pleached alleys and bowery lanes, 
and all the freedom of the country 
so fascinating to Marjory after her 
London life. And so the old house 
and gardens of S. Winifred were 
set apart from all other places in two 
minds for ever. The ivy-grown 
archway, with its ancient iron gates, 
shut in Marjory’s paradise; the 
Gothic windows, round which trailed 
vines rich with bloomy purple grapes, 
framed pictures, never to fade in the 
light of after years. Alas! poor 
Marjory, that she should have so 
mistaken the shadow for the sub- 
stance, as to let goa faithful love, 
Heaven’s best earthly gift, to run 
after the glitter of riches. Looking 
back on her life from a different 
aspect, she asked herself mournfully 
by what madness she had been pos- 
sessed when she sent Harold away, 
and dreamt that wealth could make 
her happy. She paid a dear price 
in the end for her worldly wisdom ; 
but what if she had married Harold, 
and fretted over all she had given 
up? In _ the sheltered valleys of 
life, from whose portals she turned 
away, she might never have found 
peace to her soul; it came on the 
bleak hill-tops, in the pure light of 
Heaven, when she had learnt to put 
away all personal aims and earth- 
bound desires. 

As they talked, the soft continu- 
ous rushing of the water over the 
weirs, mingled with the sweet 
clangour of the old church bells, 
creeping up the stream on the 
breeze, and dying away in the dis- 
tance. ‘There came a time when the 
sound of falling waters and the sight 
of forget-me-nots broke her heart. 
And now, at length, the shadows 
were falling long on the grass; the 
sweet, long hours were over; the 
sands of time dropt away not a whit 
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the slower for their sweetness ; they 
parted, and Marjory had not yet said 
—**T will.” 

Richard Pierrepont arrived in the 
gayest spirits, full of London gossip, 
a dainty dish to set before the 
duchess; ready to make love to 
Marjory ; to court the duke; to 
flatter her grace ; to entertain them 
all. He stared at Mr. Bassett with 
the instinctive dislike of a jealous 
temperament for a stranger; but 
Harold was.so gravely courteous 
that, after watching him awhile, he 
was content to forget him in more 
interesting concerns, 

The supper in the grove quite 
realized the fashionable idea of 
rustic felicity. Exquisite china and 
massive plate were set out on a low 
table; cupids disported themselves 
all over the damask cloth; scarlet 
strawberries blushed under their cool 
leaves ; clotted cream fresh from the 
dairy reposed in a silver can, These 
were the only viands with which 
nature had much to do. Claret and 
Madeira were under the guardian- 
ship of the woolly-headed Africans 
in attendance; other great ladies 
having one black servant, the duchess 
chose to keep three. ‘There was a 
fountain in this open glade splashing 
most musically into the clear pool of 
its basin, in which were gold and 
silver fish. Round it were stately 
hollyhocks of every complexion, 
peonies ruffling in their crimson 
mantles, and moss-roses, with gem 
beetles glittering on their pale, half- 
open buds. The sunlight was glane- 
ing between the red fir stems, and 
beyond the hills could be seen melt- 
ing into unearthly tints of blue and 
violet. ‘The party scattered about 
on cushions were brilliant as a bed 
of flowers, or like so many butter- 
flies tricked out in the fanciful 
fashions of the day. ‘The gentle- 
men were not the blots upon the 
picturesque that their grey and 
black descendants would be; and 
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though the ladies did their best to 
disguise nature, they preserved a 
dignity in manners and attire which 
went out with powder and court 
dress. Skilful Mrs. Jenny had had 
to manipulate the hare’s foot and 
rouge once more, for Miss Hunger- 
ford dared ‘not permit her white 
cheeks to betray her troubled mind, 
tossing upon its sea of difficulties. 
It was all Arcadia outside; but it is 
an open question whether two of all 
the party quaffed their gold goblets 
in real enjoyment and tranquility. 
The duke was noisy, but complained 
terribly of the heat, and the non- 
sense of turning out of comfortable 
rooms to sup. Richard Pierrepont 
was always on excellent terms with 
himself, but was haunted by the idea 
that Marjory had not appeared much 
rejoiced to see him. There was a 
great deal of laughing ; and jest and 
repartee were exchanged with the 
readiness custom gave at a time 
when the gravest and dullest aspired 
to be considered wits. Marjory took 
her full share in it, with restless 
gaiety, whick was almost reckless ; 
but Harold was quieter than usual, 
in spite of the sarcasms flung at him 
by the duchess, whose mean nature 
had turned against him, since she 
had heard Mrs. Penelope’s delicious 
morsel of gossip. Her grace read 
her sonnets aloud, the duke yawned 
and whistled, Marjory made com- 
ments, not altogether satisfactory to 
the lovely authoress, and Richard 
applauded indiscriminately. He in 
his turn regaled them with the latest 
bon-mot from “ Wills” or * Lockets,” 
and discussed the fashions and follies 
of the last month. It was, in short, 
a bit of London put down in the 
country in rustic setting, a thing 
not altogether unknown a century 
later. 

Marjory suddenly became ab- 
stracted; the spring which had been 
wound up too high went down with 
arup. She threw heiself back on 
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the cushions, and cried out that she 
was suffocating, in spite of a slight 
breeze which was at the moment 
fanning the branches of the trees, 
and setting all the leaves rustling 
together as though they were whis- 
pering. And, indeed, since they 
came there a change had gradually 
been creeping over nature’s beautiful 
face. Banks and rolling waves of 
clouds had come up against the 
wind, tinged with warm colour, like a 
wide transparent flame, through 
which the gloomy purple appeared, 
and the air seemed to be condensed 
and pressed down upon them. Mar- 
jory watched these signs, and felt 
her spirits sinking and a languid 
fatigue pass over her. The duchess 
sang “Charming Creature” to the 
accompaniment of her lute, drown- 
ing the ill-timed note of a nightin- 
gale in the grove. It was a bird be- 
fore its date; no doubt its grand- 
children were better appreciated. 
By this time the duke had had 
enough of what was little to his taste 
to begin with, and walked away, 
carrying with him the most boister- 
ous element of the party, and say- 
ing before he vanished, “ You will 
have a bout of thunder before long ; 
and if you fear a ducking for all 
your finery, you had best get under 
shelter, madam, and Miss Hunger- 
ford.” 

“A mere pretence to get away,” 
the duchess exclaimed; “ thunder, 
indeed, on such an evening as this! 
*Tis the first tolerable hour I have 
spent since I left London, and ’tis 
delightfully cool under these trees.” 

“Tam glad you find it so, madam. 
I confess | am inclined to agree with 
the duke,” said Marjory. But the 
duchess would not hear of the 
weather being anything but what 
suited her, and she commenced 
another song. In the middle of 
this, Richard Pierrepont, whom she 
had intended to devote himself ex- 
clusively to her, slipped round, and 
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reclined at Miss Hungerford’s feet 
whispering almost, so low were the 
tones which he intended only for her 
ear. Harold looked more sombre 
than ever; and, in the midst of her 
own annoyance, it pleased her grace 
to see his discomfiture. He had 
wounded her vanity by his in- 
difference to her charms, and she 
hated him, All the evening she had 
been full of Mounsel’s communica- 
tion, and was ready to take the first 
opportunity of turning it to account. 

*“ Miss Hungerford,” she said, in 
her false, silvery voice, “ pray what 
did you find to amuse yourself with 
this afternoon, when we were for- 
saken by these gentlemen? I ex- 
pected to see you in my favourite 
arcade, but no doubt you were better 
employed; you were not on the ter- 
race, were you?” 

“Certainly not, madam,” an- 
swered Marjory, who had plucked 
some peony petals, and was idly 
splitting them between her fingers. 
“TI have not fallen out with myself 
so far as to court the fate any crea- 
ture but an African or a poodle must 
have met there, in the heat of this 
afternoon.” 

* IT have heard that moonlight is 
equally dangerous; have you ever 
found it so?” 

“Never; but I take my chance 
by sun or moon, when it suits me; 
1 was down by the river, madam, as 
you so kindly express so great an 
interest in my movements.” 

“ Indeed; but you are fond of the 
terrace, I think. Do you know that a 
knight in armour is said to haunt it 
at midnight, especially at full of the 
moon; you have never been alarmed 
by the apparition, I conclude. What 
strange stories one hears some- 
times.” 

“’Tis not very likely Miss Hun- 
gerford has met this famous knight, 
madam, since he only shows himself 
in the dead of night, a very suitable 
time, too, when young and beautiful 
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ladies are safe asleep,” said Pierre- 
pont. 

“Miss Hungerford is amazingly 
courageous, cousin; there is no know- 
ing what she might risk, even a 
meeting on the terrace at twelve 
o’clock at night.” 

Marjory looked up, and met her 
grace’s sarcastic and significant 
smile with perfect indifference. 
Richard laughed loudly. 

“Nay, I shall certainly make a 
third, when Miss Hungerford meets 
this doughty ghost.” 

“Be sure of your welcome, 
cousin; spectres turn out substantial 
somet mes—fie, Cousin Richard, do 
not look so suspicious. Every one 
knows that Miss Hungerford-is the 
soul of discretion; ’tis only we care- 
less ones, who conceal nothing, who 
suffer from the censure of the town. 
Prudent people may do what they 
please, because they don’t tell.” 

Richard perceived that the duchess 
was piqued, but imagined it to be 
with him, and said smilingly that he 
was glad Miss Hungerford had ac- 
quired a character for prudence 
down there, as she was noted in 
London for her independent mode of 
saying whatever she pleased, at all 
hazards. Nevertheless, he cast one 
or two searching glances at Marjory 
and Harold. The duchess bit her 
lip, and busied herself in finding a 
shaft with a keener point. 

Marjory knew that her fate was 
drawing to a crisis. She looked at 
Mr. Pierrepont with new eyes, and 
felt that to break her engagement, 
and endure the odium, was prefer- 
able to keeping it; that was be- 
coming an impossibility. Her grace 
began to play with her pet, Shock, 
and pinched its ear very hard, as she 
might not pinch Marjory; her pets 
had a hard time of it. Harold held 


in his hand a beautiful little knife, 
such as had once been given as wed 
ding presents; Marjory, to whose 
mother it had belonged, had given 
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it to him at S. Winifred’s. He 


wanted it to catch her eye; he did 
not like to see her listening to 
Mr. Picrrepont’s flatteries. 

* Ah!” cried the duchess, “ what 
pretty toy have you there, Mr. Bas- 
My Shock would like to see 


sett?” 
it.” 

“Only a somewhat curious little 
knife, madam, such as was given to 
our grandmothers on their mar- 
riage.” 

‘* Let me see, a love token I vow; 
a wedding gift, indeed! from a cer- 
tain rich widow I presume. Pray 
admire it Miss Hungerford ; I only 
trust it may not be an indication of 
her usual liberality,” and she tossed 
it contemptuously to Marjory. 
Harold looked fixedly in Marjory’s 
impassive countenance, impassive 
save for a slight repressed quiver at 
the corners of her mouth; she did 
not look up, but taking the knife, 
began to trace lines and figures upon 
the peony petals scattered in her lap, 
carelessly throwing them away as 
she spoilt them. 

At length, believing herself un- 
observed, she wrapped oue round the 
toy knife, which she returned to its 
sheath, and handed back to Harold. 
He replaced it in his pocket ; but, 
after awhile, leaning forward, it fell 
out unnoticed by him, but not by all. 
The duchess beckoned her waiting- 
woman, and whispered, “ Fetch me 
that knife,’—then aloud, “ Bring me 
one of those little cakes, child, and 
be sure ’tis one Shock will like.” 

The expert and crafty Mounsel 
obeyed,and glided round by Mr. Bas- 
sett, who was speaking at the moment 
to Mr. Pierrepont. Marjory’s gift 
and Marjory’s message were soon in 
the possession of the duchess. The 
time now appeared insufferably long 
to her before the party broke up; in 
a few minutes Harold missed the 
knife, aud made anxious enquiries 
alter it. 

“It must be in your pocket, 
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Mr. Bassett; I saw you place it 
there,” said Marjory. 

“ Nay, tis not there now; and [ 
would not lose it for a thousand 
pounds.” 

Neither was it to be found any- 
where else, though the black boys 
searched diligently, their bright eyes 
peering into every corner, except 
the duchess’s pocket, which no one 
thought of investigating. Harold 
was vexed, but Marjory was alarmed; 
she could only trast that the red 
leaf would soon shrivel, and the 
message it bore be effaced. 

**T consent; Terrace at twelve,” 
were the words she had traced. 
“ Better false now, thau false vow,” 
was a senteuce that had strung itself 
together, aud was ruuning in her 
head. 

The moments hung heavy, until 
the duchess, shaking out her bro- 
caded skirts, exclaimed, 
charming toss of her head, 

“I protest you are all become 
vastly dull since the loss of this 
precious keepsake, which I trust my 
darling Flurry has not swallowed. 
Let us return to the house ; the duke 
will be impatient that we should 
join him at cards. Come, geutle- 
men, let us see what change of scene 
will do towards reviving your spirits. 
What is that 1 hear in the distance ? 
Dou’t tell me it is thunder—I cannot 
abide a storm! Oh, what terrible 
lightning! As she spoke sheet 
lightning flashea from end to end 
of the cloud masses, breaking from 
behind them, and lighting up their 
crests with a strange and awful 
splendour. 

“We shall not get it over us for 
some hours, 80 your grace need not 
be alarmed,’ said Mr. Bassett ; 
“there is a violent storm over 
Westbury or Frome, no doubt.” 

* How terribly warm and breath- 
less it is,” said Marjory. “I pro- 
pose we leave this place, ’tis so shut 
in by trees,” 
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* Quick, quick!” cried the 
duchess. ‘‘ How can you tell how 
soon the storm will be here? 
Mounsel, carry Shock; my pet 
must not get its feet damp.” 

Richard gave his hand to her 
grace, and Harold and Marjory 
supposed that they would walk 
through the dim, pleasant garden 
paths together, but the duchess had 
no such intention. Overlooking 
Mr. Bassett, she turned with a lan- 
guishing air to Marjory, and said— 

“Pray lend me an arm, dearest 
Miss Hungerford; 1 feel quite un- 
equal to attaining even the first 
flight of steps with only the assist- 
ance of my cousin. The oppression 
of the air or the scent of the pine- 
trees has quite overcome me; they 
shall be cut down. How detestable 
the country is; and, as for a grove in 
the evening, tis positively hateful.” 

‘IT have but a word to say to 
Miss Hungerford, which is partly a 
message from her esteemed father, 
and an answer to receive, and I am 
at your disposal, madam,” said Mr. 
Pierrepont. 

“Oh, I feel better the moment I 
am within doors,” said the duchess, 
as she entered the drawing-room. 
“How shocking that lightning is, 
coming all of a sudden; almost as 
bad as loud thunder, I declare! 
Order the card-tables to be set out, 
and let us return to a more rational 
amusement than catching catarrh 
under the trees.” 

Marjory excused herself from 
playing, and sat down to a spinnet, 
at a sufficient distance from the 
rest to be no interruption to thei. 
While liqueurs were being handed 
round, Bassett took the opportunity 
of sauntering over to the spinnet, 
but the duchess recalled him in- 


stantly. 

“ Come, Mr. Bassett; we wait for 
you to make up my table.” 

Marjory loved music, and drew 
forth the soul of the instrument ; 
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to-night her playing formed a soft 
accompaniment to her thoughts, and 
it sounded as if the spinnet, like the 
harp in the ballad, had been framed 
from the breast-bone and strung 
with the golden hair of a drowned 
sister. She gave up the hope of 
speaking to Mr. Pierrepont for lack 
of opportunity, though vexed to add 
to her ill-treatment of him. But 
she must communicate with Harold, 
or he would leave the next morning, 
and she would see him no more. 
‘The mysterious disappearance of the 
gift-knife troubled her so much that 
at length she left the room, and sent 
for her woman, Mrs. Jenny. The 
moonlight was streaming in through 
the diamond panes of the great hall 
windows, lighting up fantastically 
the marble statues placed between 
carved cabinets, and almost eclipsing 
the light of the dull lamps. 

“Jenny,” she said, when that 
young damsel appeared, “ you are 
to bid the black boys search till 
they find the knife that was lost in 
the grove, and say that the reward 
offered by Mr. Bassett will be 
doubled. But verily, if it were not 
of so little value, I should believe 
Mrs. Penelope had filched it when 
she went to get a cake for the dog ; 
her fingers were very near Mr. 
Bassett’s pockets; and I detest the 
woman.” 

“She is a vastly sly person, 
madam, and little to be trusted. 
Indeed, I don’t doubt but she knows 
where it is. I did not at all like 
her prying questions when she 
found out that I had seen Mr. Bas- 
sett before. What business was it of 
hers, indeed !” 

“Well, don’t gossip with her, 
Jenny. I believe you will hold 
your tongue for my sake; but you 
know ’tis too well hung.” 

“Ob, yes, madam, I am well 
aware of my fault; it gets me many 
a trouble: things do slip out so 
unawares like.” 
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*‘]’m glad you know it, Jenny, 
bat I am forced to trust you greatly. 
If I cannot get speech with Mr. 
Bassett to-night, you must manage 
to convey a billet to him.” 

“La, madam; ’tis to be Mr. Bas- 
sett, after all, then? Well, I am 
pleased.” 

“Silence, dear Jenny; begone, 
and don’t dare show yourself with- 
out the knife.” 

Jenny curtsied, 
vanished, 

“ After all,” thought Marjory, 
“this night ends this hateful 
scheming as it begins it, and to- 
morrow all will be known. So Mr. 
Pierrepont has come to settle the 
wedding-day !—that will be sooner 
than he thinks for, but with a bride- 
groom of my own choosing. If I 
had not been such a frightened fool 
at S. Winifred’s, and had trusted 
Harold, all this would have been 
saved. What a wife he has chosen, 
who had agreed to sell herself, and 
lacked courage to complete the bar- 
gain.” 

She went back into the saloon. 
The party were still at their cards, 
forming the ove bright spot in the 
big room, dark panelled up to the 
lofty ceiling, where the light was 
lost in florid cornices. Harold sat 
opposite the door, and glanced up as 
it opened. Marjory could not bear 
to see the sad expression on his face, 
but was passionately glad to think 
how different it would be soon. 
Soon she could make amends to him 
for his lonely life, and for all she 
had made him suffer. Ah! could 
we be allowed to retrace our steps, 
and put straight the crooked? We 
begin to spin a little thread which 
we can twist round our fingers, 
when, lo! before we stop to think 
it is spun and woven into a mar- 
riage garment or a shroud, 

The duchess was too excited over 
her winnings to be at all inclined to 
leave the game; she made a poiut of 


and quickly 
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playing so long as the luck was on 
her side, Marjory, with an impa- 
tient sigh, observed to herself that 
there would be no music that even- 
ing: she should have no opportunity 
of speaking to either gentleman, and 
must fill up the cup of her misdeeds 
by running away without a word 
to Mr. Pierrepont. Dishonourable, 
she called it to herself, rather than 
unprincipled; for she had not lived 
in a school of high principles, and 
it vexed her sorely; and yet the 
duchess had possession of her secret. 
Harold was going next day: shecould 
not endure another twelve hours 
like the last. She sank into a chair 
and watched them over the top of 
her fan. Then she looked round at 
the luxury and splendour she was so 
used to, and smiled as she pictured 
Harold’s old moth and worm-eaten 
house. She was playing uncon- 
sciously with her pearl necklace; sud- 
denly she took it in both hands and 
deliberately broke the string. Down 
ran the beads over the floor, hiding 
themselves in all directions. Mar- 
jory, who would have made light 
enough of it had it been an accident, 
cried out in plaintive accents, ‘Oh, 
my pearls, my necklace! the string 
is broken! I shall lose them all!” 

The attention of the card party 
was attracted, and the gentlemen 
hurried to her assistance. 

“Pray summon the servants,” 
said the duchess, tartly, having 
seized the opportunity of peeping at 
the hands laid down on the table. 
“Upon my word, I think that the 
servants might collect the pearls 
without disturbing the whole party.” 

When Harold came with the 
pearls he had gathered up, he ex- 
tended them in his hand to Marjory, 
with averted eyes, and without a 
word. She caught his sleeve, and 
bent forward to say, hurriedly, “I 
consent to your plan. ‘Terrace at 
twelve.” His answer was one 
look, and he went back to lose 
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his money to the duchess with a 
light heart. 

On coming in from the garden 
the duchess had withdrawn, and 
thoroughly examined the purloined 
treasure. Her eyes had sparkled 
with delight as she read the words 
intended for Mr. Bassett, and she 
looked forward to dealing her blow 
at Marjory, but was sorry that she 
should not have the pleasure of break- 
ing off the match before Marjory 
had made up her mind ; it seemed 
to diminish her triumph; but now 
how Richard would hate the girl 
who could treat him in such a 
manner. 

When at length she had thrown 
down the cards and risen from her 
seat, she called Richard apart, and 
said in a low voice— 

“ Cousin, I wish to speak privately 
with you. I shall be inmy boudoir 
in half-an-hour.” 

Richard bowed; he knew she 
loved a little mystery about nothing. 
They then parted for the night. 

The duke prepared for the busi- 
ness of the evening with cards and 
wine ; the duchess and Miss Hunger- 
ford made their adieus. Marjory 
held back at the foot of the stairs, 
while Mrs. Jenny concentrated her 
attention upon shielding the candle 
from the draught, so that she was 
left with Harold. 

“My darling, on the terrace at 
twelve. Iwill thank you then; now 
I must make arrangements and my 
excuses to the duke for leaving 
eurly in the morning, though, per- 
haps, that will be an impertinence, 
seeing how lam going. Good-bye, 
sweetheart! God bless you! Govud- 
bye for a short time! ” 

** So short a time that I shall not 
be able to repent; good night.” 

“ Good night, sweet.” 

He held her hand long and kissed 
her, then let her go, still watching 
ner up the broad staircase. She 
stopped just before a turn hid him 
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from sight, and smiled back at him. 
He was leaning against the wall, 
with one foot on the stairs, the light 
falling on his upturned face, his dark, 
pleasant, handsome face, and beam- 
ing eyes, and tracing the outline of 
his tall figure in the half-darkness. 
lt was a long, last look they lingered 
to take of each other. 

Mrs. Jenny having wrapped a 
powdering gown round her mistress, 
prepared to brush out the powder 
from her thick tresses. 

“When you have done that, 
Jenny, you must dress up my head 
again, just in the fashion of your 
own, for I am going to run away to- 
night with Mr. Bassett ; there, don’t 
scream.” 

* Lack-a-daisy, madam, what a 
frolic! and it wou’t do for a lady of 
quality to run away in her powdered 
head for sure. Quite without a head, 
you say, madam, like me?” 

“Yes, indeed; quite without a 
head—that is what everyone will 
say,” said Marjory, smiling. 

** Well, tothink! Poor Mr. Pierre- 
pont; but Mr. Bassett is a taller 
gentleman, and looks beautiful and 
fierce sometimes ; now, Mr. Pierre- 
pont is for ever smiling and showing 
his white teeth.” 

“And yet I believe ’tis Mr. 
Pierrepont who could bereally fierce; 
so perhaps you will think I have 
chosen wrong. I’m afraid Mr. 
Bassett won’t beat me; however, we 
shall see. But sure, Jenny, you 
don’t prefer Mr. Bassett ? He never 
gave you half the pretty gifts Mr. 
Pierrepont did.” 

“Truly, no more he did, madam 
but then he speaks to one more civil, 
to my thinking. Well, they are both 
such fine gentlemen that ’tis a plague 
o’ pity you can’t have both. And 


then if you marry Mr. Pierrepont, 
madam, we shall have such a fine, 
merry wedding—tribbons, and games, 
and cakes, and fine gowns and 
But, la! there, if you run 


coaches. 
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away with Mr. Bassett we shall not 
have so much as a bit of cake to 
dream on!” 

‘I tell you, Jenny, if Mr. Pierre- 
pont cared for me | couldn’t have 
done it—I should have drowned 
myself—but he don’t. He admires 
my great eyes and the airs I give 
myself, and the way I set down other 
men—in short, I was the mode; but 
he will soon find a wife who will 
make as good a duchess as I; for, 
Jenny, the real thing he has set his 
heart on is to succeed his cousin, 
supposing the duke should never 
have a son.” 

“And will his grace allow it, 
madam?” 

“ Silly child! the duke can only 
use his influence; but I think ’tis an 
idle dream. Well, ’tis no matter to 
me; to-morrow all will be over, and 
Marjory Hungerford will be laughed 
at for a week, and forgotten in a 
fortnight; and, unless you have learnt 
a liking for country life, Jenny, I 
advise you to get another mistress. 
Now, dou’t cry over my powdered 
locks, dear child, or you will never 
brush them out to-night. Youknow 
you may stay with me as long as I 
have a crust, and then Harold and 
you and | will all beg together; ’tis 
a famous way of making a fortune, 
especially if we don the black crape 
and stop a few coaches.” 

“Oh, madam! how can you make 
a joke of it? to think of you beg- 
ging! And as to highwaymen, I can’t 
abear to talk of them lest 1 should 
see one looking in at the window.” 

‘In the meanwhile, girl, suppose 
you pack some of my clothes. I 
must take a little decency with me 
to London ; and, hark ! give me my 
diamonds; Mr. Bassett shall take 
them, for I verily believe if I were 
to leave them here the duchess 
would think it a fit punishmeut to a 
runaway to keep them; she covets 
them so much,” . 


Meanwhile, the hands of the 
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clock were slowly passing from 
eleven to twelve. When they 


reached midnight, Marjory’s story, 
Harold's story, the story of the old 
house would be over. The rooks in 
the rookery, the wind sighing over 
the house-top began next morning 
to tell the tale, which, day after 
day, no one listened to fora hundred 
years ; then it was understood. 

The beautiful duchess was stand- 
ing in the midst of a boudoir, splen- 
did withsky-blue velvet, oval mirrors, 
and precious curiosities, leaning with 
her white arms crossed over the back 
of a chair. No one could lovk in 
her face and trust her, or she would 
have done more mischief in the 
world. But she was beautiful; eyes, 
necklace, earrings, all glittering, and 
within all cold and cruel. One of 
those fair, gloved hands, concealed a 
little knife in its case, and she was 
waiting for Mr.Pierrepont. Sheheard 
him coming step by step; his high 
heels and dress-sword went tapping 
up the stairs. He entered, and after 
saying in his airy, debonair manner— 

“1 come, most lovely nymph of 
the grove and fountain, in obedience 
to commands which can never be 
disobeyed ;” he stood waiting with 
very little curiosity for her to speak. 

The duchess paused a full minute; 
she felt no compunction, but she 
knew Pierrepont, and felt afraid ; 
yet her triumph was beginning, 
Richard would hate Marjory; Mar- 
jory would soon be beyond all pos- 
sibility of rivalry with herself. 

“* Cousin,” she said, slowly, “I 
have something to tell you, if you 
have not discovered it for yourself. 
Miss Hungerford has been playing 
a double game. She has, no doubt, 
by arrangement met Mr. Bassett 
here; he is an old lover of hers ; to- 
night they fly together. Look, I 
found this in the grove—you can 
still read the words; she sent it to 
him while we supped.” 

She spread the peony petal in the 
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palm of her hand and held it out to 
him. His face flamed up in an 
instant, and he stared at the poor 
shrivelling morsel, trembling with 
passion. Some incoherent words 
burst from his lips. 

‘‘That I should have to tell you 
this. I, whose friendship for you, 
though slighted, has never faltered,” 
resumed the duchess; but he did not 
hear her. The veins on his fore- 
head were swollen with passion ; his 
very eyes reddened as he glared at 
the flower leaf. 

“ Ah! to think it was in my house 
this false girl met your rival.” 

“My rival!’’ Pierrepont dashed 
the peony petal to the ground, and 
in a hoarse, furious voice exclaimed, 
“He shall answer to me for this, 
the villain!” and swearing and 
stammering, he grasped the hilt of 
his sword. 

“Richard, dear cousin,” faltered 
the duchess. He took no notice of 
her; but as pale now as before he 
had been crimson strode from the 
room. The duchess followed, and 
watched him up the stairs; a door 
burst open; she heard Harold Bas- 
sett’s voice, after that a mere con- 
fusion of sounds, mingled with a 
peal of thunder; the storm was 
brooding over them. 

“Draw, sir, and defend yourself !”’ 
were the only words she could dis- 
tinguish. There came a buzzing 
noise in her ears, and at the clash of 
steel she reeled back, and was 
received into the arms of Mrs. Pene- 
lope Mounsel. Her cold blood ran 
colder in her veins, and she held her 
breath and listened. 

Two slender rapiers were flashing 
across each other, and Death was 
looking on ready to give the signal. 
She had never intended this; Richard 
might be killed! Her foot was 
upon the stairs when the grim phan- 
tom turned his thumb down; theré 
was a heavy fall—a groan—and 
then, shaking in ber jewels, and 
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white under her rouge, this was the 
sight she came upon: Richard, 
looking scared and agitated, his 
hand still clutching his ulood-stained 
rapier, and poor Marjory’s Harold 
lying pierced through the kind 
heart that should never beat again. 

“Goud Heavens! you have mur- 
dered him !”’ cried the duchess, sob- 
bing violently with fright and 
horror. 

“Murder! no murder. 
the villain time to draw!” 

‘*Richard, he’s dead ; he’s dead, 
indeed! They will call it murder ; 
and I shall be hanged with a silken 
rope, like Lady Alice Hungerford, 
for being here!” 

It flashed through Richard’s mind 
that his rash act might spoil all bis 
prospects, and he said, hurriedly,— 

“This must be kept quiet; no 
one must hear of it.” 

He had pricked his man in a duel 
before now, though with more cere- 
mony, and soon collected his scat- 
tered senses. 

Very quiet lay the tall, graceful 
figure on the oak floor. The three 
drew closer together, and it was 
Mrs. Penelope’s crafty brain that 
chiefly arranged what was to follow. 

Again the terrace at midnight, 
and Marjory Hungerford standing 
alone. ‘There was no moon shining 
to-night ; nothing visible in the sky 
but the dark, lurid clouds, and the 
frequent lightning streaming across 
them. How could Harold linger? 
It was unkind; it was inconside- 
rate! His arrangements must have 
detained him. She would give him 
ten minutes ; how slow they were! 
Ab ! how near the storm was coming, 
gathering round this very house, it 
seemed, in all its dark fury! 

**Harold, come, oh come! Har- 
old, Harold !” Marjory repeated. 

The church clock struck the 
quarter. How her heart beat! but 
he must be there soon. Did her 
nervous fancy deceive her, or did 
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she hear muffled, unaccustomed 
sounds within the house? This 
was a very agony of suspense. The 
church clock chimed the half-hour ; 
now surely, surely she would hear 
his step, and see his face soon! 
Yes, soon, measuring time with 
eternity. Then the forked light- 
ning sprang blue and fierce and 
quivering from the rent clouds; 
thunder crashed; the rain came 
down in one burst; the storm was 
right overhead. Peal after peal 
re-echoed ; flash after flash broke 
up the darkness. Marjory dared 
the storm to do its worst; her 
heart was broken, and at last she 
weut slowly away —away alone, 
deserted, or ?—no answer to her 
questions, her weary, hopeless self- 
questioning. 

When Richard Pierrepont re- 
entered that room, half an hour 
after that last sword-thrust, there 
Jay on the floor only a rapier, flung 
down in its bloody sheath, and a 
lady’s glove torn off aud wet in the 
palm. 

Mr. Pierrepont forced up a piece 
of the boarding with the point of his 
sword, and threw them underneath, 
with his own handkerchief stained 
through its fine lawn and embroi- 
dered cypher, and then turned his 
back for ever on a spot whose me- 
mory clung to him for life. 

In the morning his grace inquired 


if Mr. Bassett had gone away. The 
men all looked puzzled, Yes, cer- 


tainly Mr. Bassett had gone, but no 
one saw him except Mrs. Penelope 
Mounsel and Mr. Pierrepont, who 
happened to be stirring early ; 
but 

“ Well,” said the duke, “ what 
are you all gaping about? Speak 
out.” 

But not one clear answer could 
he extract. At length a groom 
plucked up heart to say, “‘ Mr. Bas- 
sett’s horse, your grace P 

“ Well, what of it?” 
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“Tn the stables, your grace.” 

“ Was there, you mean, you fool! 
Isuppose Mr. Bassett went away on 
his own horse?” 

“*Tis there to-day though, surely, 
your grace.” 

The duke’s confidential man, the 
steward of the household, took upon 
himself to explain. Mr. Bassett had 
goue, but neither on horseback nor 
in any vehicle belonging to the esta- 
blishment. His grace swore some 
of his round oaths, and strode off to 
make inquiries of Mr. Pierrepont and 
Mrs. Penelope. 

Miss Hungerford made no appear- 
ance that day—the last of her stay; 
she was ill, very ill, Mrs. Jenny 
sobbed, with her pretty eyes swollen 
up with crying. The duchess was 
ill also, or at least invisible. There 
was an uncomfortable sense of 
mystery abroad ; it was said that their 
graces held a stormy interview. 
Certainly the duke did not look 
himself after it. It was said also 
in fear-stricken whispers, that the 
duchess paced the stairs and corri- 
dors every night for a week; then 
they all went away, and there was 
never a Duchess of K in the 
old Manor House again. 

Scarcely twenty months elapsed 
before all London was startled by 
the news of the death of the last 
duchess. A grand marble monu- 
ment, all urns and willows, was 
erected to her memory in the village 
church. The day the desolate old 
house gave up its secret, the whole 
aisle tumbled down, and buried the 
tomb in a heap of ruins. From lawn 
and pleasaunce, from chase and ter- 
races, those courtly figures in stiff 
brocade and gems had so long passed 
away, that they had become mere 
faded spectres, shades of a bygone 
day and forgotten world. All that 
they had loved and hated, schemed 
and fretted and lived for, the moth 
and rust had eaten, or had sunk into 
dust. 
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Richard Pierrepont reappeared in 
all his customary haunts, without 
delay; but he never succeeded in 
picking up the broken thread of his 
life. Gradually, by.such mysterious 
process, that there was no telling 
how, or why, or when it grew, there 
gathered round him a cloud of sus- 
picion. Friends dropped away, ac- 
quaintances held aloof, and yet he 
had nothing positive to complain of, 
because the chill politeness with 
which he met was painful in its 
scrupulous observance. His hasty 
temper boiled and raged, but no man 
took up the quarrel that he was so 
ready to pick, and he was obliged 
to take refuge in sullen gloom. 
Rumour said that in that year he 
made several proposals of marriage, 
which were all civilly, but firmly, 
declined. Shunned and feared by 
everyone, he became an altered man, 
and in his turn gave up attempting 
to associate with his equals. One 
day he came to high words with a 
young officer of dragoons, concern- 
ing some racing transaction. Rightly 
or wrongly, Pierrepont carried his 
point, whereupon the hot-headed 
cornet exclaimed, “ Serve me right, 
for betting with a mur ” he 
stopped short; but Pierrepont turned 
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on him like a madman, and de- 
manded what he meant. 

“Since you will have it, then, 
all the world knows you murdered 
Bassett, of Combe Bassett.” 

It was out at last. They fought, 
and it was Richard Pierrepont’s last 
duel. There came by night an ex- 
press to S. Winifred’s, beseeching 
Miss Hungerford to come to the 
dying man without delay, for he 
called for her. She was just in time. 

“T gave him time to draw, Mar- 
jory ;” that was all he lived to say, 
and there fell from his dying grasp 
a little old-fashioned wedding-kuife 
into Marjory’s hand. 

She came forth from that house 
so white, so still, that she might have 
had no more life in her than those 
grim relics of her ancestors lying 
behind the grating under the Hun- 
gerford Chapel, with their rusty 
swords and tattered banners hang- 
ing above them. She knew no more 
of Harold’s fate in this world. She 
had years of lonely work yet to fulfil, 
and it was a changed Marjory Hun- 
gerford from the one we have known, 
who, when her harvest of good deeds 
was ripe, and she passed out of sight 
to reap it, a county mourned as 
“The Angel of S. Winifred’s.” 
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LANDSEER. 
By tHe Rev. Wm. MaclIrtwarne, D.D. 


Nor where carols clear the soaring lark, 
Upward springing at the dawn of day ; 
Not where solemn cypress boughs, and dark, 
Shed their dewy tears o’er sleeping clay, 
Bid we rest his ‘‘ mortal coil ” who late 
Lowly, meek gave back to God his soul : 
Lies he here, amidst the good and great, 
Silent thus the day of days to wait, 
When th’ archangel’s trump and thunder-roll 
Peal beneath the heaven’s departing scroll. 


Lay him where the City’s million tongues 
Send their echoes to the vault beneath, 

Where the dim-heard hum of Life prolongs 
Ceaseless murmur in the ear of Death : 

Hither let the musing passer-by 
Come, and learn a lesson, nobly given, 

Gazing where his country’s prized-ones lie 

Learn the art to labour, live, and die, 

Loved of all around, approved of heaven, 

‘Then to share their crown who well have striven. 


Sleeps our LANDsEER side by side with those 
Victors crowned for deeds of matchless might, 

Warriors ’gainst their country’s direst foes, 
Flashing, meteor-like, through darkest night. 

Yet, not his to stride o’er battle-plain, 
Glory’s beacon streaming wild afar ; 

His the better path Fame’s height to gain, 

All unbought by brethren’s tears and pain ; 

No sad captives gracing Triumph’s car, 

PEACE rejoicing over banished War. 


Lay him ‘neath great London’s heart, that beats 
Fondly o'er the dust which slumbers here ; 
Thence go tread her ever-teeming streets, 
View her palace-walls, Art-treasures rare ; 
Scan the courts where Britain’s nobles dwell, 
Bend beneath her cottar’s lowly shed ;— 
All alike, with grateful homage, tell 
Whose the master-hand could limn so well 
Lessons fraught with truth and love to spread, 
Joyance round, e’en though that hand lie dead. 
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THE FOLK-LORE OF BRITISH PLANTS. 


ARTICLE IV. 


BY JAMES MASON, 


Holly—Laurel or Bay—Ivy—Boxr— 
Hawthorn or Whitethorn—Sloe or Black- 
thorn—Mistletoe—Oak. 


Axsout the holy season of Christmas 
there is quite a fence of plants, se- 
parating it from the busy days of 
worldly life. Some of these, such 
as the holly, laurel, ivy, and box, are 
evergreen, and find employment in 
Christmas decorations. With others, 
however, itis different. The oak, for 
example, spreads its bare branches 
over Christmas ground, and calls 
forth pleasant recollections of the 
Yule-log of early England; and the 
leafless white and black thorns may 
also well claim to keep the ever- 
greens company, though their Chris- 
tian associations are sad, and they 
serve but to show that over the 
coming of our Saviour lay the sha- 
dow of His death. In the present 
article it is my intention to speak 
of these plants, and to discuss along 
with them the somewhat heathen 
mistletoe. ‘The last-named may, 
with some show of reason, be denied 
a place in churches; but without it, 
there would be a great blank in our 
winter festivities. 

First, let us speak of the Hotty. 
The name holly, it is said, is a cor- 
ruption of holy; the monks of old 
having been in the habit of calling 
the tree “the holy tree.” Other old 
names for it were holme and hulver 
or hulfere, the latter being in use at 
least as far back as the days of 
Chaucer. In Devonshire it is still 


called holme, and in Norfolk it has 
not ceased to go under the name of 
hulver. Country people ordinarily 
call the holly-boughs Chris‘mas, it 
being the most conspicuous of all the 
Christmas evergreen decorations. 

The holly has done public service 
from very early times, and was in 
use in various quarters of the old 
world long before the introduction 
of Christianity. During the great 
festival of the Saturnalia it was cus- 
tomary amongst the Romans to send 
holly-boughs, as typical of good 
wishes, with the gifts which they 
presented to their friends at that 
season. And amongst northern na- 
tions it was a type of the life which 
preserved nature through the deso- 
lation of winter, and was gathered 
into sylvan temples to comfort the 
woodland spirits during the cheerless 
cold and storms. 

The use of the plant amongst our- 
selves in churches and dwelling- 
houses at Christmas is well known. 
The origin of its employment is un- 
certain; possibly it is to be found 
in the Roman practice just alluded 
to. The festival of the Saturnalia 
and that of Christmas happened to 
fall about the same time, and it was 
the policy of the early fathers of the 
Church to assimilate the festivals of 
the Pagans and Christians as nearly 
as possible in outward form, in order 
to avoid shocking unnecessarily the 
prejudices of newly-acquired con- 
verts. After all, it has been re- 
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marked there was nothing objec- 
tionable in the Christian adoption 
of the holly. It had come to be con- 
sidered by the Romans as an emblem 
of peace and goodwill, and it was 
for this reason, independently of any 
wish to conciliate the Pagans, well 
adapted as an emblem of the prin- 
cipal festival of a religion which 
professes, more than any other, to 
preach peace and goodwill to men. 

Perhaps the earliest English men- 
tion of the holly as used in church 
decoration is of the reign of Henry 
VI. ; but it had evidently been so 
employed long before that time. 
That the common people attached 
any special meaning to its use is 
doubtful ; it has, however, been thus 
spiritualized by a quaint old wri- 
ter: “Our churches and houses,” 
he says, “decked with bayes and 
rosemary, holly and ivy, and other 
plants which are always green, win- 
ter and summer, signify and put us 
in mind of His Deity, that the child 
that now was born was God and 
man, who should spring up like a 
tender plant, should always be green 
and flourishing, and live for ever- 
more.” 

Festive carols used to be chanted 
at Christmas in praise of the ever- 
green decorations. Of these the fol- 
lowing is a specimen, relating to the 
holly :— 


‘‘ Here comes holly that is so gent, 
To please all men is his intent. 


Allelujah! 


‘* Whosoever against holly do cry, 
In a rope shall be hung full high. 
Allelujah ! 


‘¢ Whosoever against holly do sing, 
He may weep and his hands may 
wring. 
Allelujah!” 
This is rather rude poetry, but there 
is an enthusiasm about it that might 
make us overlook many faults, 
The Christmas evergreens long 
ago wereremoved on Candlemas Eve, 
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On the approach of Candlemas, says 
Herrick,— 


‘** Down with the rosemary and bays, 
Down with the mistletoe ; 
Instead of holly, now upraise 
The greener box for show. 
‘The holly hitherto did sway, 
Let box now domineer, 
Until the dancing Easter Day 
Or Easter’s Eve appear.” 
The same poet gives a satisfactory 
reason for making at that season a 
complete clearance of the Christmas 
garnishing. He would have it 
thoroughly removed— 


‘That so the superstitious find 
Not one least branch left there be- 
hind; 
For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 
So many goblins you shall see.” 


In London, it is said by a corre- 
spondent of Notes and Queries, 
there is a belief that all one’s Christ- 
mas (holly, ivy, &c.) should be burnt 
on Twelfth Day morning. It is very 
different, however, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. There the 
burning of evergreens which have 
been used for decorations is held to 
be highly sinful. The Suffolk pea- 
sants have a superstition that all the 
evergreens should be cleared out of 
church before Candlemas Day. A 
death is sure to occur in the family 
occupying any pew in which even 
a leaf or berry is left. 

In those festivals of the Church 
which represented Christ's entry into 
Jerusalem holly-branches used to be 
strewed before the image of our 
Saviour, to represent the olive- 
branches of the Holy Land. From 
this circumstance it is supposed to 
have got the name, already men- 
tioned, of Hulver. (Fr. olivier, olive- 
tree). 

On St. Thomas’s Day in some parts 
of the country holly played a part in 
a simple ceremony. ‘The poor were 
in the habit of going round the 
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parish begging at the houses of the 
rich: they went a gooding, as it 
was called. And, in return for the 
alms bestowed on them, they used 
to present to their benefactors a 
sprig of holly or mistletoe. 

Holly-bussing is a vernacular ex- 
pression for a very ancient custom 
that still obtains at Netherwitton, 
in the North of England. Its origin 
does not appear to have been ascer- 
tained. On Easter Tuesday the lads 
and lassies of the village and vicinity 
meet, and, accompanied by some 
Jocal musician, proceed to the wood 
to get holly. With this they deco- 
rate a stone cross that stands in the 
village, the ceremony being accom- 
panied and followed by dancing. 

By lovers holly is turned to ac- 
count, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing superstitious practice, men- 
tioned by Mr. Henderson in his 
“ Folk-lore of the Northern Coun- 
ties.” It belongs to the eves of 
All-Hallows Day, Christmas, New 
Year’s Day, and Beltane, or Mid- 
summer. A Border maiden takes 
three pails full of water, and 
places them on her bedroom floor ; 
then she pins to her nightdress, op- 
posite to her heart, three leaves of 
green holly, and so retires to rest. 
Fully believing in the charm, she 
expects to be roused from her first 
sleep by three yells, as if from the 
throats of three bears, and to hear, 
after these sounds die away, as 
many hoarse laughs. After that, 
the form of her future husband will 
appear. If he is deeply attached to 
her he will change the position of 
the water-pails ; if not, he will pass 
out of the room without touching 
them. 

In some places where it is not 
held sinful to burn the Christmas 
decorations, the young people draw 
inferences regarding the steadfast- 
ness or falsehood of their admirers 
from the brilliancy and crackling of 
the flames. 
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The holly with, and the holly 
without prickles are known in North- 
umberland respectively as he-holly 
and she-holly. The leaves of the 
latter are held to possess superna- 
tural power, and, by means of them, 
one may enjoy dreams of a really 
reliable nature. The leaves of the 
she-holly are plucked late on a 
Friday night, and carried home in 
a three-cornered handkerchief. Nine 
leaves are selected, tied into the 
handkerchief with nine knots, and 
placed under the pillow of the 
gatherer. During the night pro- 
phetic dreams will be sure to visit 
him. It is to be added, that an un- 
broken silence must be preserved 
from the time of pulling the leaves 
till the next day at dawn. 

In Derbyshire it is said that it 
depends on the kind of holly that 
comes into a house at Christmas 
which shall be master during the 
coming year, the wife or the hus- 
band. If the holly be smooth, the 
wife will lord it over the husband ; 
if prickly, the husband over the 
wife. 

Many superstitions regarding the 
holly are told by Pliny. He says, 
“ As touching the Holly, or Hulver- 
tree, if it be planted about a house, 
whether it be within a city or stand- 
ing in the country, it serveth for a 
counter-charm, and keepeth away 
all evil spells and enchantments.” 
He also records that its flowers 
cause water to freeze ; that it is a 
defence against lightning; that it 


repels poison ; and that if a staff of 


its wood be thrown at any animal, 
even if it fall short of touching it, 
the animal will be so subdued by its 
influence as to return and lie down 
by it. 

Witches hate the holly most cor- 
dially; so it is believed in some 
parts of England, Its thorny leaves 
and blood-red berries suggest to them 
too many sacred Christian associa- 
tions. 
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The disciples of Zoroaster believed 
that the sun never shadowed the 
holly. The followers of that philo- 
sopher still remaining in Persia and 
India are said to have an odd cus- 
tom of throwing water impregnated 
with holly-bark in the face of a new- 
born child. 

As for the superstitious curative 
uses of the holly, I shall mention 
two. The first belongs to the Forest 
of Bere, in East Hants, where the na- 
tives say that new milk drank out 
of a cup made of the wood of the 
variegated holly is a cure for whoop- 
ing-cough. ‘The second is common 
to several districts of England, and 
is a simple method by which to get 
rid.of chilblains. The feet or hands 
are to be beat with 2 branch of holly; 
the chilblains will then be sure to 
depart. 

The Lauret or Bay is a plant 
not only beautiful in itself, but pos- 
sessing many interesting and classical 
associations, In mythology it is 
celebrated as having once been 
Daphne, the daughter of Peneus. 
In flying from the embraces of 
Apollo she reached the banks of 
her parent stream, called on the 
river god for aid, and was changed 
into a laurel. There seems to be 
some doubt of the Laurus nobilis 
being the Daphne of the Greeks,” 
says Mr. Loudon in his “ Arboretum 
et Fruticetum Britannicum;” how- 
ever, the popular belief is that it is, 
and that is all that we have to do 
with at present. 

During the period of Roman great- 
ness the laurel was held to be the 
emblem of victory, and also of cle- 
mency. When a dispatch was sent 
announcing a victory, it was wrapped 
up in and ornamented with laurel 
leaves. And in triumphal proces- 
sions the victorious generals wore 
leaves of laurel, and the common 
soldiers bore sprigs of it in their 
hands, 

A crown of laurel was the prize 
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at the Pythian games. The plant 
was dedicated by the ancients to 
Apollo, and the first temple erected 
to that god at Delphi was constructed 
of the branches of the bay. It was 
the favourite tree of the poets, and its 
appearance in dreams or otherwise 
was indicative of the advent or the 
existence of one of the brotherhood 
of song. We are told that Maia, 
the mother of Virgil, dreamt that 
she was delivered of a bay tree, and 
that one of these trees sprang from 
Virgil’s ashes, and is still growing 
over his tomb. In the middle ages 
it was a custom to place wreaths of 
laurel, with the berries on, upon the 
heads of such poets as had particu- 
larly distinguished themselves. From 
this practice we have derived our 
expression poet-laureate. 

The laurel was held to have the 
power of preserving ove from mis- 
fortune. Theophrastus tells us that 
the superstitious man of his time, in 
order to be free from all ill, carried 
a bay leaf in his mouth from morn- 
ing till night. It was a preservative 
against lightning, amongst other 
things. Leigh, in his ‘ Observa- 
tions on the First Twelve Cesars,” 
1647, speaking of Tiberius Cesar, 
says, “* He feared Thunder exceed- 
ingly, and when the Aire or Weather 
was anything troubled he ever car- 
ried a Chaplet or Wreath of Laurell 
about his neck, because that (as 
Pliny reporteth) is never blasted with 
Lightving.” Inan old book of cha- 
racters, published in 1634, this notion 
is alluded to, and it is observed that 
the bay is “ so priviledged by Nature 
that Thunder and Lightning are here 
even taxed with partiality, and will 
not touch him for respect’s sake, as 
a sacred thing.” Bishop King alludes 
to this superstition in his elegy, 
* Jonsonus Virbius,”’ 1638 :— 


“T see that wreath, which doth the 
warrior arme 
*Gainst the quick stroakes of Thunder, 
is no charm 
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To keep off death’s pale dart; for 
(Johnson) then 

Thou hadst been numbered still with 

living men ; 

Time’s scythe had feared thy lawrell 

to invade, 

Nor thee this subject of our sorrow 

made.” 

There are many other references of 
a similar sort in our early writers. 
For example, in Greene’s “ Pene- 
lope’s Web,” “ He that weareth the 
Bay-leafe is privileged from the pre- 
judice of Thunder.” In Webster’s 
** White Devil,” Cornelia says,— 

— Reach the Bays, 

T’ll tie a Garland here about his Head ; 

*T will keep my Boy from Lightning.” 

And in Bodenham’s “ Belvidere” 

these lines occur : 

*‘As Thunder nor fierce Lightning harms 
the Bay, 

So no extremitie hath power on 

Fame.” 

Much prophetic information may 
be obtained from the bay. Its wither- 
ing, according to Shakspeare, is an 
omen of death. In Richard II. a 
Welsh captain gives utterance to his 
fears : 

“Tis thought the king is dead; we 
will not stay. 

The bay trees in our country are all 

withered.” 
Steevens, in his note on this passage, 
remarks :— 

“This was esteemed a bad omen ; for, 
as I learn from. Thomas Lupton’s ‘ Syxt 
Booke of Notable ‘Things,’ ‘ Neyther 
falling sickness, neyther devyll, wyll in- 
fest or hurt one in that place whereas a 
Bay tree is.’ ‘The Romaynes call it the 
plant of the good angell,” &c. 

In the ancient days of Greece and 
Rome the crackling of laurel leaves 
in the fire was reckoned a favourable 
omen. The Greeks had diviners 
culled Daphuephagi, because they 
chewed bay leaves, which they pre 
tended inspired them with the spirit 
of prophecy. 

The bay used frequently to be 
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employed for decking coffins at fu- 
nerals. Browne observes that this is 
elegantly emblemutical, “for it is 
said that this tree, when seemingly 
dead, will revive from the root, and 
its dry leaves resume their wonted 
verdure.” In some parts of Wales 
it is still customary for a funeral to 
be preceded by a woman carrying 
bays, the leaves of which she 
sprinkles at intervals in the road 
which the corpse will traverse. 

In connection with lovers’ spells, 
I may quote Theocritus, who says 
that it was laurel that lovers used to 
burn as a means of exciting love in 
the bosom of those on whom they 
had fixed their affections. In our 
country it used to be customary; on 
St. Valentine’s Day, for young girls 
to inquire into the future by means 
of bay leaves. They took two leaves, 
sprinkled them with rose-water, and 
laid them across their pillows. When 
they went to bed they put on clean 
night-dresses, turned them wrong 
side outwards, and, lying down, said 
these words softly to themselves :— 


‘*Good Valentine, be kind to me ; 
In dreams let me my true love see.” 


After this they went to sleep, and 
dreamed of the husbands to be. 
Sometimes, iustead of two leaves, 
five were taken ; four of them were 
pinned to the four corners of the 
pillow, and the fifth to the middle. 
In “A Strange Metamorphosis of 
Man,”’ 1634, it is observed, “ Nor is 
he { the bay tree | altogether free from 
superstition ; for he will make you 
believe that if you put his leaves but 
under your pillow, you shall be sure 
to have true dreams.” 

Of miscellaneous superstitions 
connected with the laurel, there are 
two deserving of notice. The aro- 
matic odour of the tree was held by 
the ancient Romans to have the 
power of dispelling contagion, It is 
recorded that during a pestilence 
the Emperor Claudius removed his 
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court to Laurentine, so celebrated 
for its bay trees. 

The bay also assisted the opal, a 
stone thought long ago to possess 
magical powers, in producing invisi- 
bility. The opal had to be wrapped 
up in a bay. leaf to produce the de- 
sired effect. In Jonson’s “New 
Inn,” Ferret, one of the characters, 
accounts for his being seen of some 
by whom he should have remained 
nnobserved : “I had no fern seed in 
my pocket,” he says, 


‘* Nor an opal, 
Wrapped in bay leaf in my left wrist, 
to charm their eyes with.” 


The Ivy, along with the bay, holly, 
and kindred plants, has long been 
in use as a Christmas evergreen. 
But it has not been so frequently 
used as some, its associations being 
rather objectionable. As is well 
known, it was of old sacred to 
Bacchus, and took a prominent part 
in the festive rites of that jovial 
god. A plant with such a history 
was certainly not to be encou- 
raged overmuch at Christmas: it 
suggested too many unprofitable 
thoughts, and gave rise, perhaps, to 
rather many satirical remarks, as 
witness the following from “ Witt’s 


Recreations ” :— 


‘‘ At Christmas men do always ivy get, 
And in each corner of the house it 
set, 
But why do they, then, use this 
Bacchus weed ? 
Because they mean then Bacchus-like 
to feed.” 


We see, however, every day that 
the same thing will suggest to 
different people quite different re- 
flections. Ivy, suggesting to one 
man gluttony and drunkenness, 
arouses in another only quiet and 
pious thoughts. Here is an old 
Christmas carol in praise of it :— 


“Ivy is soft and meek of speech, 
Against all bale she is bliss ; 
Well is he that may her reach, 
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“Ivy is green, with colours bright, 
Of all trees best she is ; 
And that I prove will now be right. 
“Ivy beareth berries black ; 
God grant us all his bliss, 
For there shall be nothing lack.” 


The gathering of ivy to decorate 
the house at Christmas used, in 
Oxfordshire, according to Aubrey, 
to be made the occasion of an odd 
practice. It was customary for the 
servant-maids to ask the man-servant 
to gather the plant; if he refused, 
the maids stole a certain portion of 
his dress, and nailed it to a gate in 
the yard or highway. A similar 
usage prevailed in other places, with 
this addition, that he who refused 
was debarred from the well-known 
privileges of the mistletoe. 

I do not know that, in Britain, 
ivy has anything to do with the 
folk-lore of love, but in Greece 
wreaths of ivy were long ago pre- 
sented to newly-married couples— 
“a meet emblem of undying atfec- 
tion amid the ravages of time.” 

The plant was sometimes used 
for foretelling the future, and dis- 
covering whether health or sickuess 
was in store for the investigater or 
his friends. Very particular in- 
structions are given for this sort of 
divination by Lupton, in his * Tenth 
Book of Notable Things.” 

“Lay,” he says, ‘“‘a green ivie-leafe 
in a dish or other vessel of fair water, 
either for yourselfe or for any other, on 
New Year's Even at night, and cover 
the water in the said vessel, and set it 
in a sure or safe place, until Twelfe 
Even next after (which will be the 5th 
day of January), and then take the said 
ivie-leafe out of the said water, and 
mark well if the said leafe be fair and 
green as it was before, for then you, or 
the party for whome you lay it into the 
water, will be whole and sound, and 
safe from any sicknesse all the next 
yeare following. But if you find any 
black spots thereon, then you, or the 
parties for whom you laid it into the 
water, will be sicke the same yeare 
following. And if the spot be on the 
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upper part of the leafe toward the 
stalke, then the sicknesse or paine will 
be in the head or in the neck, or there- 
about. And if it be spotted nigh the 
midst of the leaf, then the sicknesse 
will be about the stomach or heart. 
And likewise judge, that the disease or 
grief will be in that part of the body, 
according as you see the black spots 
under the same in the leafe, accounting 
the spots in the nether or sharp end of 
the leaf to signifie the paines or diseases 
in the feet. And if the leafe be spotted 
all over, then it signifies that you or 
the partie shall dye that year following. 
You may prove this for many or few, at 
one time, by putting them in water, 
for everie one a leaf of green ivie (so 
that everie leafe be dated or marked to 
whom it doth belong). This is credibly 
told me to be very certain.” 

In cases of whooping-cough the 
peasants in the county of Salop used 
to have recourse to the ivy. The 
plant was cut at a particular change 
of the moon or hour of the night, 
and a drinking-cup was made of it. 
Out of this cup the children afflicted 
with the complaint were made to 
take all their drink, and it was not 
long before they were completely 
cured. 

In the good old days a bush used 
to be hung out as a sign at taverns. 
This was usually an ivy-bush, and 
in the practice we may discover a 
trace of folk-lore. It was most 
likely in reference to the fact that 
the ivy was in heathen times, as 
has been said already, sacred to 
Bacchus, the god of wine. This 
primitive advertisement has long 
disappeared from tavern doors, but 
we still preserve an allusion to it in 
the common proverb, “ Good wine 
needs no bush,” rendered by the 
poet in a more elaborate form :— 
“Things of greatest profit are set 

forth with least price ; 

Where the wine is neat there needeth 

no ivie bush.” 

There is a current phrase, “ An 
owl in an ivy bush.” This, it is 
the opinion of Nares, perhaps 
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denoted originally the union of 
wisdom with conviviality, as, “Be 
merry and wise,” It is, however, 
true that a bush or tod of ivy was 
usually supposed to be the favourite 
residence of an owl. 

An old tradition mentioned by 
Bacon makes ivy to grow out of a 
stag’s horn. 

The ivy is the badge of the 
Gordon Clan in Scotland. In con- 
nection with the subject of badges, 
it may be mentioned that in recent 
times amongst the Highlanders some- 
thing in the shape of a leaf or sprig 
of a particular tree or shrub, usually 
an evergreen, constituted a mark of 
clanship. “It was carried,” says 
Mr. Seton, in his “ Law and Prac- 
tice of Heraldry in Scotland,” “in 
the bonnet or other portion of the 
costume : the chief being entitled to 
wear two eagle’s feathers in his 
bonnet in addition to the badge.” 

About the Box there is little 
more to say than to tell the reader 
that, according to one version of the 
medieval legend of the Cross, box 
was one of the four woods of which 
it was composed. The other three 
were cypress, cedar, and pine. In 
the preceding article, when noticing 
the pine, I spoke of another form of 
the legend which names only three 
kinds of wood, and makes them out 
to be cedar, cypress, and pine. 

The associations of the box, apart 
from its use at Christmas, are rather 
melancholy. In the north of Eng- 
land it is common in some districts 
for the mourners at funerals to carry 
sprigs of box with them, and cast 
them into the grave of the deceased. 
In Turkey it has an equally dismal 
service to perform. Widows in 
that country, who go weekly to pray 
at the tombs of their late husbands, 
plant sprigs of box at the head of 
the graves. 

The next of our plants is the 
Hawthorn or Wuire Tuory. 
This was a sacred tree long before 
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the Christian era. The sanctity of 
the white thorn, says one writer, 
seems to have come from Rome. 
Virgil (Ecl. v.) says that at the 
death of Daphnis the thistle and 
thorn sprang up: 

**Pro molli viola, pro purpureo nar- 

cisso 
Carduus et spinis surgit paliurus 
acutis.” 
This paliurus may have been the 
ramnos of Dioscorides, which, he 
says, was hung over doors against 
enchantments. The same is said of 
Ovid’s spina alba (our hawthorn). 
Janus (Fasti. vi. 129) presents to 
the goddess Carna the white thorn 
to avert calamity from her house- 
hold :— 
“Sic fatus, spinam qua tristes pellere 
posset 

A foribus noxas (hee erat alba) 

dedit,” 

It matters, perhaps, little from 
what source the hawthorn derives 
its mystic attributes ; this, at any 
rate, is certain, it is a tree which 
finds a place in many an old legend ; 
and the chief one with which it is 
connected is that which describes 
the crown of thorns set in mockery 
upon the head of Christ. In Eng- 
land, in France, and in the most 
part of the north of Europe, this 
thorn-crown is said to have been 
made from the hawthorn tree. In 
other parts of the Continent the 
belief is different, and the honour is 
ascribed to other plants. We find 
all the traditions curiously combined 
in the mediwval belief as given by 
Sir John Mandeville in _ his 
* Travels,” 

‘‘Then was our Lord,” he says, 
“ylad into a gardyn ... and there 
the Jewes scorned hym, and maden 
hym a croune of the braunches of 
Albespyne, that is white thorn, that 
grew in the same gardyn, and setten yt 
on hys heved. . . . And therefore hath 
the white thorn many virtues. For he 
that beareth a braunch on him thereof, 
no thondre, ne no maner of tempest 
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may dere (hurt) hym; ne in the hows 
that yt is ynne may non evil ghost 
entre... . Afterward was our Lord 
lad forth before the Bischoppes and 
the maysters of the lawe, to another 
gardyn of Anne (Annas)... and 
there also he was examined and scorned 

- and crowned eft with a white 
thorn that men clepeth barbarynes, 
that grew in that gardyn; and that 
hath also many vertues. And after- 
wards he was lad into a gardyn of . 
Cayphas, and there he was crowned 
with eglantier. ... And after he was 
lad into the chambre of Pylate, and 
there he was crowned .. . and there 
made thei the crown of Jonkes (rushes) 
of the see . . . and of this crown half 
ys in Paris, and the other half at Con- 
stantynoble : and this crown had Christ 
on hys heved when he was don upon 
the cros; and therefore ought men to 
worschipe it and hold it more worthi 
than any of the other.” 


Referring to this curious passage, 
a Quarterly Reviewer observes that 
it was the natural creed of northern 
Europe that Christ’s crown was 
made of hawthorn. It was the 
scent of the “aubépine,” too, that 
filled the air when, according to the 
romance, the holy crown put out 
fresh blossoms whilst the victorious 
Charlemagne knelt before it. The 
berberis is the “holy thorn of 
Italy,” and it would seem to have 
obtained this position on account of 
its thorns being set together in 
groups of three at each joint of the 
branch. The prickly rush was one 
of the Eastern traditions. 

Let me observe, quite parentheti- 
cally, for we must not lose sight of 
the hawthorn, that the real plant 
used for the crown of our Saviour 
was probably the Nabk (Zizyphus 
spina Christi), a species of buck- 
thorn, It is to be found, at the 
present day, in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, and is identical with 
the “atad” of Scripture, translated 
“bramble” in the English version. 
Since the bramble has been thus 
consecrated, Gretser remarks it has, 
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in truth, obtained the kingdom 
among trees, and the rest “ put their 
trust in its shadow,” as foretold in 
the parable of Jotham. It—the 
nabk—has large heart-shaped green 
leaves, and bears a single-stoned 
fruit, which “ looks and tastes like a 
bad crab-apple.”’ 

The reverence felt for the haw- 
thorn in England, no doubt, gave 
rise to the legend of the miraculous 
thorn tree of Glastonbury Abbey, 
which was stoutly believed in until 
very recent times, The legend, 
to give it shortly, is as follows :— 


Joseph of Arimathea, after land- 
ing not far from Glastonbury, walked to 
a hill about a mile on the south side of 
the town. Being weary, he and his com- 
panions there rested, which gave the 
hill the name of Weary-at-Hill, locally 
abbreviated into Werral. Whilst rest- 
ing, Joseph stuck his staff into the 
ground. It was a dry hawthorn stick, 
but it took root, grew, and constantly 
blossomed every Christmas Day. The 
tree was destroyed during the civil 
war in Charles I.’s time, but several 
trees were raised by cuttings from it, 
“which yearly budded and blowed 
upon Christmas Day as the old root 
did.” 

There are Christmas thorns in 
Lancashire, say Harland and Wilkin- 
son in their folk-lore of that county, 
which are said to blossom only on 
Old Christmas Day ; and persons 
will go considerable distances at 
midnight to witness the blossom- 
ing. 
With the small people the haw- 
thorn is one of the trees most in 
favour. In Brittany, and in some 
parts of Ireland, it is held dan- 
gerous to gather even a leaf from 
certain old and solitary thorns 
which grow in sheltered hollows of 
the moorlands, and are the trysting- 
places of the fairy race. The Fairy 
Thorn, in Ireland at any rate, is 
even guarded anxiously against the 
depredations of auimals as well as 
mcn. 
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There seems to have been a 
superstition somewhat of the same 
sort current in Scotland. We read 
in the Scottish Statistical Report of 
1796, in connection with New- 
parish :— 


“There is a quick thorn of a very 
antique appearance, for which the 
eople have a superstitious veneration. 
They have a mortal dread to lop off or 
cut any part of it, and affirm, with a 
religious horror, that some persons 
who had the temerity to hurt it were 
afterwards severely punished for their 
sacrilege.” 


And in Denmark. there is a kin- 
dred notion. Sometimes, they say 
there, one sees in a field a solitary 
thorn which never grows any larger. 
Such a tree is certainly bewitched, 
and care must be taken not to go too 
near it in the dark. A fiery wheel 
sometimes comes forth from it at 
such a time which would destroy 
any person running away from it. 

It is a German superstition that 
no evil spirit dares to approach the 
white thorn. In our own country, 
under the name of Haythorn, it 
was one of the plants esteemed by 
our ancestors as safeguards against 
witches, It had to be gathered for 
that purpose on May Day. 

In connection with the May Day 
gathering of the hawthorn, some 
curious practices and superstitions 
are current. In Cornwall, on May 
morning, all the village children go 
out to the country and fetch home 
the flowering branches of the white 
thorn, or boughs of the narrow- 
leaved elm which has just put 
forth its leaves. Both hawthorn 
and elm-boughs are called “ May.” 
At a later hour all the boys of the 
village sally forth with bucket, can, 
syringe, or other instrument, and 
avail themselves of a license which 
the season confers, to dip, or well- 
nigh drown, without regard to 
person or circumstances, whoever 
has not the protection of a piece 
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of “May” in his hat or button- 
hole. 

In many places in England and 
Scotland it is held that to bring white 
thorn, in bloom, or “ May” into a 
house is to introduce misfortune or 
death. In Switzerland we meet 
with the same belief. The peasants 
of Suffolk consider it specially uu- 
lucky to sleep in a room with 
white thorn bloom in it during the 
mouth of May. 

When the white thorn bears an 
abundant crop of fruit, it is popu- 
larly believed that we should look 
for a hard winter. The notion is 
that the abundance of haws is a 
merciful provision for a class of 
birds that would otherwise be in 
danger of starving. There is a 
Scottish proverb relating to this :— 


‘* Mony haws, 
Mony snaws.” 


In Germany there is a rhyme 
which may thus be translated :— 


‘* When the hawthorn bloom too early 
shows, 
We shall still have many snows.” 


It is to be remarked that, on the 
Continent, the hawthorn sometimes 
blossoms as early as the end of 
February or the beginning of 
March, and that, accordingly, a 
track of winter weather often 
follows. 

And now I shall close this record 
of the superstitions of the hawthorn 
tree by giving this old English 
proverb, for the benefit of the 
ladies :— 


“The fair maid who, the first of 


May, 
Goes to the fields at break of day, 
And washes in dew from the haw- 
thorn tree, 
Will ever after handsome be.” 


The SLog, or BLAcK THORN, is a 
shrub with several interesting pecu- 
liarities. To begin with, it is said 
in Germany cordially to dislike the 
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white thorn, an antipathy which 
appears to be mutual. 

In Suabia, it was said by the early 
Christian missionaries to be the 
plant from which the thorn crown 
of Christ was made, thus giving to 
it the position held by the hawthorn 
in other parts of Europe. With 
reference, it would seem, to Christ’s 
crown of thorns, it is common to 
find little boys in Austria thrusting 
thorn apples into the hair of little 
Jews. And the same tradition 
underlies the German tale of the 
‘** Jew in the Thorn-bush.” 

The black thorn, according toa 
Bohemian superstition, will keep one 
safe from all the pranks of witches 
on Walpurgis-night, if made into 
crosses and stuck in manure. Divin- 
ing rods are made from it in Meck- 
lenburg and Oldenburg. They 
are also made in Germany from the 
white thorn, 

When one is pricked by a thorn 
he should, to prevent the wound 
from festering, say over the follow- 
ing charm :— 

‘¢ Christ was of a virgin born, 
And he was pricked with a thorn, 
And it did neither bell nor swell, 

And I trust in Jesus this never 

will.” 

This is a thorn-charm given in 
Pepy’s Diary. Another has been 
preserved by Lord Northampton, in 
his “ Defensative against the Poyson 
of supposed Prophecies, 1583 ” :— 
‘“¢Our Lord was the first man 

‘That ever thorne pricked upon: 

It never blysted, it never belted, 

And I pray God nor this not will.” 


In Yorkshire, this form used to 
be employed :— 


‘Unto the Virgin Mary our Saviour 

was born, 

And on his head he wore a crown of 
thorn ; 

If you believe this true, and mind it 
well, 

This hurt will 
swell.” 


never fester nor 
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To cure warts, thorns are believed 
in Lancashire to be very useful. 
One has but to hang a snail on a 
thorn, and as the poor creature 
wastes away the warts will dis- 
appear. In Germany thorns are 
held to cure various diseases, and 
especially erysipelas, if gathered at 
Easter. 

In the agricultural districts of 
Herefordshire, a singular practice 
is observed in order to charm away 
smut or mildew from the wheat. 
When the crop is just springing out 
of the ground, a branch of thorn of 
a peculiar kind is cut before day- 
break, and a portion of it is burned 
m a large fire in the field. The 
remainder is hung up _ indoors. 
As a preventative measure it 
is to be hoped this often proves 
successful. 

A cold March is called by 
villagers a“ black thorn winter.” 
They call the winds of March the 
black winds, and say that the 
black thorn gets its name because 
it flowers at that season. There is 
reason enough, however, it has been 
said, for its name, in the dark wood 
of the boughs—contrasted, too, as it 
is, with the flowers. 

We come now to the MIsTLETOE, 
a real Christmas plant, with numer- 
ous and interesting pagan associa- 
tions, and none, except a straggling 
one or two, of a Christian character. 
The peculiar and somewhat mys- 
terious production of this parasitical 
plant has made it always an object 
of reverence. In the early days of 
Britain a place of high honour was 
assigned to it in the religion of the 
Druids, and it has been supposed 
that our notions regarding it at the 
present day are but the production, 
in a new form, of the ideas of these 
our distant ancestors. 

The reverence paid by the Druids 
to the mistletoe seems to have been 
restricted to the plant when found 
growing on the oak—the favourite 
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tree of their divinity, Tutanes, 
who appears to have been the same 
as the Pheenician god Baal, or the 
Sun, worshipped under so many 
different names by the nations of 
antiquity. It is chiefly from Pliny 
that we gather the little we 
do know about the use of the 
mistletoe by the Druids, That 
ancient naturalist says :— 


‘Upon this occasion we must not 
omit to mention the admiration that is 
lavished upon this plant by the Gauls. 
The Druids (for that is the name they 
give to their magicians) held nothing 
more sacred than the mistletoe and the 
tree that bears it, supposing always that 
tree to be the oak. ... It is the notion 
with them that everything that grows 
on the oak has been sent immediately 
from heaven, and that the mistletoe 
upon it is a proof that the tree has been 
selected by God himself as an object 
of his especial favour. 

‘‘The mistletoe, however, is but 
rarely found upon the oak, and when 
found is gathered with rites replete 
with religious awe. This is done more 
particularly on the fifth day of the 
moon, the day which is the beginning 
of their months and years, as also of 
their ages, which with them are but 
thirty years..... Having made all due 
ae for the sacrifice and a 

anquet beneath the trees, they bring 
thither two white bulls, the horns of 
which are bound then for the first 
time. Clad in a white robe, the priest 
ascends the tree, and cuts the mistletoe 
with a golden sickle, which is received 
by others in a white cloak, They then 
immolate the victims, offering up their 

rayers that God will render this gift of 
his propitious to those to whom he has 
so granted it.” 


Pliny then alludes to the supposed 
medicinal virtues of the plant, and 
concludes with the reflection that 
such are the religious feelings which 
we find entertained towards trifling 
objects among all nations, 

In the Scandinavian mythology 
the mistletoe plays a part in the 
affecting episode of the death of 
Baldur, that wise son of Odin, who 
was endowed with such majesty that 
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his very glances were bright and 
shining. According to the wild le- 
gend, as given in the prose Edda, 
Baldur was tormented by terrible 
dreams, indicating that his life was 
in great peril. In order to avert 
from him the threatened danger, 
Frigga, the wife of Odin, exacted 
an oath from all things that none of 
them would harm him. When that 
was done, it became a favourite 
amusement with the gods to get 
Baldur to stand up and serve them 
as a mark. Some hurled darts at 
him, some stones, and others hewed 
at him with their swords and battle- 
axes; but, do what they could, none 
of them could harm him. Loki, the 
mischief-making god, who surpasses 
all mortals in perfidy and craft, saw 
this, and he was sorely vexed that 
Baldur was not hurt. Disguising 
himself as a woman, he called upon 
Frigga, and learned from her that 
she had taken an oath from all 
things “except one little shrub that 
grew on the east side of Valhalla, and 
was called mistletoe.” “I thought 
it,” she said, “too young and feeble 
to crave an oath from.” As soon as 
Loki heard this, he cut the mistletoe. 
By his craft it was then thrown at 
Baldur, and it pierced him through 
aud through. He fell down lifeless. 

The rest of the story is singularly 
powerful, recounting how Baldur 
was to be delivered from Hel, if 
only all things in the world, both 
living and lifeless, would shed tears. 
All things willingly did so, except 
one old hag, who, when asked to 
weep, answered gruffly, “ No; let 
Hela keep her prey.” ‘The terrible 
punishment of Loki then follows, 
and the tragedy is complete. The 
reader will do well to turn to the 
prose Edda and read it in full for 
himself: there is hardly any inci- 
dent in Scandinavian mythology at 
all to be compared to it for intensity 
and dramatic effect. 

The story of Baldur’s death, by 
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means of the mistletoe, it has been 
said,— 


‘¢ Affords one of the many points of 
resemblance between the mythology of 
Northern Europe and those of Persia 
and the farther East. Im the Shah 
Naméh, the hero Asfendiar is repre- 
sented as invulnerable, except by a 
branch from a tree growing on the 
remotest shore of the ocean. Desthan, 
his enemy, found it, hardened it with 
fire, and killed the hero. Both legends 
possibly refer to the ‘ death’ of the sun, 
‘ perishing in his youthful vigour either 
at the end of a day, struck by the 
powers of darkness, or at the end of the 
sunny season, stung by the thorn of 
winter.’” 


Though the Druids are said to 
have cut the mistletoe when grow- 
ing on the oak, it is very rarely, as 
Pliny remarks, found on that tree. 
It is common enough, however, on 
many others. A singular spell, by 
the way, seems to keep it from 
growing in Ireland. It is one of the 
rarest things in the world to find a 
specimen of it there. 

The use of the mistletoe, as a 
Christmas decoration, is wholly se- 
cular: it is never admitted within a 
sacred edifice. Its association with 
the heathen practices of the Druids 
has, no doubt, weighed against its 
recognition by the Church. 


‘‘A solitary exception to this universal 
exclusion,” remarks Dr. Chambers, in his 
‘‘ Book of Days,” ‘is mentioned by Dr. 
Stukeley, who says ‘that it was one time 
customary to carry a branch of mistletoe 
in procession to the high-altar of York 
Cathedral, and thereafter proclaim a 
general indulgence and pardon of sins 
at the gate of the city.” ‘* We cannot 
help suspecting,” adds Dr. Chambers, 
“ that this instance recorded by Stukeley 
is to be referred to one of the burlesques 
on the services of the Church, which, 
under the leadership of the Boy-Bishop, 
or the Lord of Misrule, formed so fa- 
vourite a Christmas pastime of the po- 
pulace in bygone days.” 


Not only was the mistletoe ex- 
cluded frou the evergreen decora- 
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tions of our churches ; it was equally 

denied a place in their ancient sculp- 
ture and carvings. A writer at home 
in the subject knows only one in- 
stance of its occurrence. Sprays of 
mistletoe, with leaf and berry, fill the 
spandrils of one of the very remark- 
able tombs in Bristol Cathedral, 
which were probably designed by 
some artist-monk in the household 
of the Berkeleys, whose castle and 
broad lands are among the chief 
glories of the west country, in which 
the mistletoe is now for the most 
part found. 

But though a forbidden thing in 
churches, the mistletoe should find 
a place in every dwelling-house at 
Christmas. Not to have it intro- 
duced there is held in Derbyshire to 
be particularly unlucky. It should 
be retained as a Christmas ornament 
in the house till the other evergreens 
are removed, whether that be on 
Twelfth Day or on Candlemas 
Eve. 

Kissing under the mistletoe is a 
pleasant practice, which need hardly 
be explained. That Roger should 
have the privilege of saluting Mar- 
gery, if he should chance to meet 
her under the plant, appears to be a 
relic of some ancient, obscure custom. 
Some have supposed it to have ori- 
ginated in the circumstance that the 
plant was dedicated to the goddess 
Frigga, the Venus of northern my- 
thology. In some places it appears 
to be uw condition that a berry be 
plucked off at the time of kissing the 
fair. Nares makes it rather ominous 
for a girl not to be saluted under the 
mistleioe. According to him, it was 
held that she had no chance of being 
married that year. 

In a curious tract, dated 1591, and 
eutitled the “ Shepherd’s Sturre,” 
by Thomas Bradshaw, we find an 
ullusion to a species of divination by 
means of the mistletoe and the box. 
Jt occurs in a ‘‘ paraphrase upon the 
third of the Canticles of Theocritus, 











dialogue-wise, Amaryllis, Corydon, 
Tityrus.” Corydon is speaking :— 

“There is a custome amongst us 
Swaynes in Crotona (an ancient towne 
in Italie, on that side where Sicilia 
bordereth) to elect by our divination 
Lords and Ladies, with the leaf of the 
flower Telephilon, which, being laide 
before the fier, leapeth unto them whom 
it loveth and skippeth from them whom 
it hateth. Tityrus and I, in experience 
of our lott, whose happe it should be to 
enjoye your Love, instead of ene 
we burned Mistletoe and Box for our 
divination, and unto me Amaryllis you 
fled, and chose rather to turne to an 
unworthy shepherd, than to burne like 
an unworthy Lover.” 


For purposes of sorcery the mis- 
tletoe has always been reckoned 
of considerable importance. In the 
Tyrol, it is believed that the plant is 
guarded by the serpent called hazel- 
worm (our blindworm), and that he 
who can catch that reptile off its 
guard will obtain great treasure, and 
be endowed with the power of be- 
coming invisible. In Holstein the 
mistletoe is called marentakken, 
which means, literally, “the branch 
of spectres,” from the belief that 
holding a branch of it in the hand 
will enable a man not only to see 
ghosts, but to talk with them. It 
is held in some parts of Germany 
that the huntsman should carry mis- 
tletoe with him in order to ensure 
success in the chase. 

The mistletoe is believed in North 
Germany to frighten away the night- 
mare. In the Netherlands, where 
the same notion is current, it is hung 
over the head of the sleeper. In 
Austria, a ‘preventive of nightmare 
is to lay a sprig of mistletoe on the 
door-sill. 

The farmer, too, finds @ super- 
stitious use for the plant. If you 
want to have extra good luck for 
your dairy, it is said in the north of 
England—give your bunch of mis- 
tletoe to the first cow that calves 
after New Year’s Day. 
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Shakspeare calls the plant the 
“ baleful mistletoe,” most likely in 
allusion to the ancient but erroneous 
belief that its berries were poisonous. 
That in many respects it was quite 
the reverse of baleful we have 
already seen. It has, however, been 
omitted to state that it was some- 
times employed for the preservation 
of health. Shaw, in his “Account 
of Elgin and Moray,” appended to 
Pennant’s “Tour in Scotland,” in- 
forms us that the inhabitants of these 
parts, at the full moon in March, cut 
withes of mistletoe or ivy, made 
circles of them, kept them all the 
year, and pretended by their means 
to cure hectics and other troubles. 

We leave the mistletoe, and come 
now to consider the Oak, “ the king 
of forests all:” a tree celebrated as 
much in song and popular tradition 
as it is in connection with the use- 
ful arts of life. It was considered 
sacred by many ancient nations— 
for example, by the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the in- 
habitants of Britain and Guaul. 
The earliest historical records in 
existence contain repeated allusions 
to it. Indeed, with the exception of 
the ash, no tree can compete with it 
in the extent of veneration paid to 
it, or in the dignity of its traditions, 

Among the Greeks, the Arca- 
dians held that the oak was the first 
tree ever created. According to 
others, however, the oaks on which 
grew the first acorns eaten by man 
flourished on the banks of Achelous, 
The Greeks had a_ remarkable 
phrase relative to the tree—*“I 
speak to the oak,” which’ was em- 
ployed as a solemn asseveration. 
Socrates often swore by the oak ; 
and the women of Priene, a mari- 
time city of lonia, Mr. Loudon 
mentions, “ in matters of importance 
took an oath by the gloomy oak, on 
account of a great battle that took 
place under an oak between the 
Prienians and other [onians.” 
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By the ancients the tree was de- 
dicated to Jupiter, on account, it 
was said, of ari oak tree on Mount 
Lyceus, in Arcadia, having shel- 
tered the god at his birth. It was 
held to be the emblem of hospitality, 
after the transformation into an oak 
of Philemon, who kindly enter- 
tained Jupiter and Mercury when 
these two gods were travelling in 
disguise. The oak formed the civic 
crown of the Romans ; and boughs 
of the trees, with acorns, were 
carried in marriage processions as 
emblems of fecundity. 

The northern nations esteemed 
the oak as highly as those of the 
south. It was considered by them 
as under the protection of Donar 
or Thor, the mighty hammer- 
wielding god. In Britain’s early 
days it was the tree of trees. 
Among the ancient Celts it appears 
to have been an object of worship ; 
and one of the few certainties about 
the Druids is their veneration for 
the oak, as has been seen already in 
connection with the mistletoe. 

That in so many quarters the 
tree should have been regarded with 
feeling of awe is far from surprising. 
It is of all trees of the forest the 
fittest to represent supernatural 
strength and power. The great age 
to which it sometimes attains makes 
a man’s life shrivel up, in his own 
estimation, into insignificance. The 
fantastic outline, too, of its branches 
powerfully impresses the imagina- 
tion; it looks a tree whose growth 
has been a matter of pain; its 
strength seems to have been the 
result of a long wrestling with éruel 
fate. 

The wood of the oak always 
formed the yule-log of our ancestors, 
The origin of the yule-log is sup- 
posed to date as far back as the 
early Britons, and to be found in 
their strange religious practices. 
Without going into a speculation as 
to the meaning of the ceremony, it 
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may be mentioned that the Druids 
professed to maintain perpetual fire, 
and that once every yearall the lights 
belonging to the people were ex- 
tinguished, and re-lighted from the 
sacred Druidical flame. 

This,” remarks Mr. Loudon, ‘“ was 
the origin of the yule-log, with which, 
even so lately as the commencement of 
the last century, the Christmas fire, in 
some parts of the country, was always 
kindled ; a fresh log being thrown on 
and lighte 2d, but taken off before it was 
consumed, and reserved to kindle the 
Christmas fire of the following year. 

. And, just as the Ancient 
Britons believ ed that it was essential 
for their hearth fires to be renewed 
every year from the sacred fire of the 
Druids, so their descendants thought 
that some misfortune would befall 
them if any accident happened to the 


yule-log.”’ 


Some odd practices belong to the 
yule-log, such as the mixing its 
ashes in the drink to be given to 
cattle, for the benefit of their health; 
and the casting them on the fields, 
as used to be done in France, in the 
belief that the corn would in that 
way be preserved from rust. 

But to return to the oak growing 
green in the forest, I may mention 
that Fairyland, according to old 
Scandinavian ideas, was gathered 
at its roots, and within in it dwelt 
many sorts of strange beings. 
“When you see a large hole in an 
oak,” says an article of Yorkshire 
folk-lore, “ you may be sure that 
the tree is haunted.” In Germany 
it is believed that the holes in the 
oak are pathways for elves. ‘These 
elveg are little beings small enough 
to creep into acorns and hazel nuts, 
where they hide themselves, and 
where sometimes even,— 

Lying down they soundly sleep, 
As safe as in a castle. 

Crosses were often long ago 

marked upon oak trees. ‘This was 


with a view to withdrawing them 
from the dominion of Thor and 
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Odin, and placing them under the 
protection of Christian spirits. It 
was fancied that, inscribed with the 
cross, they would afford a safe re- 
fuge, not only to human beings, but 
to some tribes of the elfin world. 
An old German tale, which I shall 
repeat, represents one of the small 
people entreating a woodman to cut 
crosses on an oak as a safeguard for 
herself and her companions. 

A peasant named Hans Krepel 
being one day at work on a heath 
near Salzburg, “a little wild or 
moss-wifie” appeared to him and 
begged that on leaving his labour 
he would cut three crosses on the 
last tree he hewed down. This re- 
quest he neglected to comply with. 
On the following day she appeared 
again, saying, “ Ah! my man, why did 
you not cut the three crosses yester- 
day? It would have been of service 
both to me and yourself. In the 
evening, and especially at night, we 
are constantly hunted by the wild 
huntsmen, and are obliged to 
allow them to worry us, unless we 
can reach one of these trees with a 
cross on it. From thence they have 
no power to remove us.” ‘The man 
answered, churlishly, “ Pooh! Of 
what use can it be? How can the 
crosses help you? I shall do no 
such thing to please you, indeed!” 
Upon this the “wifie” flew upon 
him, and squeezed him so hard that 
he became ill after it, notwithstand- 
ing he was a stout fellow. 

In England it was at one time 
thought that oaks were mysteriously 
protected, and that if any injury 
were done them it would be severely 
punished. Of this belief the gossip- 
ing Aubrey gives a curious ex- 
ample :— 


‘‘A strange noise,” he says, ‘‘ pro- 
ceeds from a falling oak, so eal as 
to be heard at half a mile distant, as 
if it were the genius of the oak lament- 
— . It has not been 
usually observed, ” he continues, ‘ that 
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to cut oak-wood is unfortunate. 
There was at Norwood one oak that 
had misseltoe, a timber tree, which was 
felled about 1657. Some persons cut 
‘this misseltoe for some apothecaries 
in London, and sold them a quantity 
for ten shillings each time, and left 
only one branch remaining for more to 
sprout out. One fell lame shortly 
after; soon after each of the others 
lost an eye; and he that felled the 
tree, though warned of these misfor- 
tunes of the other men, would, not- 
withstanding, adventure to do it, and 
shortly after broke his leg; as if the 
Hamadryads had resolved to take an 
ample revenge for the injury done to 
their sacred and venerable oak. I can- 
not here omit taking notice of the 
great misfortune in the family of the 
Earl of Winchelsea, who, at Eastwell, 
in Kent, felled down a most curious 
grove of oaks, near his own noble seat, 
and gave the first blow with his own 
hands. Shortly after his countess 
died in her bed suddenly, and his 
eldest son, the Lord Maidstone, was 
killed at sea by a cannon-bullet.” 


The classical fiction of the Hama- 
dryads alluded to in this extract is 
a beautiful one. The Hamadryads 
were nymphs, each of whom was, 
as Pindar says, “ doomed to a life 
coeval with her oak.” In Apollonius 
Rhodius we find one of them im- 
ploring a woodman to spare a tree 
to which her existence was attached. 


‘Loud through the air resounds the 
woodman’s stroke, 
When, lo! a voice breaks from the 
groaning oak: 
‘Spare, spare my life! a trembling 
virgin spare ! 
Oh, listen to the Hamadryad’s 
prayer ! 
No longer let that fearful axe re- 
sound ; 
Preserve the tree to which my life is 
bound ! 
See, from the bark my blood in 
torrents flows ; 
I faint, I sink, I perish from your 
blows!’” 


In bygone ages many omens were 
afforded by the oak: “It was the 


fear of the superstitious for their 
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oracle, at the same time that it was 
the resort of the hungry for their 
food.” The oak-groves of Dodona, 
in Epirus, were the most noted as 
well as the most ancient oracle on 
record. All the trees in that sacred 
forest, after the consecration of the 
ground by Jupiter, became endowed 
with the gift of prophecy. And 
they not only spoke and delivered 
oracles when in a living state, but, 
tradition informs us, when some of 
them were cut down to build the 
ship Argo, the beams and mast fre- 
quently spoke and warned the argo- 
nauts of approaching calamities. 

Later generations followed the 
example of their forefathers in look- 
ing to the oak for indications of the 
future. The change of its leaves 
from their usual colour gave more 
than once, says Evelyn, “ fatal pre- 
monition of coming misfortune 
during the civil war.” From the 
gall or oak-apple much valuable in- 
formation was obtained. Willsford, 
in his “ Nature’s Secrets,” remarks: 
“Tn autumn (some say), in the gall 
or oak-apple, one of these three 
things will be found (if cut in pieces) 
—a flie, denoting want; a worm, 
plenty; but if a spider, mortality.” 
An older writer, Lupton, tells us, 
“Tf you take an oak-apple from an 
oak-tree and open the same, you 
shall find a small worm therein, 
which, if it doth flye away, it signifies 
wars; if it creeps, it betokens 
scarceness of corn; if it runs about, 
it foreshows the plague. This is 
the countryman’s astrology, which 
they have long observed for truth.” 
In the supplement to the “ Ath@nian 
Oracle” it is said that “ the fly in 
the oak-apple is explained as denoting 
war; the spider, pestilence ; the 
small worm, plenty.” 

Sometimes an old oak was myste- 
riously united to the fortunes of a 
neighbouring family : ill-fortune or 
death never visiting the family but 
it influenced the tree. Allan Ram- 
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say, the Scottish poet, mentions an 
oak tree, known as the Edge-Well 
Tree, which, he says, ‘“‘ grows on the 
side of a fine spring nigh the castle 
of Dalhousie, very much observed 
by the country people, who give out 
that before any of the family died a 
branch fell from the Edge-Well Tree.” 

There are several medicinal 
charms worked by means of the oak. 
Of these the following are decidedly 
the most interesting. If any one is 
afflicted with the gout, says a Teu- 
tonic piece of folk-lore, let him take 
hold of an oak, or a young shoot 
already felled (Ekenhessen), and 
say— 
‘¢ Ekenhessen, ik klag dy, 
all de ryten Gicht de plagt my— 
Ik kaun dar nich fer gaen, 
du kannst damit bestaen. 
Den eersten Vagel, de ewer dy fliigt, 
den gif dat mit in de Flucht, 
de naen dat mit in de Lucht. 

Lm. . 2.89.” 


*¢ Oak-shoot, I to thee complain, 

all the torturing gout plagues me— 

I cannot go for it, 

thou canst stand it. 

The first bird that flies above thee, 

to him give it in his flight, 

let him take it with him in the air. 
In the name, &c.” 


Let us picture to ourselves some 
poor sufferer from gout going through 
this performance in cheerful antici- 
pation of a perfect cure. This is 
one of the pleasures of the study of 
folk-lore; we can make ourselves 
spectators of many a fantastic action 
and escape for a little into a region 
very unlike our present every-day 
life. 

A®’German cure for ague is to go 
into a forest, walk round an oak, 
and say— 

*¢ Goden abend du gode olle, 
Ich brenge di dat warme un datkolle.” 


** Good evening, thou good one old, 
I bring thee the warm and the cold.” 
In England the oak assisted in 

the cure of ague, but in a different 
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way. A writer in Notes and Queries 
states that about a mile from Berk- 
hampstead, in Hertfordshire, where 
two roads cross each other, there 
are a few oak trees called cross oaks. 
To these aguish patients used to 
resort, and peg a lock of their hair 


into one of them. Then, by a 
sudden wrench, they transferred the 
lock from their heads to the tree, and 
returned home with the full convic- 
tion that the ague had departed with 
the severed hair. “ Persons now 
living,” says the writer who gives 
this information, “have often seen 
hair thus left pegged into the oak, 
for one of the trees at the cross 
road only was endowed with the 
healing power.” The remedy ap- 
pears, however, to have now gone 
quite out of use. 

In Oldenburgh it is deemed a 
good remedy for toothache to bore 
the tooth witn a nail till it bleeds, 
and then drive the nail in an oak at 
a place where it will not be shone 
on by the sun, keeping strict silence 
during the operation. The pain 
will cease when the nail rusts. 

There is a ceremony for the cure 
of a child’s rupture by means of a 
split piece of oak which has been 
traced on the Continent from Riigen 
in the Baltic to Waldeck in Lower 
Austria. It resembles the supersti- 
tious practice with a young ash 
sapling mentioned in my last article. 
A piece of oak is split on Christmas 
Day or Good Friday, and the child 
is passed naked between the split 
pieces three times backwards. ‘The 
pieces are then tied together with 
the child’s shirt, and the cracks are 
filled up well with clay. This is done 
amidst entire silence, and the joined 
portions are thrown on the fire: 
when they are consumed the rupture 
will be cured, 

It is a German superstition that 
by contact with the holes in the 
trunk of the oak, various troubles, 
especially of the hand and foot, may 
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be cured, These holes have already 
been mentioned as the entrance pas- 
sages for the elfin race. There are 
several superstitions connected with 
the oak which cannot well be classed 
under any particular head, but which 
ought not to be passed over. It 
was an old belief that lightning 
might strike, but would never burn 
the oak. No doubt this was because 
it was under the special protection 
of Thor, the Thunderer. Another 
tradition, mentioned by Bacon, is 
that boughs of the oak put into the 
earth will put forth wild vines. It 
is said in Brandenburg that a cow’s 
milk will be made pure by passing 
it into the pail (at milking time) 
through a bit of perforated oak- 
wood. In some parts of Germany 
it is said that the oak and the hazel 
dislike each other. We have already 
had one or two other examples of 
this feeling of enmity between dif- 
ferent plants. A tradition exists in 
Westphalia giving the oak a place 
in the history of the Wandering 
Jew. It asserts that that unhappy 
vagabond can only rest when he 
shall find two oaks growing in the 
form of a cross. 

A tree so long-lived as the oak 
must be pretty familiar with the 
ravages made by death amongst 
mortals. In Westphalia it was once 
the custom to announce formally to 
the nearest oak any death that had 
occurred in a family. And, before 
burial, in some remote German 
villages, it was the fashion to place 
acorns in the hands of the dead. 

In some out-of-the-world parts of 
rural England the oak still takes 
part in the observance of Oak-apple 
Day, the 29th of May, in memory 
of King Charles’s preservation in 
the oak of Boscobel, and his restora- 
tion. Huge branches of oak are 
cut down and dragged home, and 
the old towns and villages are made 
to look gay with long lines of green 
boughs projecting from every house. 
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As a badge the oak is used in 
Scotland by the clan Cameron. It 
was adopted as their badge by the 
Stuarts, and the superstitious High- 
landers looked upon its not being an 
evergreen as an omen of the fate of 
the royal arms. 

To the proverbial folk-lore of 
Britain the oak has contributed to a 
considerable extent. “ Little strokes 
fell great oaks,” says the steady 
worker. “One stroke fells not an 
oak,” makes a piece of advice to the 
impetuous. In danger the insigni- 
ficant may console themselves with 
the reflection that ‘‘ Oaks may fall 
and reeds brave the storm.” ‘ The 
greatestoaks have been little acorns” 
is a proverb which has furnished a 
great orator with one of his grandest 
illustrations of what the spiritual 
nature of man may grow to in the 
long ages of eternity. And “The 
hog never looks up to him that 
thrashes down the acorns,” suggests 
many thoughts of unnoticed kind- 
nesses and benefits forgot. 

Oaks are known in Sussex as 
* Sussex weeds.” This is a way of 
expressing the commonness of the 
oak in that country: it is more 
common there than any other forest 
tree. 

In Scotland there is a saying— 


‘¢ The oak, the ash, and the ivy-tree 
Flourish best at hame in the north 
countrie.” 


A Scottish rhyme regarding the oak, 
the ash, and the elm, is given by the 
late Dr. Robert Chambers in his 
“ Rhymes,” &c. He supposes it to 
refer to some old law that it was a 
capital crime to mutilate these trees. 
‘¢ The aik, the ash, and the elm-tree, 
They are hanging a’ three.” 


There are two variations of this 
rhyme. The first is— 


‘* The aik, the ash, the elm-tree, 
Hang a man for a’ three, 
But ae branch will set him free.” 
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The second runs— 
** Oak, ash, or elm-tree, 

The laird can hang for a’ three ; 

But fir, saugh, and bitter-weed, 

The laird may flyte, and make nae- 

thing by’t.” 

By the Saxon laws in England we 
know that oaks were protected from 
injury. 

When noticing the ash tree, I gave 
a proverbial suying relating to the 
weather to be expected in the event 
of the oak coming into leaf before 
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the ash, or the ash before the oak. I 
would refer the reader to that pas- 
sage in the preceding article; and I 
shall not detain him longer just now 
than to add that the oak seems to 
have had something to do with the 
weather in ancient days as well as in 
modern times. On Mount Lyceus, 


in Arcadia, there was a temple of 
Jupiter with a fountain, into which 
the priests threw an oak branch in 
the times of drought to produce 
rain. 








NECESSITY 


MAKES MAN. 


Because the Kings of Macedon swept Greece, 
‘The brave Achcean league was born, 












To wrench from wolfish Burgundy, shorn Freedom’s fleece, 
Swiss Cantons rose one morn. 

What fired the Provinces ? 
Of Spain. 

Conquer.” 


When Rome was hurled on Carthage by stern Fate, 
To arms her startled merchants tiew. 


The trampling heel 

‘They cried, ‘‘ We must, we can 
Woe, bitter fountain-spring of lasting weal, 
Necessity makes man. 


When the Greek’s sudden thunder boomed at Tyre’s gate, 


Her boys to soldiers grew. 


United by the third George, blindly fierce, 
The States worked out their keen-spurred plan, 
Sharp through thy heart’s core let this truth like lightning pierce, 


Witness yon Empire with gold dust baptized, 
Napoleon welded where he warred; 


Necessity makes man. 


Byron at bay, the world with song surprised, 
‘Those made the man who marred. 


The child, who steered, alone serene, through China seas, 
Wreck of the gutter, life began. 
Necessity, devises, dares, directs, decrees, 
Necessity makes man. 







Rosert BatTson.* 


* The poem, by Robert Batson, entitled “Music,” which appeared in our last | 


number, is to be set to music by Arthur Wellesley Batson, choir-master of Swansea 
School, and author of various hymns, of the popular song to Charles Kingsley’s Mango 
Tree, &c., and by Wm. Samuel Bambridge, the distinguished Professor of Music at 
Marlborough College, whose melody will form a feature in the Christmas concerts 


of the Marlborough College Choir, which have attained so wide a popularity in Wilts. 
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SMITH AND SMYTHE. 


A NOVEL. 


By Harry Herman. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Happiness not bought with gold. 


Cotonet Smits had hardly finished 
speaking to Mr. Hall, when a post- 
chaise was seen coming along the 
road, and as the old soldier looked 
round, he perceived that it was oc- 
cupied by his brother William, his 
sister-in-law, and Dr. Fax. The 
lady was waving her handkerchief in 
token of recognition, and two or 
three minutes afterwards, the vehicle 
drew up in front of the hotel. 

The Colonel was both astonished 
and overjoyed at seeing his brother 
and wife, and his old friend. He 
could not think what lucky circum- 
stance had brought them to Wor- 
nessing Beach ; but they were there, 
and that satisfied him for the mo- 
ment. 

William Wagge Smith had grown 
quite stout since we last saw him 
at Laburnum Villa; his hair had 
turned iron grey, as behooved a 
gentleman who wore the aldermanic 
gown of the greatest corporation in 
the world—of the mighty City of 
London. The golden chain of office 
seemed to have hung lightly around 
his neck, for although his hair, as 
we have said, exhibited the dis- 
colouring influence of time, the 
ruthless destroyer had passed ten- 
derly over his features. They looked 
as youthful as they did six years and 
a half ago, and the same good- 
humoured smile, the same benevo- 
lent expression showed itself upon 
his face. 

And Mrs, Smith, too, had grown 


stouter and more matronly, if that 
“ pretty, lovely, merry, chubby” 
litle woman ever could look 
matronly. Whatever Mr. Smith 
might have thought of her in former 
years, she looked “ prettier, love- 
lier, merrier, and chubbier,” as she 
alighted from that post-chaise, than 
she had been when we met in her 
little parlour. And the baby, too, 
had grown to be a strapping little 
fellow, who did not wait for an in- 
troduction, but expressed his appre- 
ciation of the little party assembled 
on the lawn by running to each and 
insisting on being lifted up and 
kissed by everybody, including Joe 
Bambert and the waiters. 

The worthy little Doctor was the 
only person there who had not 
altered—his appearance was as un- 
changeable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, which, by-the-bye, 
have been altered so considerably, 
that nobody knows what they were. 
He looked the same as he had done 
for the last fifteen or twenty years, 
and if fate granted him another score 
of summers of terrestrial life, it was 
very likely that the Doctor would 
look quite the same then. As un- 
pretending as ever, as kind-hearted 
as ever, he was as much beloved as 
he ever had been by the “ Smith” 
branch of the descendants of Jere- 
miah Adullam Smythe. 

And when everybody had been 
introduced to everybody else, and 
everybody had shaken everybody 
else’s hands, and the ladies had 
kissed each other all round, and 
Master Smith had followed their 
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example by kissing everybody and 
being kissed by everybody a second 
time, Joe Bambert conducted his 
newly-arrived guests to their apart- 
ments, and thus the Colonel was, 
for the moment, deprived of the 
opportunity of asking his brother 
how he came to Wornessing Beach. 

And as a natural consequence, 
the old warrior was teased nearly 
out of his life by the two ladies 
who remained on the lawn, and who 
persisted in knowing everything the 
Colonel did not know, and who, 
when they discovered that he would 
not or could not teil them what they 
desired, walked away arm-in-arm, 
trying to pout and smiling all the 
while, in spite of themselves, as 
sweetly and as prettily as women 
will do sometimes when they want 
to appear cruel, but their love will 
not tolerate it for a moment. 

Silly Bill had taken his little girl 
in his arms and had crept away in 
silent joy, looking now at Angel, 
and then at the glittering coins 
which he jingled in his hand. 

“He is happy now,” said Mr, 
Hall, ‘“‘he is a good, honest fellow, 
and he loves that little fairy as if 
she were his own child. ‘Those 
blue-striped stockings and the little 
hat with the pink ribbon have been 
for a long, long time the ultima thule 
of his desires, and now that he can 
give her them, you may be certain 
that he would not change places 
with a king.” 

“TI have been told a little of his 
history,” rejoined the Colonel, “ but 
I want to learn more. He bears 
an extraordinary resemblance to a 
youth—now dead—whom I knew, 
and loved as afather. Therefore, I 
am beginning to take an interest in 
the man, and seeing you on such 
good terms with him, I felt sure 
that you would be able to give me 
more precise information than I have 
received.” : 
“I doubt it, my dear sir,” replied 
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the clergyman. “I know nothing 
about him but what every fisherman 
in the place is also acquainted with. 
I have, it is true, studied his man- 
ners and habits, and, taking into 
consideration how he came to this 
place, I feel certain that he has 
not been brought up to a sailor’s 
life.” 

“* Have you never heard him men- 
tion any name besides ‘ Silly Bill’? 
The waiter told me a little while 
ago that the man sometimes goes 
about in fits of madness, as he called 
them, and that then he spoke about 
people whom they do not know here, 
and about strange places. Have 
you, perhaps, ever met him in such 
a mood?” 

“IT have, indeed, several times,” 
replied Mr. Hall, “ but his language 
has always been so incoherent that 
I could make nothing of it. I heard 
him mention only one name, and 
that is one borne by a great many 
people, so that it can serve to no 
purpose in the matter of his -identi- 
fication.” 

“‘ Great results often spring from 
little causes,” said the Colonel in 
return, “ and any trifle may help us. 
Pray, sir, what was that name?” 

* Smith !” 

“*My own name!” 

* But you will confess, I am sure, 
my dear sir,” interrupted the rever- 
end gentleman, with a smile which 
he could not suppress, “ that a very 
great many people besides yourself 
bear that name. So, you see, it 
really is no clue at all.” 

“ You are right in that,” replied 
Colonel Smith, “and I am really 
very foolish in my persistent associ- 
ation of that man with the lad I 
knew. Never mind though. We 


are all in the hands of providence.” 

“ And if there is something in 
that man’s history which we ought 
to know,” continued the parson, 
* be assured we will know it in due 
time. 


There is nothing hidden 
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before the Lord, and His ways are 
inscrutable.” 

Just then Dr. Fax, who had re- 
freshed himself from his journey, 
returned to the lawn and joined the 
group. 

“ Now, my dear Doctor, as I have 
caught you,” exclaimed Colonel 
Smith laughingly, “I will not let 
you go before you tell me how you 
and my brother came to unearth us 
here. The ladies are most impatient 
to know allaboutit. I thought you 
were roaming about Lago Maggiore 
or Lago Como, enjoying the delicious 
breezes of Bellagio, or contemplating 
the glories of a southern sunset from 
the top of Milan Cathedral.” 

“ We returned about a week ago,” 
replied the Doctor, “as Mr. Smith 
had some business to attend to in 
London which required his personal 
supervision. In the meantime we 
tried to look you up, and on calling 
at your house, we learned that you 
were down here; and as we had 
already previously made up our 
mind to spend a fortnight at an 
English watering-place, we packed 
up our trunks and came to Wornes- 
sing Beach. And that is all.” 

“Hm! That is all!” repeated 
Colonel Smith. ‘I feel certain the 
ladies expected a much more sensa- 
tional story about the matter. But 
I suppose you have come down here 
for some quiet enjoyment ; therefore, 
when William and Ellen will have 
joined us, I shall propose that we 
take a boat and sail over towards 
Marley Point.” 

** And I shall second the motion,” 
exclaimed a clear vuice behind them. 

It was Mrs. William Smith who 
thus energetically endorsed her 
brother-in-law’s suggestion, having 
overheard him as she descended the 
steps from the hotel. 

The party was soon ready, and 
one of the numerous sailing-boats, 
lying on the beach for hire, was 
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obtained, and after the little flutter 
of excitement usual on such occa- 
sions, the boat started. 

It was a beautiful summer day, 
and those true and loving hearts 
wereas happy and as joyous asaclear 
conscience and that most merciful 
of all divine gifts—a robust health, 
could render man or woman. The 
ladies were sitting together in the 
stern, with Master Smith between 
them, while the gentlemen smoked 
their cigars forward —Dr. Fax 
having been placed amidships, as 
Mr. William Smith told the good- 
natured old man, for the purpose of 
serving asa barrier between tobacco- 
smoke and patchouli. And there, 
on the rippling waters, glittering as 
one vast mirror, amid that grand 
silence, the gay laugh of childhood, 
and the hilarity of retined enjoy- 
ment, sounded doubly joyous — 
doubly pure. It is in the solitudes 
of nature, from whose holy and 
trying ordeals fools and villains 
fly, that the beauty of the soul 
sparkles in its brightest sheen, and 
the virtues of the heart are betrayed 
by the words that are bestowed, in 
admiration, upon the great bounty 
of the Giver of all good. There 
Creation seems to bear a thousand 
shapes, pleasing in every one, wrap- 
ping the thoughts as in a mysterious 
dream, and as the glance flies from 
hill to vale, and then sweeps 
from the undulating waters to the 
cloudless sky, nature triumphs over 
selfish thoughts and claims our whole 
and undivided attention. Whole 
and undivided? No; notso! For 
the beauties of love and affection 
and the serenity of creation are as 
compatible with one another and 
as easily and freely intermixed as 
the crystal liquid of the brook is lost 
in the silvery waters of the stream 
that receives its flood, 

Sail on, ye happy hearts! 
on! 


Sail 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Showing how Silly Bill recollected the 
name “* Varenne,” and did not recollect 
it after all. 

From sunlight to darkness ! 

From the hushed peace of the 
summer-day’s glory, to the wild 
shrieks of the tempest’s fury ! 

Lightnings flash and quiver along 
the inken sky and tremblingly scatter 
their wrath, their might, their fiery 
vengeance midway between heaven 
and earth—between the raging sea, 
that in pearling, snowy anger defies 
the noisy demon, and roaring, foam- 
ing, rolling, mounts billow upon 
billow heavenward, as if to meet the 
foe—between the lowlaid earth, that 
trembles, crouches and hides her 
face, and prays, and the angry 
firmament where far beyond the 
mortal view—far, ay, far beyond 
man’s benighted eyes—lies the realm 
of glory and eternal peace ! 

And man! 

How bears himself the lord of 
creation ? 

He is very brave. He is very 
clever. A thousand times over and 
over again has he chained down and 
daunted that very devil that peals 
and roars out there; he has used him 
times out of number as a subser- 
vient slave to work his will, to do 
his work. Ah, but he cannot chain 
him when he comes in his full 
might, in all the strength of his 
loosened fury! and humbly does 
man, great man, crouch then within 
his habitation, and cast anxious 


glances towards the little bits of 


metal which are to shield him from 
the danger. 

And in the midst of all this, the 
clouds, dark and threatening, send 
down their flood, and heaven and 
earth and air and water mingle in 
the fight, and man, proud man, be- 
comes the helpless victim. 

All Wornessing Beach has retired 
to rest ; the long row of little houses 
looks dark, without a light glimmer- 
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ing in the windows; the big hotel 
even frowns gloomily, without the 
smile of a single twinkle piercing 
the black night. And all along the 
beach the waves dash, and surge, 
and roll, and surge and roll again in 
never-ceasing effort; they rush in, 
and break, and recede and rush in 
again, ever renewing their attack, 
ever baffled by the mighty will 
which bids them go—“ thus far, and 
no farther.” 

And whilst the elements are at 
war, an angel, Silly Bill's Angel— 
sleeps peacefully in the little cottage 
under the cliff. Arrayed in all the 
glory of her new shoes and stock- 
ings, she had sung herself to sleep, 
nestling to the poor fellow’s breast. 
Slumber had crept lightly upon her, 
and now she slept the sleep of 
angels. 

Silly Bill assured himself of the 
fact, and then, gently, tenderly, oh 
so tenderly—he carried her to her 
little bed and covered her over, and 
kissing her fair brow, stole away on 
the tips of his toes. 

There had been no light in the 
cottage, but when the semi-idiot had 
seen his charge to rest, he lighted a 
candle and sat down before the little 
window, musing. 

How the winds roared and hissed 
without! how the fiery wrath of the 
skies crashed amidst the peals !—and 
all so black, so dark!—black and 
dark even as sin, with the flames 
of the vengeance of the Most High 
crushing it to its doom. 

Many a storm, many a tempest, 
many a fearful night and more 
horrible day had Silly Bill seen since 
Wornessing Beach had sheltered 
him, but none as terrible, none as 
dreadful as this. His limbs shivered ; 
it seemed to creep along his bones 
and to penetrate to the marrow, 
leaving a shuddering, gnawing sen- 
sation which struck chill and horror 
into every fibre, every tissue of his 
body. 
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And as he sat there, watching the 
black horror, it seemed to exercise a 
strange spell upon him. Visions, 
curious, wonderful, now bright, now 
gloomy, would dance along the black, 
black sky, and flicker past and 
vanish, and burst forth again in 
cheery sheen, and disappear in the 
dread night. And strange thoughts 
would dawn upon his memory, and 
strange names would rise to his lips 
and tingle in his ears, and strange 
memories of strange places would 
flash across his mind. Like a kalei- 
doscope of thoughts, thrown upon 
his mental vision, now close to his 
soul’s eyes, then drawn away again, 
ever changing, brightening, darken- 
ing, so the poor fellow’s head seemed 
to swim amidst a crowd of delicious 
dreams. And when he would try 
to clutch and grasp any one of the 
visions, it would slip away from him 
like a mocking wraith, and laugh- 
ingly, cheerily, dissolve into another 
view more attractive than its pre- 
decegssor. 

And in the midst of the tumult 
without and the dreams within, Silly 
Bill thought he heard a long, wail- 
ing cry of agony piercing the din 
and ringing in his ears. 

He listened. 

Yes, sure enough, there it came 
again—shrill, agonizing: ‘ Help! 
Help! Help!” 

Silly Bill rose and opened the 
door. 

The bleak blast rushed into the 
cottage and whirled around the 
room, and the shell-worker, fright- 
ened for the safety and the repose 
of his little girl, closed the door 
again. 

Then again he heard the cries of 
despair : 

“ Help! Help! Help !” 

It seemed to creep across the 
water in its dying effort and to 
struggle, faint and gasping, to his 
ear. 

The man took one long, search- 
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ing look through the window, but all 
was black there, except when the 
lurid streaks of lightning lit up the 
firmament in ghastly colours. 

Then he took down a heavy, 
rough sort of overcoat and hood, and 
wrapping it around him, he opened 
the door carefully, and using all his 
strength he shut it softly behind 
him. 

Again came the cries: “Help! 
Help!” but lower and fainter than 
before. They seemed to proceed 
from some spot quite close to him. 

He darted through the gloom to- 
wards the place on the beach whence 
the sounds seemed to proceed, but 
the impenetrable veil of the dark- 
ness foiled him in his attempt. 

Then a flash of lightning, creep- 
ing, as if in charity, slowly along 
the skies, showed him— hardly 
twenty paces off—a man and a woman 
stretched on the sands, half covered 
by the broken timbers of a boat, 
which the waves had hurled beyond 
their own reach on to the sands. 

“Help! Help!’ sounded the 
cries again—but fainter, much 
fainter than before. 

Silly Bill rushed to the place where 
the victims of the ocean’s fury lay. 

In the meantime the cries had 
been heard by the coast-guardsmen, 
and a party of the brave guardians 
of England’s shores came running 
along the beach, carrying lanterns 
which lighted up the way before 
them. 

* This way, this way !’’ cried Silly 
Bill, when he perceived the welcome 
succour, “ Here they are.” 

“Who? where?” cried the sturdy 
mariners, crowding around him, 
until they noticed the two figures 
stretched on the sands at their feet. 

“‘ Lord-a-mercy, they're dead!” 
cried the boatswain, holding his 
lantern so that the light fell upon the 
two faces, which were pale—pale as 
death. And then, with a start, and 
nearly a scream, he added, “ Why, 
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sure enough, it’s the squire’s son 
and daughter! Come, lads, quick ! 
before it’s too late.” 

They pulled the lifeless forms 
from amid the timbers, and raising 
them on their shoulders, were about 
to carry them to the coast-guard 
house, some distance down the beach, 
when Silly Bill stopped them, and 
said quietly, “No, this way, to 
Silly Bill’s. Much better! Much 
nearer.” 

And leading the way, he opened 
the door of the cottage for them, and 
putting his finger to his lips, he 
pointed to the little cot where his 
Angel slept. 

The men treaded quietly and softly 
across the room, and deposited their 
burdens side, by side, on Silly Bill’s 
bed. 

They were well accustomed to deal 
with cases of this sort, and they went 
to work in a calm, orderly way, em- 
ploying the usual restoratives. 

But a very few moments proved 
that, as far as the young lady was 
concerned, help had come too late. 

Cold and frigid, with her eyes 
open in ghastly stare of death, with 
the agony of the watery tomb yet 
visible on her lips, on her brow, 
witb her garments dripping, and her 
hands cold and starkened, lay there 
the daughter, the only daughter of 
that rich old man—lay there the 
girl who, the morning before, had 
sneered at the people she met—lay 
there the girl who had left the beach 
in the sunshine of day and of life, 
and who had returned in the dark- 
ness of the night, and of death. 

There she lay on that bed—that 
same bed where six years and a 
half before Silly Bill’s form had 
rested. 

And beside her lay her brother— 
the rich old man’s only son—his 
hope—his joy—the son for whom he 
had worked, who was to reap the 
benefit of his wile, of his deceit, of 
his guilt. There he lay—the scion 
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of the Smythes, hovering between 
life and death—even as Silly Bill 
had lain on that same bed six years 
and a half before. 

And there are men who say there 
is no Providence; there are men 
who say there is no retribution! 
There are men who say that when 
they die they are simply dead, and 
life is ended, and they will crop up 
again as flowers, as roses and 
posies amid the verdure of Spring 
loveliness, Oh, you Atheists! Short- 
sighted as you are—struck blind as 
you are by the flare of your own 
conceit and vanity, so that you can- 
not even see the luminous glory of 
Heaven’s immortality—you cannot 
help perceiving occurrences such 4s 
this, which point to a just vengeance 
of the Deity which you offend by 
ignoring it, and which the most 
hardened among you dare not ex- 
plain away by the subtle, by the cold- 
blooded infatuation which you call 
reasoning. 

And as Silly Bill stood by, watch- 
ing the men who were using all 
efforts to rouse the little flame of 
life which flickered under the chilly 
breath of Death, he noticed, sus- 
pended on the neck of the dead girl 
—and dangling from a thin gold 
chain—a miniature portrait of a 
lady. 

It seemed to fetter his gaze with 
mysterious charm—so sweet, and 
still so potent that, as if impelled by 
an unknown might, he took the 
jewelled likeness in his hand and 
looked at it. 

And as his glance rested upon it, 
it seemed to smile upon him so ten- 
derly, so lovingly, that all his heart 
seemed to be stirred with a new life 
—that an affection, immeasurable 
and unspeakable, seemed to be in- 
fused into his very being. 

Oh, he knew that face so well— 
so well! 

He could not say where he had 
seen it, nor whén—but he knew it ; 
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he knew every feature, he knew that 
finely-arched brow, those eyes. He 
was sure that those sweet lips had 
spoken words of love and tenderness 
to him—he could not recollect where, 
and it seemed to be long, long agw ; 
but he felt certain—much more than 
he had been of his own existence 
during six years and a half—that he 
had known that beavtiful lady, and 
that he had loved her, and that she 
had loved him. And she was painted 
in a rich velvet dress, and jewels 
sparkled in her ears, on her breast, 
on her fingers. How came he—the 
poor outcast—to know that great 
lady, arrayed in velvet and dia- 
monds ? 

And while he thus nervously held 
the bauble which exercised so power- 
ful a speli upon him, it slipped from 
his fingers, and when he picked it up 
again the reversed side came acci- 
dentally uppermost. 

Aud there, engraven on the yellow 
gold, he read the words: 

‘* HENRY VARENNE 
to 
His dear wife Héléne, 
On the birthday of their son 
WILLIAM.” 

“Varenne! Varenne!” Surely 
he knew that name. He had heard 
it before. Oh yes, people had told 
him about the Squire who had lived 
at Wornessing Hall before that bad 
man, whom Silly Bill feared so much, 
had arrived—yes, the Squire who 
had died in a foreign land. But 
never before had that name struck 
his ear as it did now. It sounded 
to him like a name which had been 
given to him long, long ago. 

“On the birthday of their son 
William!” William Varenne! Why! 
That name! That name! He knew 
it had something to do with himself 
—and it tore through his head un- 
til it seemed to swim in fever; and 
he gasped as he tried to recollect, as 
he tried to pierce the shroud of time 
—until it grew fainter and less dis- 
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tinct, and his mind broke under the 
effort, and was a more dreary blank 
than it had been before. 

Pale, and with haggard looks, he 
sank back on a chair. 

One of the coast-guardsmen 
noticed his unusual emotion, and 
tapping him on the shoulder, said,— 

‘*What’s the matter wi’ ye, me 
man? QOne’d think it’s you a-dying, 
instead o’ the Squire’s son here.” 

“It’s all gone! All gone!” mut- 
tered Silly Bill. “ Knew it all, but 
it’s all gone now.” 

“What's gone?” inquired the 
man. 

“ The lady—the beautiful lady— 
and the name, yes, the name ; Silly 
Bill knew it, but it’s all gone.” 

“Don’t mind him,” enjoined the 
boatswain, under whose care the 
vigour of life was returning to the 
rescued young man, “don’t mind him. 
He’s got one o’ his mad fits on him, 
and there’s no making heads or tails 
o’ him then.” 

At that moment the little medal- 
lion which Silly Bill had let fall back 
upon the dead girl’s bosom became 
entangled in something or other as 
they tried to lift the prostrate body 
of young Smythe ; the slender chain 
snapped, and the trinket flew away, 
rolled along the floor, and was lost 
from sight. 

“ There’s a fine go,” exclaimed 
one of the men, “ there’s the young 
lady’s necklace broken and the locket 
gone. We must find it, or th’ old 
man might say we took it.” 

“Never mind that now,” an- 
swered the boatswain. “Some one 
must goat once to the Hall, and tell 
’em about what’s happened.” 

Silly Bill jumped up suddenly. 

* Silly Bill will go,” he cried ; 
“ yes, yes, please let Silly Bill go!” 

The old sailor looked at him for a 
moment. 

“ Well, you’re as good as another 
for that matter, and you are smart 
enough sometimes, although they say 
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you’re mad. If you want the job, 
go and tell the Squire that his 
daughter’s dead, and that he had 
better come and fetch his son, for 
there’s no knowing as whether he 
won’t die also.” « 

Silly Bill started to go. 

“And mind you,” continued the 
man, “ break it to him gently. ’Tis 
a hard message.” 

Before he had time to conclude, 
Silly Bill had rushed out and dis- 
appeared in the night. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Showing what happiness gold can 
procure. 


Axsout four hours before the bodies 
of James Smythe, junior, and Miss 
Smythe were found on the beach, 
their father was sleeping in his arm- 
chair in his library at Wornessing 
Hall. 

A quaint, old-fashioned room it 
was, with its stained-glass windows 
upon which industrious French 
monks had lavished their consum- 
mate skill and their exquisite art 
during a great portion of the thir- 


teenth century, and which had been | 


brought over from France by a 
member of the ancient house, in the 
days when Normandy was one of 
the jewels of the English crown. 
Generations upon generations had 
lived and died; the glories of the 
family, who had first set foot on 
English ground on the day when 
the Conquering William slew Anglo- 
Saxon might and chivalry at Hast- 
ings, were departed and nearly 
unknown, except by the records— 
the never-dying parchments, stored 
high up on the shelves of that same 
library ; even the throne and crown 
of England had been hidden in the 
shade of misfortune for a time, and 
new races of kings had sprung up 
and held the sceptre of Richard 
Ceur de Lion—but those windows 
remained as bright in their gorgeous 
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colours, in their magnificent com- 
bination, as on the day when the 
artists had set them aside as com- 
pleted. Andtheold, curiously carven 
oaken chairs with their patchwork 
cushions, the heavy oaken table now 
hidden under the green cloth, the 
whole of the furniture, in fact, spoke 
of an era when things were made 
with a view to endurance as well as 
beauty. The walls, it is true, 
showed traces of the handiwork of 
the nineteenth century ; the original 
oaken panels had disappeared and 
been supplanted by a sort of em- 
bossed leather covering, which, al- 
though in harmony with the remain- 
der of the room, was still so evidently 
modern as to strike the connoisseur 
ataglance. At the farther end of 
the room a great mirror, once the 
ornament of one of the palaces of the 
Queen of the Adriatic, hung in an ex- 
quisitely engraven, gilt-bronze frame, 
which would have done credit to 
the artist whom the second Henry 
of France delighted to honour—to 
Benevenuto Cellini. And all around 
the walls ran the shelves stocked 
with the lore of the learning of 
centuries, with rare manuscripts, 
and priceless black-letter volumes 
among the mass of modern works 
which the present proprietor of 
Wornessing Hall had placed there 
when he took possession of William 
Varenne’s inheritance. 

Mr. James Smythe, senior, had 
returned in bad humour to his man- 
sion. He felt an instinctive dread 
of Silly Bill, and could not bear 
the sight of him. Then he was 
nettled by his son’s cool behaviour, 
and by his refusal to drive the poor 
fellow away. So he had ridden 
back to the Hall, and on entering his 
library he had given strict orders 
that no one should intrude upon 
his privacy, except when he rang 
the bell. 

The dinner-hour had come and 
passed, and still Mr, Smythe had 
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given no sign. The servants, 
accustomed to his occasional fits of 
ill-humour, served the meal in the 
dining-room, but neither their master 
nor his son and daughter were there 
to partake of it. After it had re- 
mained there for over an hour, they 
cleared it away again, but left the 
utensils on the table. 

Mr. Smythe had been walking up 
and down in his room for a couple 
of hours at least, when he threw 
himself in his arm-chair and fell 
asleep. 

In the meantime the horizon had 
darkened, and heavy black clouds 
were rushing across the sky, be- 
coming denser and denser every 
moment; the soft breeze of the 
summer evening was fast changing 
to a hurricane, and as the twilight 
grew darker and night approached, 
the heavens were black and the 
tempest howled in the air. 

Then came the gale, with its peals 
of thunder and its lightning-flashes, 
shaking the many-coloured windows, 
and whirring and whirling around 
the old mansion. 

And the old man slept still. 

At last one crash, louder and 
fiercer than the rest, woke him from 
his slumber. He rubbed his eyes 
and raised himself in his chair, and 
looked around in amazement. 

“Is this theawakening ? Is this 
the awakening ?” he muttered. “It 
was so beautiful a little while ago, 
and now .’ He dared not to 
finish the sentence, but, shuddering 
inspite of himself, he touched the bell. 

A servant entered with noiseless 
step. 

‘‘Have your young master and 
mistress returned?” asked Mr. 
Smythe without turning round, see- 
ing his domestic in the mirror 
before him. 

No, sir.” 

“Not returned ?” inquired the 
ex-lawyer anxiously. ‘ What can 
that mean ?” 
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“T don’t know, sir,” replied the 
man ; ‘‘but I believe young master 
said that he was going out in a boat 
with Miss Smythe.” 

“Oh! oh! I forgot,” rejoined 
the old man. “He has probably 
rowed over to Marley, and as the 
storm has come on so suddenly, he 
will most likely stay at Mr. Custen’s 
to-night.” 

“ Very likely, sir.” 

“But he might have sent a mes- 
senger for all that,” continued Mr. 
Smythe. ‘ I hope nothing has hap- 
pened to them.” ‘Then he placed his 
head on his hand and sat for a few 
moments in silence. 

The servant thought it was time 
to remind his master that he had 
not partaken of food since the morn- 
ing, so he asked: 

* Will you dine, sir? 
o'clock.” 

“No; leave me alone,” was the 
gruff reply. ‘Iam not hungry.” 

And the servant left the room as 
noiselessly as he had entered. 

When the man was gone Mr, 
Smythe went to a large iron safe 
standing in a corner of the library, 
and unlocking it, took out a small 
metal box, which he placed on the 
table before him. Experience had 
evidently taught him carefulness, 
since the days when he used to leave 
his papers lying in an open deed- 
box in his office, for the lock of that 
little receptacle was quite a wonder 
of ingenuity. 

The ex-attorney took out a bun- 
dle of letters, and commenced by 
opening and reading the first, thus :— 


It is nine 


** Palazzo Spinola, Genoa, 
“ 28th August, 1835. 


“My Dear JAmes,—Joy, thousand 
joys, my dear friend, to-day my long- 
desired wish has been accomplished, 
and a son and heir has been born to 
me. Heldne also is, you will be glad 
to learn, as well as the circumstances 

ermit. I am so happy, that I hardly 

ow what to write, and that for the 
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moment I nearly forgot the fate which 
a bitter fortune has in store for me. 
My dear James, I feel every day more, 
that my days in this world are num- 
bered, that, in fact, before the winter 
is over, I must say good-bye to this 
life and its pleasures and sorrows. My 
cough is getting worse every day, and I 
dread the approach of every night. 
But, my dear James, when I am gone, 
you will be a father to my poor infant 
boy—will you not? I know you will, 
especiaily under the peculiar circum- 
stances of my marriage with Heléne. 
It is not necessary that she should 
know all. She will be well provided 
for, and I know, I feel certain, that 
you will try your best to make her 
forget the loss she will sustain in 
me. 

‘‘T return the will properly signed 
and attested. It had better be in your 
keeping, as you are the executor, and 
the only man in England acquainted 
with all my property. 

‘“T cannot conclude without again 
adjuring you, my dear James, to be a 
father to my poor little babe when I 
am dead. You have promised already, 
and I know you will keep your word. 

“Yours sincerely, 
‘* HENRY VARENNE.” 


Mr. Smythe put down the letter. 

“The twenty-eighth of August, 
1835,” he muttered. ‘‘ Twenty- 
three years ago to-day. ‘You will 
be a father to my poor infant boy.’ 
How have I fulfilled my promise ? 
Oh, it will come up. It will rise up 
before me and gloom up phantom- 
like—that broken promise. I can 
see him now—]I can see him—Henry 
Varenne, standing before me and 
opening his pale, bloodless lips, and 
I can hear him ask : ‘ Where is my 
son? Where is my boy?’ Away! 
away! away!” And he hid his 
face with his hands. 

“ Oh, what a fool I am!” he ex- 
claimed after a while. ‘I shall 


become a prating dotard soon. I 
have kept those letters all these 
years—1 have kept them, preserved 
them jealously—to heap coals upon 


my own head. Why do I not burn 
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them ? 
I will.” 

And, with the packet of letters in 
his hand, he staggered towards the 
fireplace. 

The grate was cold and black. It 
was summer, and not a spark glim- 
mered there. 

‘Curse them ! curse them !” cried 
the old man savagely. ‘ Why can’t 
I have what I want when I want 
it? What is the good of all my 
money, if I am to be annoyed like 
that ?” 

And, with his teeth rattling, and 
trembling on every limb, he reeled 
back to his arm-chair. 

**T did not murder him,” he con- 
tinned. ‘It was not I who sent 
him io his death. I had nothing to 
do with it—nothing whatever ; it 
was all Smith’s fault. He must 
answer for it. Yes; he—he,’’ he 
gasped, “not I—no, not I.” 

And whilst the guilty conscience 
tortured the old man, the storm 
without grew fiercer and louder. 

Such crashes! Such flashes! 

Never before had Mr. Smythe 
trembled before the wrath of God 
as he did then—during that fearful 
night. 

Every peal of thunder seemed to 
ask him: ‘“‘ Where is my boy?” 

Every flash of lightning seemed 
to light up a ghostly figure on the 
coloured windows, and it seemed to 
ery: “Where is my son?” 

And his boy, his daughter? Where 
were they? 

A horrid thoughtquivered through 
his brain, and seared his heart as 
with a red-hot iron. 

Twenty-three years ago this day 
Henry Varenne had confided his 
infant son to James Smythe’s care. 

He had neglected, perverted his 
trust. 

And now, im the midst of this 
dreadful hurricane, James Smythe 
knew not where Ais son, where his 
daughter were. 


Yes; I will do it. I will, 


XUM 


XUM 
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The old man fell on his knees. 

“Oh, merciful Heaven!” cried 
he, in his anguish, “no, not that 
vengeance; on me be it, not on 
them—not on them !” 

At that moment a tremendous ring 
of the great’ bell at the hall gate 
penetrated even to the library. 

Mr. Smythe jumped to his feet. 

“Thank Heaven!” he cried, “ they 
have returned—they have returned.” 

And he rushed to the door and 
listened. 

The servant entered a few mo- 
ments afterwards. 

“A man wants to see you, sir,” 
he said; “he says it’s urgent. He’s 
a messenger, I believe.” 

“From my son,” cried the old 
man; “send him up.” 

*“ He didn’t say from whom,” 
joined the domestic. 

“Send him up,” bawled Mr. 
Smythe at the top of his voice. 
“How often must I repeat my 
orders?” 

The man went out and returned 
with Silly Bill. 

At the sight of that face, at the 
sight of that figure, the ex-attorney 
turned deadly pale, and staring 
before him, as if frightened by a 
phantom, he walked backwards to 
his chair. 

Was it the spirit of that murdered 
boy, grown to manhood, that had 
come to claim his own? Was it 
the unearthly apparition of his own 
creation, fashioned of the substance 
of his sin, of the unhallowed thoughts 
that had perverted his brain and 
poisoned his life-blood? Or was it 
reality? More horrible still! That 
boy standing before him in flesh and 
bone, mocking his despair, grasping 
with one hand the fortune which he 
had schemed for, sinned for, and in 
the other the joy of the old man’s 
life—the old man’s children? 


re- 
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The servant, who noticed his 
master’s unusual emotion, said : 

“ This is the messenger, sir.” 

The lawyer’s hopes revived. He 
breathed heavily, and making one 
step forward, he extended his hand, 
and asked, gasping with every syl- 
lable : 

“ What is it? 
My daughter ?” 

Silly Bill was staring at him, the 
usually languishing eyes lit up with 
a curious fire, as if a strange power 
were controlling him by fits and 
starts, and a strange influence seemed 
to prompt his words, as he said, 
slowly : 

“ Silly Bill has been sent to say 
that the Squire’s daughter is dead— 
and P 

Oh ! the shriek, the cry of anguish 
that rang through that library and 
waked the mocking echoes of the 
corniced shelves: 

“Dead! Oh my God, dead !” 

And then, as if some fiend had 
taken possession of his body, the 
old man rushed at Silly Bill, and 
griping him on the breast with his 
thin, bony fingers, he cried, with his 
teeth rattling in fever frenzy: 

“She is dead! Dead !—And my 
son?” 

Silly Bill stood there like a statue. 
Was it the vengeance of Heaven that 
sat on that poor semi-idiot’s brow ? 
or do you call it accident that spurred 
him to say, quietly, as if he were 
delivering a message about:a parcel 
which had been lost : 

‘**And Silly Bill was told to say 
that the Squire had better come and 
fetch his son, for there is no know- 
ing whether he won’t die also.” 

Mr. Smythe let go his hold of 
Silly Bill, and, holding his hands 
over his head for a moment, fell 
down on the floor in a swoon. 


Say! My son? 
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HISTORY OF THE PRIORY OF ALL-HALLOWS 
FROM A.D. 1166 To 1591, AND OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 


FROM 1591 TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
(Concluded) 


A.D. 1794.—On the death of Pro- 
vost Hutchinson, Richard Murray, 
D.D., who had been forty-four years 
a Fellow, and also a Professor of 
Mathematics, was appointed by the 
Crown to the vacant Provostship. 
He had entered the college as a 
sizar, and for the sizars, when Pro- 
vost, he showed an unmistakeable 
partiality ; he looked back on his 
own early days, when it was the 
practice to make those young men 
who bore away prizes in the exami- 
nation-hall to serve as porters in the 
dining-hall. On one occasion, when 
Murray was a student, he stumbled 
when carrying a dish to the Fellows’ 
table; recovering himself, he had 
the mortification to tind that his trip 
was the cause of much laughter. 
“ When I’m Provost,” he exclaimed, 
“no sizar shall ever be required to 
do the business of a menial servant.” 
This promise he faithfully fulfilled, 
and the first act of his year of office 
was to abolish a custom which had 
the effect of degrading those laborious 
aud learned young men to the rank 
of waiters. 

Dr. Murray’s term of office was 
confined to five years—from 1794 to 
1799—a short space in the history 
of nations, but one that wiil be 
remembered in the annals of the 
Christian faith as the darkest since 
the reign of Diocletian. In the col- 
leges of France the name of the ruler 





of the world was derided; in the 
University of Dublin his name was 
revered. In France the Old Testa- 
ment was declared to be a fable; in 
our University the language of the 
Hebrews was cultivated, and their 
books were respected. Prizes were 
distributed, and the young were 
diligently instructed in the Penta- 
teuch. Doctor Newcombe, the Pri- 
mate of the Established Church, 
annually gave 100/. to promote the 
study of the Hebrew, a gift which 
his successors have kept up to our 
time. 

In this year (1794) the college was 
bequeathed a sum of 1200/. by a Mrs. 
Anne Donelan, of Hanover Square, 
London, “for the encouragement of 
religion, learning, and good man- 
ners.” Upon the interest of this 
sum was founded the Donelan Lec- 
ture, the lecturer being annually 
elected on the 20th of November, 
his duties being to preach six sermons 
in the college chapel on the great 
principles of Christianity. 

In this year, also, the College His- 
torical, which had been dissolved in 
1792, was resuscitated, and thence- 
forward, until 1806, there were two 
societies frequented by the students, 
one the extern, and the other the 
intern. 

*In 1798, a visitation was held by 
the Vice-Chancellor, Lord Clare, to 
inquire into the alleged prevalence 


* “Madden's United Irishmen.” 
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of revolutionary societies within the 
college. On the conclusion of the 
inquiry, although nineteen students 
were expelled, his lordship expressed 
himself highly satisfied with the 
discipline of the University. The 
college corps was not the least dis- 
tinguished amongst these who rallied 
around the banner of law and order 
in the troubles of that memorable 
year. Sedition was cried down by 
the heads of the University, as well 
as by the prelates of the Protestant 
and the Catholic Churches, The 
pastorals of Dr. Troy, Roman Ca- 
tholic Archbishop of Dublin, and of 
Dr. Dillon, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Kilmacdnagh, may vie with those 
of the prelates of the Protestant 
Church in their denunciations of 
French intervention. 

Although the actual operations of 
the war did not reach the College, 
yet the whole country was in such 
disorder that neither the quarterly 
examination of the classes at Trinity 
Term, nor the elections to Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships, could be pro- 
perly proceeded with, therefore those 
essential matters were postponed for 
some time, with the consent of the 
visitors; but to save the charter, the 
Provost and Fellows, on the da 
when those duties should have been 
performed, proceeded to the exami- 
nation-hall, and called upon those 
who were candidates to come for- 
ward; but, as the call was not re- 
sponded to, the Provost and Board 
adjourned to a future day, and in the 
meantime an Act of Parliament was 
passed to hold the usual Trinity 
Term examinations in October, and 
also to proceed to the election of the 
Fellows and Scholars, and it was 
at that examination that the first 
Madden premium was given to the 
best answerer of the disappointed 
candidates at the Fellowship exami- 
nation, in accordance with the pro- 


* Commons’ Journals. 


t Vide “ Cornwallis’s Correspondence,’’ Vol. iii., pp. 68, 71. 
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visions of the will of Mr. Samuel 
Madden, made in 1782. 

In this year (1798) the accounts 
of the moneys granted by Parliament 
for the building of the present chapel, 
which had been opened on the re- 
moval of the old one in 1796, were 
presented to the House of Commons 
by the proper officer.* 

In the early part of the year 1799 
the Provost (Dr. Murray) died, and 
he was succeeded by Dr. Kearney, 
who had been eleoted to a Fellow- 
ship forty-two years previously. One 
of the great questions which then 
agitated the University was the abo- 
lition of the Statutes, which (like 
those of the English Universities) 
prohibited the marriage of Fellows. 
The penalty attached to this rule was 
evaded by designating the wives of 
Fellows by their maiden names, 
Thus, an invitation to dinner would 
run, “ The Rev. Doctor A. and Miss 
B. request,” &c. This was an un- 
satisfactory position for the Fellows 
and for their wives to hold; the 
danger, too, of having the brand of 
illegitimacy stamped on their chil- 
dren had long since been brought 
under the notice of the Duke of 
Gloucester, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and of his Vice-Chancellor, 
who brought the matter before the 
Duke of Portland, then Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, 
Lord Clare, however, did not go the 
full length of advocating the total 
abolition of the law of celibacy, but 
merely so much thereof as would 
permit the Provost and Senior Fel- 
lows to marry., The Duke of Port- 
land was adverse to any change in 
the law, and declined to interfere in 
the matter—a line of conduct which 
greatly irritated the Vice-Chancellor, 
as appears by the following haughty 
and angry letter written by him to 
Lord Castlereagh, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, on the subject :t— 
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‘THe Eart or CLarE To Lorp 
CASTLEREAGH. 


“Ely Place, Dublin, 
«25th Feb., 1799. 
“My Dear Lorp.—I send you a 
copy of the Statute for enabling the 
Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity 
College to marry. You will, I hope, 
agree with me, that if I am to continue 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin, and a Visitor of Trinity Col- 
lege, that I have a right to expect from 
the Duke of Portland an acquiescence 
in any recommendation I may make of 
statutes which relate to the interior 
economy of the college, and I must 
repeat that on this subject I feel I have 
very strong reason to complain of 
something worse than neglect and in- 

attention on the part of his Grace. 
‘This most irksome and unpleasant 
office has been forced on me by the 
Duke of Gloucester, and nothing short 
of a strong sense of duty on my part 
to the king’s brother should have in- 
duced me to accept it. I have already 
had the misfortune of holding repeated 
visitations of the college, which I can 
assert with confidence have rescued it 
from ruin; and I do desire that it may 
be understood by the Duke of Portland, 
finally and explicitly, that I will con- 
tinue to hold thesituation of Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University and Visitor of 
Trinity College on no other terms than 
those which I feel I have a right to 
demand from him, and from every 
other Minister of the Crown. I seek 
not to dabble in patronage; but after 
the labour which I have undergone, 
and which I must still submit to, in 
keeping that seminary ‘within any rea- 
sonable limit, I do expect that when I 
apply for any statute for its better 
government my application will re- 
ceive the attention which I feel it has 
aright to command. I cannot see any 
good reason why the Duke of Portland 
should interfere with me on a subject 
so peculiarly within my province, 
and which he cannot have the means 

of understanding. 
‘* Yours always very truly, 
+ My dear Lord, 

“* CLARE.” 


Not satisfied with enclosing a 
draft of the statute to Lord Castle- 
reagh, the Vice-Chancellor also sent 
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one to Lord Cornwallis, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland; and he des- 
patched the same to the Duke of 
Portland, with the following letter:— 


‘* Marquis oF CORNWALLIS To THE 
DvukKE oF PorTLAND. 
*‘ Dublin Castle, 
‘¢ 28th Feb., 1799. 

‘“*My Lorp.—The Earl of Clare, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin, has represented to me that it 
would be proper a new statute should be 
made, permitting the Provost and Senior 
Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, to 
marry. 

‘‘T enclose to your Grace, herewith, 
the draught of a statute for that pur- 
pose, and request you will lay the same 
before his Majesty, with my humble 
recommendation, that his Majesty will 
be graciously pleased by his Royal 
Letter, to establish the same as one of 
the statutes of the college. And if 
his Majesty be graciously pleased to 
consent thereto, I request your Grace 
will move his Majesty for his Royal 
Letter, directing Letters Patent to be 
passed, under the great seal of this king- 
dom, for establishing the said statutes 
as one of the statutes of the said Col- 
lege and University. 

“| have, &c., 
‘* CORNWALLIS.” 


The great influence of Lord Clare 
failed to obtain for the Provost and 
Senior Fellows that permission to 
marry which had then been so much 
desired; and it was not until 1811 
that the statute enforcing the celi- 
bacy of the Provost was repealed,— 
nor was it until 1840 that the re- 
striction on marriage was entirely 
removed, 

Having brought our history of 
the University of Dublin now to 
the close of the last century, we 
shall conclude by noticing a few 
of the events that have marked 
its subsequent career. By one of 
the provisions of the Act of Union, 
the College was deprived of its 
privilege of sending two repre- 
sentatives to Parliament. This 
wrong, inflicted upon it by Lord 
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Castlereagh, was afterwards repaired 
by the Reform Act of 1832. 

Early in the present century, the 
celebrated Dr. Barrett (Vice-Pro- 
vost), discovered in the manuscript 
library an ancient copy of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, a portion 
of the prophecy of Isaias, and of 
the works of St. Gregory Nanzian- 
zene—all written in the second cen- 
tury, and in the old square Greek 
character. These MSS. were written 
over by some of the monks of the 
middle ages, who, being short of vel- 
lum thus utilized them. Dr. Barrett 
by accident observed the faint charac- 
ters; his curiosity was immediately 
excited, and he applied his active 
mind to the deciphering of one of 
the oldest Christian MSS. in the 
world. The Provost and Board im- 
mediately took the matter up, and, 
with their wonted liberality, got at 
great expense a copper plate en- 
graved for each page, and these give 
a critical resemblance of the writing. 
The work is so arranged that you 
have the original square Greek text 
on one page, while opposite to it is 
a version of the common Greek, and 
at the bottom of each page are 
copious notes in Latin, with its 
numerous references, 

Dr. Barrett was the author of 
several works—not the least curious 
of which is “ An Inquiry into the 
Origin of the Constellations that Com- 
pose the Twelve Sigus of the Zodiac.” 
It is curious, he observes, that all 
nations agree in grouping the stars 
along the ecliptic into twelve signs, 
and these he divides into two parts; 
the first six have a historic refer- 
ence to the creation of the world,* 
and the second six betoken its future 
history. This extraordinary work, 
replete with the deepest research, 
the last written on astrological 
science, is to be found in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 


* « Barrett on the Zodiac,” pp. 8—16. 
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In 1815 the College Historical So- 
ciety was again suppressed, and in 
1843 was once more revived. In 
every department of science the 
Board have in the present century 
done much towards the advancement 
of learning. The school of medicine 
and the school of engineering have 
each sent out men of whom their 
country may well be proud. 

In 1851 a Royal commission, under 
the great seal, was appointed to in- 
quire into the discipline, the studies, 
and the revenues of the college. 
In the report of the commissioners, 
which was laid before Parliament in 
1853, they recommended, amongst 
other matters, that the Statutes 
should undergo a complete revision. 
This recommendation was carried 
into effect by Letters Patent, dated 
3lst January, 1855; and various 
alterations in the Statutes were at 
the same time introduced, of which 
the principal was the power given 
to the Provost and Senior Fellows 
to found, with the consent of the 
visitors, new professorships. In 
1857 other Letters Patent were at 
the request of the Chancellor of 
the University obtained, which has 
special reference to the Senate. 

In the year 18 )8 other Letters Pa- 
tent were issued under the Great 
Seal, whereby fourteen studentships 
were founded, at a salary of 1002. 
per annum for each, tenable for a 
period not exceeding seven years, 
and open to candidates of all religious 
denominations. 

In the present year the great of- 
fices of the University which had 
since the Revolution been closed 
against Catholics, Dissenters, and 
Jews, were thrown open by an Act 
of the Legislature to all religious de- 
nominations, 

We cannot bring our history to a 
close without acknowledging the 
great kinduess of Dr. Lloyd, the 
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present learned and distinguished 
divine who presides over the col- 
lege, and who permitted us on seve- 
ral occasions, when the library was, 
during the last long vacation. closed, 
to consult in his private study the 
manuscript history of the late Vice- 
Provost, Dr. Barrett, and to make 
those extracts which in the fore- 
going pages we so frequently placed 
before our readers. When we com- 
menced it was our intention to con- 
tinue our history to the present time ; 
yet, on consideration, we have re- 
solved to close our labours with the 
closing years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Our passing allusions to more 
recent events will scarcely be con- 
sidered an infringement of this reso- 
lution. We trust our readers will 
acquiesce in the propriety of the 
change. In truth, it is difficult, in 
the midst of party struggles, to write 
with calmness on those subjects con- 
cerning which these struggles took 
place. No doubt it is the duty of 
History—just as the day that has 
set casts its twilight into the night 
—so it is, we say, the duty of His- 
tory to illuminate with the light of 
the past the darkness of the future. 
The historian should understand the 
spirit of party, but he should be 
above its influences; he should 
stand on a lofty eminence, from 
which he could, unmoved, see the 
clouds and hear the storms as 
they rush beneath him. But then 
it is not given to every one who 
writes history to fulfil this the no- 
blest office of the historian, and, for 
ourselves, we are too conscious of 
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our own shortcomings to hope that 

a success so different could be within 
our reach. At the present moment 
(to say nothing of other party strug- 
gles, which in the history of recent 
years we should notice and discuss) 
the great educational question, and 
with it the position of the University 
of Dublin, are subjects of keen de- 
bate. They make and unmake 
ministries. 

Our fervent hope is, that the glory 
of the University may not be dimmed 
by coming changes. To her we look 
with reverence and love ; for how 
large a part of the days of early 
manhood did we spend under the 
shadow of her walls! and how deep 
was the draught of knowledge that 
we might have quaffed at her hands, 
had we but the wisdom to receive 
it! Neither can any Irishman for- 
get that here many of the great men 
of his country were trained to great- 
ness. What the porch and the aca- 
demies were to Athens, that to Ire- 
land was the University of Dublin! 
Molyneux, Swift, Berkley, Gold- 
smith, Grattan, Flood, Hussey Burgh, 
Ponsonby Curran, Provost Hutchin- 
son, Plunket, and a host besides nur- 
tured there the genius that to her and 
to them gave immortality! And let 
it be told to her honour that it was 
under her flag that the last of those 
we have named, Plunket, fought 
the great battle of Catholic emanci- 
pation, The glory of her house will 
remain while the memory of that 
act and of these men lives. 

OxiveR J. BuRKE. 
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FOR HIS COUNTRY: 


TALE OF THE AMERIVUAN WAR. 


By a SouTHEerRN SOLDIER. 


BOOK FIRST. 


PERHAPS NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


All in its rude and prickly bower, 

That crimson rose, how sweet and 

fair ! 

But love is far a sweeter flower 

Amid life’s thorny path o’ care.” 

Burns. 
Art Davies’ Reach again ! 

The children of the Virginian 
planter who lay buried in Yorktown 
Cemetery had come back to the old 
homestead—but it was no home for 
them now. 

The rooms on the ground floor 
were occupied by a number of 
swaggering, boisterous Federal of- 
ficers; the cabins and kitchens had 
been transformed into guard-houses, 
and Carrie, poor Carrie, had only 
the little room where her grandfather 
had died, and another for her special 
use. 

And in the yard, guarded by 
chains of sentries, sixty Confederate 
soldiers, officers and privates, were 
confined as prisoners of war. 

Colonel Phillips, Harry Davies, 
and I were among these prisoners. 

The day after the battle of Wil- 
liamsburg, the Emeralds had found 
their braveCaptain, slightly wounded, 
at the hospital of Williamsburg. We 
were taken there in the first in- 
stance, and after having been asked 
to give our parole not to escape 
until exchanged and refused it, we 


were marched back along that hor- 
rible road to Yorktown. 

I shall always remember that 
fearful march. 

Carrie had expressed her wish to 
go with her brother, as he required 
some care and attention, and Charles 
Davies had obtained permission for 
her to do so. The Unionists had 
refrained from depriving me of my 
horse, which I resigned to her. 

It was then only, as I was drudg- 
ing along through the heavy sticky 
clay, with my cavalry boots weigh- 
ing me down like hundredweights, 
that I could appreciate the tortures 
our poor infantry sustained like 
heroes, since we had left York- 
town. 

On our arrival at the place where 
we had spent so many months, we 
were taken to the old fort on the 
bluff, and then, at Charles Davies’ 
intercession again, we were sent to 
Davies’ Reach, previous to being 
transferred to Fort McHenry, whilst 
the remainder of the prisoners went 
to Old Point Comfort. 

We had been at the farm over a 
week, and during that time I had 
much opportunity of seeing and 
speaking to Carrie. I had known 
her a long time, and it had been in 
Yorktown Cemetery, at her grand- 
father’s funeral, that I first met her. 
I cau see her before me now, as if 
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the whole scene were being enacted 
to-day, so pale, so pretty, with such 
a sweet, startled fawn look in her 
eyes, and still looking a true daugh- 
ter of the Cavaliers. Her silken 
tresses had become unfastened, and 
had rolled away over her shoulder, 
half covering her as with a halo of 
beauty; she being evidently un- 
aware what a wealth she was ex- 
hibiting to all eyes. She looked so 
lovely to me, so,simple, and still so 
queenly, so lofty, and still so tender, 
that my gaze rested fettered on her 
form, and I stood there spell-bound, 
and looked at her and watched her. 

Nearly a year had passed since 
then ; I had seen her often, and 
always with the same feeling of 
admiration. During the long months 
of my sojourn at the Peninsular 
Head-quarters I met her over and 
over again, sometimes with her 
brother Harry, sometimes with Mrs. 
Sinclair, an old widow lady with 
whom she lodged. I became aware 
of the fact that she was making a 
serious impression upon me, and 
endeavoured to banish the thought 
that I liked her better than any of 
the charming ladies I had met down 
South. I was not a man to fall in 
love with every pretty girl I saw, 
and I had come in contact with so 
many beauties, and had gone through 
the ordeal unscathed, that I thought 
my feeling in this instance was 
merely a passing fancy which I 
could easily banish if I thought pro- 
per. And then Carrie was so child- 
like, so sweetly innocent in her ex- 
pressions, that no one could help 
liking her. But love was quite 
another thing, especially when, for a 
second, her brow would extend, and 
her figure seemed to clothe itself 
with a mantle of dignity and hauteur 
which was quite indescribable, It 
was just this difference of deport- 
ment, this ever-counteracting charm, 
which formed the principal spell ex 
ercised by the little witch who had 
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captivated me and bound me with 
her silken fetters. But then not a 
word escaped from her lips that 
might not have been spoken by a 
duchess, and not a thought seemed 
ever to cross her mind that would 
have raised a blush on the face of 
the snowiest innocence. 

And as the days, and weeks, and 
months wore on, I found myself 
unconsciously paying her thousands 
of those little attentions, which seem 
meaningless nothings in themselves, 
but which still are full of expression to 
those who watch one another’s looks, 
who notice every smile. And gra- 
dually the knowledge stole on my 
mind that these little attentions were 
not distasteful to her. Garrison life 
in America during the war was vastly 
different from garrison life in Eng- 
land, and during the time I spent 
in Yorktown, superintending the 
construction of some of the for- 
tifications, I passed many evenings 
with her. Unrestrained by the fetters 
imposed by town society, we would 
sit in the moonlight and talk for 
hours, I, thinking but of her, and 
eagerly snatching at every syllable 
she spoke, in the hope of proving it 
a hint of encouragement; she, evi- 
dently without a thought in her 
breast that my mind wandered in 
that direction. And if it was such 
bliss to be sitting there by her side, 
how immeasurably greater must 
have been the happiness to possess 
that treasure, to call her all my own! 
Oh, how I longed to encircle her 
slender waist with my arm; what 
would I not have given for the right 
to snatch a single kiss ? 

Then came winter, and still I had 
not opened my lips on the subject 
that was continually uppermost in 
my heart. Winter passed away and 
spring dawned upon us, and brought 
us to the siege of Yorktown and its 
terrors. I, who had never known 
what fear was, became acquainted 
with that strange feeling, for I 
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trembled for Carrie’s safety. Often 
when I was in the trenches, or with 
some of the regiments on our ex- 
treme right flank, I would watch, 
at night, the long fiery curves of the 
horrible mortar shells, rushing across 
the skies towards the fated town. 
And then a chill sensation would 
creep over me, and I would say to 
myself, “ Where did that strike?” 
and I would ask my brother officers 
all sorts of foolish questions on these 
matters, until at last I felt convinced 
that I loved Carrie as I had never 
loved woman before. 

Thencame the evacuation of York- 
town, the retreat to and the battle 
of Williamsburg. We have seen her 
there, in that dread hospital, a verit- 
able angel of mercy, allaying the 
pangs of despair and anguish, 

Aud now she was again in the 
home of her fathers—but what a 
change since she had left it! 

In one short year the destruction 
of war and the desolation of death 
had passed over it, and had scattered 
the old cheery spells to the winds, 
and had blighted the airs of comfort 
with their chiliy breath. 

And still it was home. It was 
better than the ruined tenements of 
Yorktown or the deserted habitations 
of the Peninsula. Far on, at the 
further end of the horizon, the sea 
rolled in purpled waves as majesti- 
cally as ever, the trees were bud- 
ding and the verdure springing up 
under the magical wand of spring, 
as they had done during the days of 
peace ; and now, even in her loss, 
she was sustained by the knowledge 
that her brother was near her and 
safe from immediate danger. 

I soon became acquainted with 
the officer commanding our guard— 
a good-natured, extremely conceited 
German—who, for a wonder, had 
served in the Foreign Legion in 
Algiers, and who, therefore, looked 
upon me as an old comrade, although 
we were enemies just then, By his 
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indulgence, I contrived to see Carrie 
often, and being thus continually in 
her society, I found that I could not 
exist much longer without telling her 
of my love. But I put it off day 
after day; a thousand times the 
words were upon my lips, and as 
often I was afraid to utter them. 

I spoke to Harry Davies about my 
passion for his sister, and he, dear, 
good fellow, encouraged me. He 
chaffed me even about my want of 
courage in facing those pretty eyes. 

‘“‘ Fire away, my boy!” he would 
say. “Don’t you know that faint 
heart never won fair lady yet? 
After so long a siege, I should say 
it were time to try the assault. And 
whatever reply she may give you, 
you can reckon upon my assistance.” 

“But suppose she refuses?” I 
asked. 

“Refuse!” he replied with a 
laugh. “I know better than that, 
You must be blind if you can’t see 
that she likes you.” 

“Oh!” I ejaculated, 
matter dropped. 

At last, after about ten days of 
vacillation, I determined to speak, 
come what may. I would know my 
fate. At the worst, it would but 
shatter the idol I had set up, and I 
thought myself strong enough to 
bear ill-fortune with the courage 
befitting a soldier, And now and 
then, in a smile, in a glance, in a 
word, I thought to detect those 
tokens of appreciation and of sym- 
pathetic requital that pointed to a 
favourable issue of my case. 

So one evening as we were sitting 
in the little arbour at the back of 
the house, which had, at my request, 
been set aside for Carrie’s use, and 
was guarded from intrusion by a 
sentry at the further end of the 
yard, I induced her to tell me her 
whole history. She wept bitter 
tears at the thought of having two 
brothers fighting ou the Northern 
side, and told me how lonely she 
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felt since the death of her grand- 
father. Then I plucked up courage 
and spoke :— 

“And has it never struck you, 
Miss Davies,” I said, “that you 
might have some one to look up to, 
and to support you, who, though 
neither father nor brother, would 
still be near and dear to you, nearer 
and dearer even than your dearest 
relatives, who would love you above 
all others, who would cherish you 
as his heart’s most priceless 
treasure?” 

She looked at me with an inquir- 
ing glance, which left me in doubt 
as to whether she understood the 
meaning of my words. 

“Oh,” she replied simply, “who 
would care for me? I am left 
nearly quite alone now, an orphan, 
and even homeless, for I live only 
on sufferance here. The war has 
deprived me even of the roof and 
shelter that was once my own.” 

And she placed one of her soft, 
snow-white hands upon mine, and 
the touch struck me with an electric 
thrill. It roused all my dormant 
courage, and made me speak where 
I had feared to breathe the moment 
before. 

“That is not the question, my 
dear Miss Davies,” I said, emphasiz- 
ing the adjective ; “‘it remains to be 
seen whether you would accept a 
protector, were one to offer him- 
self.” 

She looked at me again with such 
a sweetly innocent look—a look so 
full of confidence, that my hopes 
brightened up, and I continued :— 

“ And do you think,” I asked, 
“that among the men whom you 
have met with, and especially among 
those whom you have met with 
lately, there is any one who would 
inspire you with sufficient confi- 
dence—sufficient faith in his ability, 
and in his earnest desire for your 
welfare—that you would trust your- 
self to his care—that you would be 
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able to think of him as one who 
would do more than his duty 
towards you, as one ”—and I pressed 
closer to her, and took her hand 
again—“ who would love you and 
keep you as his heart’s cherished 
idol—and whom”—and I locked 
steadfastly at those soft eyes—* you 
could love a little in return.” 

Oh, how the little hand trembled 
—how the bosom heaved! The 
eyes were turned down, the glances 
hidden by those _ softly-pencilled 
lashes, as she whispered, without 
releasing my hand :— 

“You ought not to ask me that 
question.” 

I knew it all then. I knew that 
my hope was fulfilled; that my 
heart’s wish was granted before it 
was uttered; that she loved me— 
e’en as I loved her. So I pressed 
her hand a little more nervously, 
and turning fully towards her, her 
head half sunk on my shoulder, I 
whispered to her, with my lips 
nearly touching her ear :— 

* But [I must ask you one ques- 
tion. My life’s happiness depends 
upon it. Carrie,” I said, address- 
ing her for the first time by her 
Christian name, “ from the moment 
I saw you I loved you. I feel that 
I cannot live without you. I am 
but a simple soldier here, and the 
sad, rude fate, war, has deprived me 
even of my liberty. But away 
down in Alabama there stands, 
among the magnolias, and the 
orange trees, and the palmettos, a 
trim planter’s house, surrounded by 
thousands of broad acres, covered 
with the snowy cotton and the rich 
yellow corn, all my own, and 
rendered fragrant by the cool breeze 
wafted from the sea across the 
sumptuous southern forests. That 
is the house I can offer you, if this 
war will not claim me as its victim ; 
and here I lay it at your feet. Will 
you accept it?” 


She looked at me when I had 
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finished, and then, nestling her head 
on my shoulder, she whispered : 

“T love you—yes.” 

What a moment! What pen can 
describe my feelings as I drew her 
to my breast—my treasure—all my 
own now | 

The dream of happiness was 
complete. Life was of roseate 
hue, and the momentary bliss out- 
shone with its glory the gloom of 
our fate. 

A few moments afterwards I was 
awakened from my dream, and 
brought face to face with stern 
reality. 

I heard my name called out by 
the sentry. 

I jumped up and ran to see what 
I was wanted for. 

A Federal officer was standing 
there waiting for me: 

“T must ask you for your sword, 
Colonel,” he said, 

“My sword? It was part of the 
conditions of our surrender that the 
officers were to retain their side- 
arms.” 

“But you have refused to give 
your parole not to attempt to 
escape.” 

‘* What has that to do with ex- 
pressly stipulated conditions ?” 

“I cannot argue the point,” en- 
joined the officer; “my orders are 
to demand your sword.” 

I took my trusty blade from the 
belt, and handed it to the Yankee, 
who walked away with it. 

As I turned round I saw Colonel 
Phillips standing behind me. 

“They have done it, my boy,” 
he whispered; “now there is 
nothing that prevents us, in honour, 
from teaching them what Southern 
soldiers can do, although they be 
unarmed. What do you say to 
giving them a lesson?” 

I looked at the old soldier, and 
guessed his thouglits in a moment. 

“Right!” I replied, grasping bis 
hand. “I am ready! When?” 
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* To-night !” 
“ And Carrie ?” 
“T’ll look to her. She’s a 


Southerner, and has her brother’s 
pluck ; she’ll like it, I am sure.” 

“ But, Colonel le 

“What's the matter now, my 
boy?” 

“ Well, you see, this evening— 
you see—you know, I have a long 
time—a very long time thought that 








Carrie and I . 
* IT know all about that, and——” 
“But you see to-day — this 
evening—— ” 


** Well, what ?” 

“TI proposed to her, and she has 
accepted me; now the murder is 
out.” 

“Well, all I can say is, I wish 
you luck, my boy. I can’t see what 
it has to do with our affair.” 

“ You are right,” I replied, with 
a sigh that ran like a shudder 
through my whole frame—it cannot 
make any difference.” 

And as I looked up, I saw her 
face at the window. 

It seemed so bright, and so full 
of smiles; war and its terrors had 
passed by, and left no mark upon 
that countenance. But what had 
the coming night in store for her % 

“ And if we do get the best of 
them,” I asked Colonel Phillips, 
looking at Carrie. all the while, 
“how are we to get out of the 
Peninsula?” 

The old Virginian smiled. 

“That’s provided for,” he said, 
tapping me on the shoulder ; “ come 
with me, and I’ll show you some- 
thing.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PLAYING WITH THE FIRE, 


WE went to the little cabin at the 

further corner of. the yard, which 

had been given us as our quarters. 

It was a wretched hovel with a 

decayed thatched roof, built of 
zZZ2 
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rough-hewn logs placed on top of 
each other, the crevices being filled 
up with clay and straw kneaded to- 
gether. The door, which was com- 
posed of a couple of rotten planks, 
faced the yard, and it boasted of 
only one window, the panes of 
which had been broken long ago, 
and that was directed towards the 
trees and underbrush at the back of 
the farm. It was a most uncom- 
fortable dwelling, and during incle- 
ment weather its inhabitants were 
nearly as much exposed as if they 
had had no shelter at all. 

When I entered the cabin my 
head was so full of thoughts of 
Carrie that for the moment I forgot 
that Colonel Phillips wanted to 
speak to me. Harry Davies and 
Lieutenants Branagan and Shorn- 
cliffe were there already, and on 
seeing me so thoughtful, Harry con- 
cluded that I had asked and been 
refused. 

“ Well,” he explained, “ it’s over, 
I dare say. Your face tells a tale 
that I did not expect.” 

I smiled. Such a cross-current of 
ideas rushed through my brain that 
I hardly knew what I did, 

“Oh! it can’t be so bad, after 
all,” he added, “ for you are looking 
quite happy now.” 

“ Tam happy,” I replied. 

** And has she consented ?” 

“ Yes.” 

He shook my hand. 

* I’m glad of it,” he said ; “there’s 
nobody to whose care I would con- 
fide my sister more readily than to 
you.” 

“When you have done gentle- 
men,” interrupted Colonel Phillips, 
“T have something to show to you 
which will interest you.” 

We turned and sat down. The 
colonel produced a crumpled scrap 
of paper, and, after going to the door 
and seeing that none but our own 
men were near, he handed it to 
me, 
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“Look at the signature,” he 
said; “you know it, I have no 
doubt.” 

It was signed, “ J. E. Johnston.” 

“Now read it,” continued the 
colonel. 

I read :— 

“Information has reached the 
general headquarters that Denis 
Malone,,a Unionist agent and spy, 
well-known on the Peninsula, has 
succeeded in escaping the vigilance 
of the State police, after travelling 
for some time under the guise of a 
pedlar, through the States of North 
Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. The information states 
further that his mission has been 
secretly to incite the negroes to in- 
surrection ; and it is believed that 
he has about him a list of the persons 
who have adhered to and promised 
to assist his nefarious scheme. It is 
most important that this list should 
be in the possession of the Con- 
federate Government, and Colonel 
Phillips is therefore entrusted with 
the charge of procuring it. Three 
cases of arms and ammunition are 
hidden under the cairn erected at 
the dam-head on Harrison’s Creek, 
and the bearers of these presents 
will point out the place where two 
boats can be found. General Stuart's 
cavalry will make reconnaissances 
on the Pamunkey River on the 19th, 
20th, 21st, and 22nd instant, for 
the purpose of assisting the safe 
return of Colonel Phillips and the 
officers and men whom he may be 
able to collect for that purpose from 
among his fellow-prisoners.” 

“That is plain enough,” I said, 
after reading the precious document; 
“the only question is, now, how to 
get at those arms,” 

“That is done already,” enjoined 
the colonel, taking the paper from 
me and tearing it into hundreds of 
tiny fragments. “ Look and listen!” 

He went to the window and gave 
a low whistle. 
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Two Federal sentinels were pacing 
up and down along the fence at the 
back of the cabin andthe yard. On 
hearing the colonel’s signal, they 
walked slowly and unconcernedly 
towards the cabin window, and 
placed themselves with their backs 
on each side of it, and stood as if 
they were quite unaware of the 
colonel’s presence near them. 

“Are you there Fraser? Are 
you there Williams? ” asked Colonel 
Phillips in a low tone of voice. 

“All right!” was the subdued 
reply. 

I started to my feet. 

“Whereare the cases?” continued 
the colonel. 

“Under a pile of leaves about 
300 yards from here,’’ was the 
auswer. 

My astonishment increased. 

“When will you be on duty 
again?” 

“ At nine o'clock.” 

“All right!” whispered the 
colonel, and the two men walked 
away again carelessly and uncon- 
cernedly as if they had never in- 
dulged in a thought but their duty 
as sentinels. 

“« How is this?” I asked, in amaze- 
ment, 

A curious smile lit up the old 
warrior’s face. 

“Oh! you are not up to the 
foxes’ game,” he said; ‘but it is 
as necessary in war as the lions’, 
These two men are among our best 
detective agents, and it is they who 
brought me this order.” 

“ Do you know them personally ?” 
T asked, mistrusting such extraordi- 
nary devotion. 

* Of course I do,” answered the 
colonel. “They were born and 
bred in this neighbourhood, And 
now let me see. There are five of 
us here. We will have to divide our 
duties. It is nearly seven now. At 
nine o'clock Fraser and Williams 
will be on duty again. You, colonel, 
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will have to go out now, while our 
friends are yet on their posts, open 
the cases, have the weapons ready, 
and divide them among the men as 
they come out. To you, Lieutenants 
Branagan and Shorncliffe, belongs 
the task of selecting twenty of the 
men and bringing them one by ono 
over Fraser and Williams’ beat into 
the thicket yonder, where the colonel 
will arm them. I will undertake to 
instruct and dispose the remainder 
so that our venture will succeed.” 

Harry Davies and I jumped up 
together. 

“And Carrie?” we cried simul- 
taneously. 

‘** How impatient you young men 
are,” continued the colouel without 
moving a muscle. “I was coming 
to her. Harry will take charge of 
her. And I may tell you, gentle- 
men, our work is far from completed 
when we have succeeded in getting 
away from here. We have to settle 
accounts with Master Malone,” 

“Oh, yes!” I reptied, 
scoundrel |” 

At that moment one of the senti- 
nels outside passed the window, and 
in doing so dropped a bit of paper 
no bigger than a thumb-nail intu 
the cabin. 

The colonel flew towards it as if 
it were a gem. 

It bore only the words: 

“ He is here.” 

“Who? Who? Who is here?” 
we asked one after the other. 

“ Why, Denis Malone, of course,” 
answered the old Virginian. ‘ He 
will save us a lot of trouble. The 
first portion of our plan remains the 
same. The second part will have 
to be materially altered. Now to 
your duties, gentlemen. We have a 
sharp dog watching our movements 
now. But I think the wolf will 
prove a match for him.” 

It was one of those hazy evenings 
very common on the Peninsula at 
that time of the year. A thick 
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mist was settling over the country, 
and the trees and underbrush at the 
back of the house were surrounded 
and covered by it. It was also get- 
ting dark ; my chances of escaping 
detection were therefore very good. 

I climbed carefully through the 
little window, and threw myself on 
the ground. 

One of the sentinels walked up 
to me, and, standing by me, but look- 
ing in the direction of the bushes, 
he whispered :-— 

“ Three hundred yards from here, 
next to an ash tree with the bark 
stripped off.” And he walked away 
again. 

I crept slowly and noiselessly 
along, for about fifty yards, until I 
came into the thickest portion of the 
willows, and, with the shade of the 
trees covering me, I rose, and walked 
slowly along, counting my paces. 

When I had counted three hun- 
dred I stopped, and there—hardly 
half a dozen yards from me—I saw 
an old ash tree, which had been de- 
prived of its covering. 

I ran towards it, and truly there 
was the great heap of dry leaves, 
and, on turning these aside, I found 
the cases. They were open. My 
work was very simple, therefore, 
and I had two hours to do it. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


** Then the lion’s skin’s too short to- 
night, — 
Now for the fox’s!”—Lyrron. 


I PREPARED the parcels of ammuni- 
tion, and laid the guns carefully in 
rows, 80 as to be able to distribute 
them without noise; and then I hada 
long time yet to wait before my men 
could come. I resolved in the mean- 
time to take precautions to defeat 
any chance of discovery; and, arm- 
ing myself with a revolver, I climbed 
into the branches of a tree, about 
twenty yards from the spot where 
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our arms were deposited, and there 
I watched. 

Night had closed in, but the 
bluish haze had been driven away 
by the rays of the moon. From my 
tree I could distinguish the back of 
the house, standing high over the 
willows and stunted trees, and I 
could see lights passing along the 
different windows, but directly after- 
wards everything was dark again. 

I waited in that way about an 
hour and a quarter, when I espied a 
tall man getting over the fence at 
the back of the farm, and walk 
cautiously out among the willows. 
I could just see his head and shoul- 
ders among the bushes, as he was 
treading along, stopping and look- 
ing at every two or three steps he 
took. He was coming in the direc- 
tion of my tree. 

I descended cautiously, taking care 
notto betray my movements, and, get- 
ting behind the tree, I took out my 
revolver, cocked it slowly, and placed 
it in my sabre-belt. 

The man was coming closer every 
moment, walking along quickly and 
cautiously, his head bent forward now 
and then, as if he were straining his 
eyes to discover something. 

I looked, and was certain that he 
wore a dark-blue uniform. Besides 
that, the time had not yet come when 
our men were to come out. He was 
a Yankee ; there could be no doubt 
about that—perhaps the redoubtable 
Denis Malone himself. 

But I had made up my mind, and 
felt myself a match for him. 

He came along, step by step, to- 
wards the tree behind which I 
was waiting for him, evidently 
intending to use it for the pur- 
pose for which I had employed it; 
for, as he approached, I saw him 
raise his head and look into the 
branches. I kept behind the trunk 


and allowed him to come right up 
to the spot where I stood concealed, 
And, as he passed on one side, I 
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crouched around on the other, and 
so got behind him. 

Then, collecting all my strength, 
I rushed upon him, and grasping 
the neck-handkerchief which he 
wore around his throat, I twisted it 
with all the force of my wrist, 
strangling his cry of surprise before 
he could give it utterance. And then 
placing my left leg between his, I 
threw him to the ground with a 
violent wrench, still retaining my 
hold on his throat; and, falling on 
him, I pressed my knees on his 
chest. 

He struggled very fiercely, and 
with immense strength, but the 
grasp which I had on his handker- 
chief was too much for him, and 
nearly choked him. He tried to ery 
out, but could not. I saw, however, 
that I could not keep up this struggle 
for any great length of time; for the 
man was much heavier and stronger 
than I was, and would have worn 
me out in the end. So I let go my 
hold with one hand, and, pulling out 
my revolver, I placed the muzzle to 
his head. 

“If you stir, or give a sound,” I 
whispered, “I'll blow your brains 
out. Now what will you do? Will 
you remain quiet, or will you compel 
me to shoot you? You can’t get 
away.” 

* You've the best of me,” replied 
the man, “and I must give in, 
although you did not use fair 
means,” 

“ Everything is fair in love and 
war,” I replied; “ all I want to know 
is, if I allow you to get up, will you 
come along quietly as my prisoner? 
I don’t want to make a noise, so I 
don’t care to be compelled .to shoot 
you if I can help it.” 

I looked aside ut that moment, and 
saw a revolver lying not more than 
three paces from me. 

The man had evidently dropped 
it in his surprise when I came upon 
him. 
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I saw he was looking towards it, 
and rising slowly; keeping my 
weapon directed point-blank towards 
his head, I took two steps back- 
wards, and, with my eyes on his, I 
stooped and picked up the pistol. 

“ Now,” I said, “ get up and come 
along,” pointing in the direction 
where I had deposited the arms. 

The man rose and limped along 
painfully. I had hurt his leg against 
a stone in throwing him down. 

When we had arrived at the place 
where my arm-chests were hidden, I 
ordered him to lie down. 

“ Thope you fully understand me,” 
I said to him. “A sound or a move- 
ment, and you are a dead man.” 

He simply growled at me like a 
snared pauther, whilst I sat down 
on one of the cases and watched 
him. 

Oh, how slowly the time passed, 
and what a chaos of thoughts racked 
my mind! Now the image of Carrie 
would flit up before me, smiling and 
radiant, like a flash of pure white 
light, and vanish again at the recol- 
lection of my stern duties. Then 
the anxiety of the moment, increased 
by the extra charge of my guard over 
the man | had captured, weighed 
heavily upon me, and I felt greatly 
relieved when iu the distance [ 
heard the imperious challenge of 
the Federal sentinels relieving one 
another. 

I sat there, keeping my eye fixed 
on my prisoner, who was lying 
motionless three paces from me. I 
had discovered half a dozen cavalry 
sabres in one of the cases, and had 
appropriated one of them for my own 
use. Thus, I found myself once 
again fully accoutred. 

It was getting darker as the moon 
receded on the horizon, and in the 
shadow of the trees and the willows 
it became difficult to distinguish 
objects at any distance. I could 
no longer see the house itself, 
although the lights in the upper 
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windows were plainly visible, and 
as yet there was no sign of the 
approach of any of our men. 

Had the scheme failed by some 
accidental mistake? A word spoken 
too loudly, a hasty movement, might 
have betrayed our intentions. Or 
had Denis Malone, the crafty, the 
cunning agent of Abraham Lincoln, 
played with us, lured us on to the 
end, taking measures all the while 
to frustrate our designs? ‘The cold 
perspiration ran over my forehead 
at that thought. I did not know 
what were Colonel Phillips’ plans ; 
I knew him to be not only brave, 
but exceedingly clever, and more 
than a match for the general run of 
Yankee spies. But then he was 
evidently unaware even of the fact 
that I had escaped detection only by 
the most trying carefulness, and that 
I had to guard not only the arms, 
but a prisoner. That alone proved 
to me how easily his plans might 
become deranged by some unforeseen 
accident. 

At last I saw two men coming 
quietly along through the bushes. 
I cocked my revolver, and drew my 
sword and waited. 

The man at my feet had evidently 
beard the sound of the footsteps 
among the leaves, and he made a 
motion to raise himself. 

“ If you make the slightest move- 
ment, you are dead,’’ I said, adjust- 
ing my weapon, and he fell back 
again to his orizinal position. 

The men were coming directly 
towards me; and, as I looked, I saw 
that their number increased. 

There were at least a dozen of 
them. 

When they came closer, I re- 
cognized Lieutenant Branagan. I 
breathed more freely agaiu. All was 
safe so far. 

I beckoned to them, and in another 
minute they were with me. I armed 
them as they came up, and ordered 
all guns to be loaded. 
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The men continued to come out, 
one by one, until there were about 
twenty with me; and then, last of 
all, Lieutenant Shorncliffe appeared, 
quite out of breath, and followed by 
one of the Southern agents, who had 
rendered such excellent service. 

At the same moment a confused 
noise became audible in the direction 
of the farm, and cries and shouts 
resounded in the air. 

“Where is the colonel?” I asked 
anxiously. 

“TI left him in the yard,” an- 
swered Shorncliffe ; “I believe the 
Yankees have got wind of what we 
are doing. The colonel’s words to 
me were: ‘ Run, and tell them to be 
ready for any emergency. We’ll have 
to muke a fight of it; but, except 
the guard here, there are no Yankees 
within four miles of us.’ ” 

“All right,” I replied; “ we will 
fight it out, then.” 

The words had hardly escaped 
from my lips, when a terrific din 
was heard in the yard. Two or 
three shots were fired, and directly 
afterwards I heard the noise of a 
number of men rushing through the 
bushes towards us. 

There could be no doubt that 
they were Yankees. 

My men were lying down behind 
the arm-chests, and we had thus the 
advantage of an excellent, well- 
chosen ground. 

As they approached, I saw they 
were Northerners, led by an officer, 
who was crying :— 

“> n those rebels! We must 
not let one of them escape. For- 
ward!” 

I said to myself: ‘* Oh, my friend; 
that is easier said than done.” 

“Careful, my men !” I whispered 
then. “ Keep quiet and ready! Fire 
only at my command !” 

“ And you, sir,” I said to the pri- 
soner, covering him with my pistol, 
“if your life is of any value to you, 
do not stir or breathe even.” 
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The Yankees were rushing along 
through the bushes in quite another 
direction from that in which my men 
were posted, 

I saw that my prisoner rose with 
half his body; and, leaning on his 
arm, followed the Federal soldiers 
with his looks, 

“If you stir, you will compel me 
to blow your brains out,” I said 
quietly; “so you had better lie 
down.” 

The Federal soldiers were running 
along carelessly, and had very nearly 
passed us, when the man at my fect 
jumped up with a sudden rush, and, 
stretching out his arm, cried loudly : 

‘“‘ Here captain! this way; they 
are here.” 

* You will have it, then,” I said; 
and, pulling the trigger, I fired. 

The man made one jump, and fell 
down. The bullet had pierced his 
head. 

I saw the Federals turn and rush 
towards us. 

They were only about a dozen 
yards from us then, and I cried, 
‘“* Fire!” 

The flashes lit up the night, the 
smoke curled around us, and we 
heard by the cries that answered the 
volley that the shots of my men had 
had their effect. 

But in another moment the 
Yankees, reduced to little over half 
their number, were among us, and 
a fierce fight ensued, in yhich 
bayonet clashed against bayonet, and 
the butt of the musket was met in 
the same manner, without a word 
being spoken on either side, or a 
sound being heard except the shots 
of those of the Yankees who had 
not yet fired. 

But my men, although they had 
no time to reload their guns, proved 
more than a match for the Federals. 
In a very few minutes, those who 
were not stretched on the ground 
sued for mercy, finding themselves 
beaten and outnumbered. 
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T have only an indistinct idea of 
what I did during those moments, 
I remember, however, one great 
Yankee firing his piece so close to 
my face that the flames singed my 
beard and eyebrows, and nearly 
blinded me at the same time ; but 
he missed me, for all that. Then I 
recollect the same fellow making a 
furious attack upon me with his 
bayonet, thrusting so rapidly and 
savagely that I had great difficulty 
in parrying and getting out of the 
way; however, I got inside the 
point, and, closing with him, ran my 
sword through his body. Then I 
tried to fire at a Federal who was 
besetting a corporal of my party; 
but my revolver had got jammed 
between the barrels, and so I dealt 
the man a blow over the head with 
the butt, whilst one of my men 
placed his bayouet on his breast and 
compelled him to surrender. Then 
I remember the Yankee officer 
making a fierce rush at me with up- 
lifted sword, but before he could 
get at me Sergeant Nugent had 
knocked him head over heels with 
his clubbed musket. After that I 
heard a general cry for mercy, 
mingled with the groans of the 
wounded aud dying men. 

Tke whole had passed so quickly 
that it was all over before my blood 
was up, and I felt that I should 
have liked to have gone on for a 
little while longer. The excitement 
of the moment was gaining upon me, 
but I speedily repressed it. 

I looked round for the Federal 
officer. He lay there a few paces 
from my feet unconscious, and bleed- 
ing from a gash in his scalp. Giving 
another glance around the piace, I 
saw no one erect but my own men 
and those Federals who had thrown 
down their arms. 

In the meantime, our comrades 
at the farm had not been idle, 
although they were totally unarmed, 
Amid the din of the fight we had 
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not heard what was going on at the 
house ; but the victorious shouts told 
us that they had succeeded in over- 
powering the remainder of the guard. 

Then I saw Colonel Phillips 
coming towards us as fast as his 
recent wound permitted him. 

“Have you seen that scoundrel, 
Malone?” he cried, as he was 
coming nearer, “I can’t find him 
anywhere. You’ve made good work 
of it,” he added, as he saw the bodies 
which were stretched on the ground ; 
“ but all our work is useless if that 
fellow has escaped.” 

“Are you certain that he was 
here?” Iasked. “Those men may 
have been mistaken.” 

At that moment the colonel’s 
eye fell on the body of the man 
whom I had shot dead. He was 
lying with his head over one of the 
arm-chests. Phillips turned his 
face upwards with a jerk. 

* By Heavens! here he is,” he 
ered. “He has his due at last. 
Now for that paper.” 

“ He died like a hero,” I enjoined, 
sadly. “A man who could sacri- 
fice his life as he did could not be a 
scoundrel,” 

“ Never mind those sentimentali- 
ties now,” exclaimed the stern old 
soldier, who had torn open Malone’s 
uniform, and was searching his 
pockets, from which he produced 
several papers. He held them up 
one after the other in the dim light. 

“T have it! I have it!” he burst 
out suddenly, “Hereit is! Now, 
colonel,” he added, turning to me, 
“you will take six men and follow 
Mr. Fraser to the boat, where you 
will find Harry Davies and his 
sister. And then put all your 
strength to the oars ; rest not, sleep 
not, waste not a moment until you 
are at least ten miles up the Pamun- 
key, and safe in the Southern lines 
with this precious paper. The fate 


of the South may depend upon your 
success,” 





“And you and the rest?” I 
asked. 

“TJ ? ” 

“ Yes, you!” 

“ We will stay here and _ keep the 
Yankees busy, so as to prevent them 
trom following you.” 

* But——” 

“No buts—go, I command you, 
and lose not a second!” 

I called Lieutenant Branagan, 
Nugent, and four others of the 
Emeralds, and turned to follow our 
guide, ' 

I had to obey orders, but I could 
not repress the sensation, which was 
choking me. 

“ But—but you are staying to 
die,” I ejaculated at last. 

I shall never forget the old soldier’s 
serene smile as he said : 

“Yes, to die—Heaven grant it— 
for my dear South.” 

I grasped his hand, and, after a 
short pressure, ran away, preceded 
by Fraser, and followed by my 
comrades in danger. 

Half an hour afterwards we ar- 
rived at the Creek. Harry, Carrie, 
and Williams were there already. 

As we entered the boat I pressed 
Carrie’s hand silently. 

The brave little girl looked at me, 
but did not speak a word. 

We pulled along until we passed 
out on the broad river, which was 
covered with haze—a generous pro- 
tector to us, for we had to pass the 
forts ‘at Yorktown. 

Then we saw a fame shoot up 
high in the air a short distance iu- 
land; the sky became lurid, and a 
thick column of black smoke was 
rising over the trees. 

Davies’ Reach was in flames ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


TRIED BY FIRE, AND FOUND PURE 
GOLD. 

Tue little band of Southern heroes 

at Davies’ Reach was surrounded by 
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two regiments of Northern infantry. 
For two hours they had been fight- 
ing, and for one hour the old farm- 
house had beenin flames, Chargeafter 
charge had. been repelled, until but 
a score remained of the half hundred 
who had taken ‘their stand there, to 
buy with their lives the safety of the 
South from the terrors of negro 
insurrection, 

The timbers were flaring and 
crackling, the embers flying in the 
winds; the dry leaves at the back of 
the house had caught fire, and were 
sending forth volumes of blinding 
smoke, which spread over the yard. 

The death by fire behind, and the 
Yankee legions in front and on each 
side, sending volley after volley 
among the devoted Southerners ; 
and over their heads the old farm- 
stead in its death throes, even as 
they would soon be themselves. 

A Federal general was riding up 
and down behind the Northern ranks 
that had pressed close to the fence, 
which was defended by the brave 
Confederates. 

Not one of them faltered, not one 
of them wavered, although their 
doom was certain. 

Another charge ! 

This time the assault was more 
furious than before, and the South- 
erners were driven back to the walls 
of the burning house, amid the 
cheers of the Federals, who pressed 
after them. 

And in that savage turmoil one 
Federal officer distinguished himself 
especially. It was he who headed 
every charge ; it was he who, al- 
though bleeding from half-a-dozen 
wounds, was foremost again in this. 

He stood face to face with Colonel 
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Phillips, who had but a dozen of 
his men left then. 
“ Surrender!” he cried ; 


** sur- 
render to me! Don’t you know 
me? Iam Charles Davies.” 

The burning timbers were falling 
inside the house with uproarious 
crashes; the heat was nearly un- 
bearable; and death pouring upon 
the Southerners from the front, 

“We've met at last, Charles 
Davies,” replied the old man sternly. 
“ But tempt me not! Away!” 

And he levelled his revolver at 
the young man. 

Charles Davies heeded him not. 

“ Surrender!” he cried. Can't 
you see that your attempt is useless 
and death certain ?” 

The Colonel bit his lips, and gave 
a nervous twitch. 

“ Ask notagain,” he cried. “Away, 


” 


or 





“ Well, if you will not listen to 
me,” answered the young Virginian, 
“it will be your own fault. For- 
ward, men!” 

And they made a desperate rush 
at the Southerners. 

At that moment the wall of the 
old farmhouse began to quiver aud 
shake ; a moment more, and it 
belched forward, and a cloud of 
fiery dust and smoke, which scat- 
tered myriads of sparks, covered the 
Confederates and Federals alike. 





The next morning, when the 
smouldering rubbish was cleared 
away, the bodies of the two Vir- 
ginians were found side by side, 
their right hands joined in friendly 
grasp. 

They had both died, for what either 
of them deemed “ His Country.” 
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SPAIN AND THE SPANISH. 


By Wiruram Lupron Gipson. 


** Ye who would more of Spain and Spaniards know, 
Go read whate’er is writ of bloodiest strife, 
Whate’er keen vengeance urged on foreign foe 
Can act, is acting there against man’s life.” 


Sparn, the garden of Europe, as it 
has been called by many writers, is, 


at present, much more like a 
slaughter-house than a garden, 


caused by the Civil War, which is 
now raging and spreading desola- 
tion through this paradise of fruits 
and flowers, or as Byron speaks 
of it :— 


**Oh! lovely Spain, renowned, romantic 
land.” 


It is about 700 miles in length, 
and 500 in breadth, forming an area 
of 35,000 square miles, and is 
watered by 250 rivers, the prin- 
cipal of which are—the Ebro, the 
Tajo, the Mino, the Douro, the 
Guadiana, and the Guadalquivar. 

The country all over Spain is 
magnificently grand, with its prados 
or parks, cathedrals, and other 
public buildings. Madrid, accord- 
ing to a census taken in 1787, con- 
tained 506 streets or squares, 7598 
houses, 30,745 families, 15 parishes, 
16 colleges, 15 gates or doors, of 
granite, 66 monasteries, 18 hos- 
pitals, 5 prisons, and 6 hermitages 
out of town. What is the increase 
now ¢ 

Fifteen leagues from Madrid 
stands that grand pile of granite, 
in the form of a gridiron, the 
Escurial, because St. Lawrence, to 
whom it was dedicated, was broiled 
on such an instrument. The plans 
of this building were drawn by 
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Harrera. This immense edifice, 
begun by Philip IIL. in 1563, occu- 
pied thirty-one years in building, 
is three-quarters of a mile round, 
has thirty-six courts, 800 pillars, 
14,000 doors, and 11,000 windows, 
in compliment to the Virgins of St. 
Ursula; but they are all the same 
size, and resemble each other 
exactly. It is about 2700 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 
serves as a palace, convent, and 
mausoleum. 

Amongst the buildings, with 
great beauty of architecture, are— 
the Museum of Madrid, which is 
described as the richest in the 
world; the cathedrals of Toledo, 
Burgos, Valencia, Grenada, Malaga, 
Cordova, and Seville, in the latter 
of which they reckon there are 
eighty-two altars, where 500 masses 
are read every day. 

There is no store of interest 
which has been less explored than 
that of Spain; very little has been 
written about it, even in its own 
language. In the times of the 
Goths and Moors it contained 
between twenty and thirty millions 
of people, yet is now but thinly 
inhabited, to which various causes 
have contributed, as the expulsion 
of the Moors, the emigration to 
the colonies, the vast number and 
celibacy of the clergy, the indo- 
lence of the natives, and the guerilla 
warfare. According to the best 
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accredited historians, from Fer- 
dinand the Catholic to Philip HL, 
in the space of 120 years she 
lost about 3,000,000 of inhabitants 
alone by civil wars and revolutions. 
The population, according to the 
census taken in 1860, was 16,301,850 
inhabitants, or 90 per square mile. 

You step out of the reign of 
the Republic to-day into that of 
Philip II., and find the build- 
ings, the costumes, the proverbs, 
the habits, the daily life almost the 
same as in his time, You wonder 
what Spain has been doing, and the 
answer is not a difficult one— 
nothing; nor does the wish to do 
anything more exist, it is quite 
satisfied. Ferdinand and Isabella 
made it a prosperous nation, and 
filled it with great works; since 
then it has had reverses, but it has 
changed very little. 

The air of Spain is serene and 
dry, except during the equinoctial 
rains, but excessively hot in the 
southern provinces during the 
summer. The vast mountains, how- 
ever, that run through, are very 
beneficial to the inhabitants by the 
refreshing breezes that come from 
them in the southernmost parts ; 
though those in the north and north- 
east are in the winter extremely 
cold. 

The people are, as a nation, ex- 
tremely ignorant, bigoted, and re- 
vengeful; and the  hidalgos, or 
gentlemen, haughty and indolent, 
the knowledge being principally 
confined to the priesthood. 

Spain seems to have been en- 
dowed with all the gifts of Heaven 
—a prolific soil; abundant water- 
courses; a temperate climate; a 
vigorous and generous people. Yet 
this fine region is scantily in- 
habited; this rich soil is hardly 
cultivated; all this wealth, for the 
most part, is neglected or destroyed ; 
despotism and anarchy, succeeding 
one another, have stricken every- 
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thing with the curse of barren- 
ness. 


“Tt is a goodly sight to seo 
What Heaven hath done for this 
delicious land.” 

A great portion of the soil is 
devoted to the pastures for the 
merino sheep, which are about 
5,000,000 in number, and yield 
wool of a superior quality. The 
stranger that would really see Spain 
must go prepared to rough it; he 
must be content with humble inns, 
coarse fare, windows often glassless, 
vehicles always jolting, and, above 
all, he must put all false Anglican 
pride in his pocket, and treat every 
Spaniard as his equal. If he will 
bear these things—especially if he 
will unstiffen his English back-bone, 
and genially and cordially respond 
to the many humble courtesies which 
he will undoubtedly meet with—he 
will enjoy Spain; and her abound- 
ing treasures of art, of history, of 
legendary lore, and, above all, of 
generous hospitality, ,will be freely 
poured out for him. He must take 
Spain as he finds her ;—she is not 
likely to improve ;—she does not 
wish to improve. The only way of 
finding pleasure in her is to take 
her as she is, without longing for 
her to be what she is not. 

“Such be the sons of Spain, and 
strange her fate! 
They fight for freedom, who were 
never free ; 

A kingless people, for a nerveless 

state, 


Her vassals combat when their 
chieftains flee.” 


Every traveller ought to have a 
slight knowledge of the Spanish 


language before entering Spain, 
which, I think, might be easily ac- 
quired, it not being a difficult lan- 
guage to learn. I would, therefore, 
recommend him to use Del Mar’s 
Grammar, and Meadow’s Dic- 
tionary; for even on the frontier 
no other language is understood. 
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Immediately you put foot on the 
soil of Spain, Spanish customs come 
into play. You ask his worship the 
porter to assist you in carrying your 
portmanteau (‘* Mozo, hagame usted 
el favor de llevar, mi maleta’”’), and 
you implore his worship the beggar, 
your brother, for the love of God 
to excuse you for giving him any- 
thing (“Perdonne usted por Dios, 
hermano”). Pleasantly, however, 
does this excess of Spanish courtesy 
strike you when you are about to 
enter the railway carriage; and, 
again, not even the humblest pea- 
sant leaves it without wishing you 
a hearty “ Adios, senores.” 

In passing through the haunts of 
brigandage, they generally use the 
friendly Spanish salutation (“ Dios 
guarde a’ usted; ba usted con Dios, 
caballero”), God guard you; God be 
with you, sir.” 

Spanish “ Travellers’ Rests” are 
of three kinds—a Fonda, which 
answers to an hotel; a Posada, 
which represents an inn, though 
generally of very inferior quality; 
and a Centa, which is the lowest 
public-house. There are also, in 
almost all the towns, ‘‘ Casas-de- 
Fuespedes,” or boarding-houses, 
where food and lodging are supplied 
at a fixed price, and which, as re- 
gards the latter, are often very com- 
fortable ; of the former, it is seldom 
that much can be said. 

In most of the Spanish hotels a 
fixed price exists; which include 
apartments, food—at the regular 
meals provided by the hotel; for ser- 
vice and lights no extra charges 
are made. The cost of living in 
these hotels varies from an equiva- 
lent of 4s. to 12s. generally, in pro- 
portion to the importance of the 
town you may be at. 

The greater number of the houses 
in Spain have no carpets, but just 
the clean-boarded floors; neither 
have they fireplaces, instead of 
which they are warmed by a 
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“brasero” filled with smouldering 
ashes. 

When the stranger visits a Span- 
ish house, he must make no at- 
tempts to shut the doors, for to be 
alone with a lady with closed doors 
would be considered indecorous; 
and it must also be remembered that 
Spanish ladies seldom either shake 
hands or take a gentleman’s arm, 
but when the gentleman rises he 
must say (“ Beso los pies de usted, 
sefiora’”’), “ Lady, I kiss your feet;” to 
which the lady responds (“ Beso a’ 
usted la mano, caballero”), *‘ Sir, I kiss 
your hand.” The Spanish ladies are 
considered very beautiful,—generally 
of a dark complexion, with charm- 
ing black eyes: those of Andalusia 
are considered the greatest beauties, 
as their own ballad describes them :— 


‘* La hermosura de su cara, 
Parece un cielo estrellado 
Y sus ojos, dos luceros, 
Que lleva el Sol, a su lado.” 


(“ The loveliness of her face is like 
the spangled heavens, and her eyes 
like two morning stars, accompany- 
ing the sun in its courses.”) 

They are rather bolder than the 
English, and seldom wear a bonnet, 
having a mantilla or lace shawl, 
which they have thrown over their 
heads. Their love-making is of the 
olden times. I remember, when 
passing through some of the towns, 
of seeing and hearing many cava- 
liers, with a capa or cloak thrown 
over their heads, like the troubadours 
of old, standing under their novia, or 
sweet-heart’s window, touching the 
light guitar, and singing some 
plaintive love-song, such as, “ El 
Amante.” 


‘+ A la calle, de mi dama 
He llegado en alegria, 
Y veo ya en el balcon, 
Al dulce amor, de mi vida. 


‘* Las estrellas y luceros 
Me sirven de compafiia 
Porque paseo tu calle, 
Mas de noche que de dia, 
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‘ Eres la perla del inundo ; 
Eres sol, luna, y lucero; 
Y yo como venturoso 
Soy tu amante verdadero.” 


THE LOVER. 

‘To the street where dwells my fair one 
I have come with gladness, and 
already, on the balcony, I behold 
the sweet love of my life. 

‘The stars of night and early dawn 
are my companions, for in the street 
I walk more at night than during 
the day. 

‘¢ Thouart to me the pearl of the world; 
thou art the sun, moon, and morn- 
ing star, and I am one of the most 
fortunate of men, in being thy true 
lover.” 


They marry somewhat younger 
than the English; they have an old 
Spanish saying, “ At eighteen, marry 
your daughter to her superior ; at 
twenty, to her equal; and at thirty, to 
anybody that will haveher.” A special 
exsay might easily be written upon 
the Spanish manners and amuse- 
ments. Spaniards, as has often been 
remarked by foreigners, seem always 
to have money for their amusements. 
To be sure, their amusements are not 
dear, and they can pass hours in a 
splendid café for an expenditure of 
twopence-halfpenny, or get a stall 
at a good Italian opera for less than 
a fourth of what it would cost in 
London. 

The bull-fights are said to be on 
the wane, but in my opinion they 
have a long career before them, and 
many thousand broken-down cab 
horses have yet to beripped upin pub- 
lic for the amusement of the Spanish 
people. The Spanish ladies seem 
almost as fond of the sanguinary 
effects of bull-feasts as the Romans 
were of the scenes in their amphi- 
theatres. When a bull that has got 
a character in some of the former 
feasts has been passing by, I have 
heard some of the ladies say, “O, 
the dear creature!” and others, 
“ Blessed be the soul of the mother 
who bore thee; thou hast killed thy 
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six men.” Benedittasia l’ama della 
mache, che lo pario! Matto sei 
nonime, 


The workmen in Spain receive 
much less wages than they do in 
England, the average being about 
one-third ; but this is on account of 
the cheapness of their food. The three 
meals of a miner in Spain cost about 
sixpence-halfpenny per day, inclu- 
sive of bread. The meals consist of 
the following, generally: for break- 
fast, soup, made of cold water and 
oil (and such oil!), swimming with 
garlic, tomatos, and slices of bread ; 
for dinner, a bowl of rice, with salt 
cod, lupins, haricots, or peas, the 
whole dressed with oil and pimento ; 
for supper, the same medley, the for- 
mula being unchanged. 

Carthagena is the finest and safest 
port in all Spain, and a little outlay 
would make it one of the finest in 
the world. The entrance is defended 
by lofty mountains, which shelter it 
from the principal winds, and leave 
but a narrow passage between them, 
Whole fleets might easily manceuvre 
in its basin, where the sea is alwaysas 
tranquil as a lake. It is the nearest 
point of the Peninsula to Algeria, 
Asteamer makes the trip from thence 
to Oran in six hours. 

The prevailing religion of Spain is 
Roman Catholic, but there are about 
60,000 who do not adhere to it. In 
1862 there were jn Spain 2806 pre- 
lates or priests of cathedrals and col- 
leges, 33,881 incumbents or parochial 
priests, and 3198 assistant priests 
without cure of souls, 

The commerce of Spain is good, 
but the people are principally of a 
very dishonest and procrastinating 
character; therefore, other countries 
do not like to trade much with her. 
England and France, one might say, 
are almost the only countries that 
do business with her. She has the 
least number of merchant ships of 
any European power. Indeed, the 
decline of the commercial navy in 
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recent years, both in the number of 
vessels and tonnage, is somewhat re- 
markable. In 1860 there were 6715 
sailing vessels, of 449,436 tons, which 
in 1868 were reduced to 4,739 ves- 
sels, of 347,036 tons burthen. The 
sailing vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade on the lst January, 1860, num- 
bered 1446, with a total tonnage of 
245,312, or a fraction over 169 tons 
for each vessel. There were, besides, 
36 steamers, of 5185 horse-power, 
and 12,035 tons burthen, also en- 
gaged in the foreign trade. To such 
miserable dimensions has the once 
mighty merchant navy of Spain been 
reduced. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Spain made Europe tremble. 
Its infantry were the finest in the 
world; its fleet were so numerous that 
it transported to Tunis 30,000 men. 
But 200 years later, at the com- 
mencemeut of the eighteeuth cen- 
tury, look at this mighty Spain! 
You will know her no more. Her 
finest provinces are now deserts. 
She has no longer finances, army, 
or marine. Six galleys in the port 
of Carthagena composed her whole 
fleet. 

And what has she now? Her 
regular army consists, on paper, of 
200,000 men, but not one-half that 
force is available; and, even with 
the national militia and reserve, the 
wretched government that exists is 
incapable of making head against the 
Communist insurgents on the one 
hang, and the Carlists on the other. 
The army, in fact, has been tho- 
roughly demoralised by repeated 
pronunciamentos. In 1868 the offi- 
cial returns gave the total rank and 
file as 144,698, to command which 
there were no less than 434 generals, 
or one general to every 333 men, 
with a general staff of 677, and 
6298 officers ; since then the revolu- 
tions that have taken place have 
added largely to the general staff 
and commussioned officers; but the 
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discipline of the army, its esprit de 
corps in every branch, has become 
thoroughly corrupted. 

Nor is the navy in a better plight. 
Once the most powerful in the world, 
it has deteriorated not more in its 
formidable proportions than in its 
quality and efficiency. In June, 
1870, the total naval forces con- 
sisted of— 

No. 

Steamers of all classes 97 

Sailing vessels .. .. 13 
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Guns. 
861 
202 


1063 


. 110 


Here we have 110 war vessels of 
all classes, commanding only 1063 
guns, and this is accounted for by 
the fact that the number of vessels 
is swelled by including transports, 
avisos, coast-guard vessels, and gun- 
boats which would be utterly worth- 
less in naval conflict. But since this 
official return was published in 1870, 
the naval power of Spain has re- 
ceived a blow from which it is not 
likely to recover for a generation or 
two to come—if, indeed, then. When 
the Republic was proclaimed by the 
wretched imbeciles and political ad- 
venturers who pass for statesmen in 
Spain, the Communists, who con- 
stitute the real strength of the Re- 
publican party in Spain, as else- 
where, determined to carry out their 
doctrines to their full and legitimate 
extent, viz., communal or cantonal 
self-government and independence, 
on a sort of ill-defined federal basis, 
This the “philosophic” Republicans, 
the dreamers, and all classes of so- 
called “ Liberal Monarchists,” re- 
sisted; hence the civil war that now 
rages, and in which the best part of 
the Spanish fleet mutinied and joined 
the insurgents, Of the seven iron- 
clads the navy possessed, allof which, 
save one, were built in England, the 
four most formidable are, while we 
write, under the red flag of the 
Commune ; and thus the navy, like 
the army, has become a terror aud 
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curse, rather than a protection to 
Spain. 

Spain might have been one of the 
most prosperous nations in Europe, 
but iniquitous government and the 
vices of faction have made her one 
of the lowest and most despicable. 
Yet she still possesses bountifully 
the great elements of national pros- 
perity, with one great essential 
only wanting — good government. 
This most certainly is not to be 
found in Cantonal Communism, or 
in Republicanism, while all that 
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is of worth in the nation desires 
Monarchy; or in the sort of Consti- 
tutionalism that has had its periodical 
revolutions for the last half century 
—a Constitutionalism based on fac- 
tion, that exists by and for faction. 
No, if Spain is ever to retrieve her 
character and position among Euro- 
pean nations, it must be through 
the influence of a wise and powerful 
government, that can exist indepen- 
dent of the corruption and licentious- 
ness of factions that have brought 
about the present ruin. 





LIFE IN OCEAN DEPTHS. 
By R. Larpiaw, M.B. 


A new world has been discovered. 
A continent, above a hundred mil- 
lion square miles in extent, has just 
been made known. This new do- 
main teems with animal life. 
Naturalists had begun to think that 
the world’s fauna had been well- 
nigh catalogued, that their systems 
of classification would in a few 
years be complete, and all species 
be defined ; when lo! deep-sea tele- 
graphy, necessitating deep-sea sound- 
ing, comes effectually to explode the 
old delusion projagated by Forbes, 
De la Beche, and Agassiz, that 
below three hundred fathoms, or 
one-third of a mile, the sea was an 
immense abiotic space ; that the con- 
ditions of life at that depth were such 
as to make it impossible for even 
the lowest form of animal to exist! 

This old belief, until recently 
universally received, seems chiefly 
to have rested on theoretical prin- 
ciples. In 1858, for example, Prof. 
Huxley, in discussing the question, 
said, ‘‘ How can life be couceived 


to exist under such conditions of 
light, temperature, pressure, and 
aération as must obtain at these vast 
depths?” It was this method of 
reasoning that, by its plausibility, 
gagged the mouth of inquiry for so 
many years, and kept the vast 
domain of ocean’s bed a ¢erra in- 
cognita until to-day. 

A few scattered notices of crus- 
taceans and echinoderms being 
found at depths of a thousand or 
more fathoms had been previously 
recorded. For the most part, how- 
ever, these were received as fallacies; 
and it was not until the year 1861, 
when the submarine cable between 
Sardinia and Algeria required to be 
lifted, that the scientific world was 
fairly sturtled and roused from its easy 
acquiescence in the dogma of Forbes, 
that the zero of marine life was 
somewhere short of three hundred 
fathoms deep. For, when the cable 
came to be lifted, it was found to 
be abundantly covered with corals, 
bryozoa, and mollusca, and that in 
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places where it had lain 2,000 
fathoms, or about two miles deep. 
In some parts this living cable- 
coating was as thick as a hogshead. 
Drs. Allman in Edinburgh and Milne 
Edwards in Paris minutely investi- 
gated these interesting submarine 
denizens; and soon the world was as- 
tonished by the announcement that 
some of the forms of life thus 
found had only previously been 
known in a fossil state! This was 
a whet to the appetite of curiosity, 
and a suggestion to both biologists 
and geologists, which since that 
time has borne fruit in much syste- 
matic and painstaking inquiry. 
Amongst the foremost of those 
seekers after truth, Dr. Carpenter, 
Dr. Wyville Thomson, and Mr. 
Gwyn Jeffreys shine conspicuous in 
Britain. ‘These gentlemen, assisted 
by Government and the Royal 
Society, have performed much labor- 
ious work, first with the help of 
H.M. steamship Lightning, in 
the summer of 1868, and next in 
the summer of 1869 and 1870, with 
the aid of the Porcupine. Some 
of the results of these researches 
have lately appeared in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, and in 
a volume published by Dr. Thomson, 
entitled, “The Depths of the Sea.” 
The encouraging nature of these 
results has induced Government yet 
further to promete these investiga- 
tions, for late in December last, 
at their sole expense, the steam- 
ship Challenger sailed on a 
voyage of deep-sea exploration of 
three and a-half years, fitted up with 
every appliance which science can 
suggest as aids to the work. The 
vessel is described as a “ main-deck 
corvette of 2,300 tous.” Dr. Wy- 
ville Thomson is at the head of her 
scientific staff, and some brief notes 
which he has already sent home, as 
opportunity offered, show resulis 
sufficient to justify the high ex- 
pectations felt by the promoters of 
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the expedition when it left our 
shores. But other nationalities have 
not been idle. Lars in Sweden, De 
Pourtales and Agassiz in the United 
States have also separately demon- 
strated the truth that our British 
inquirers have established ; namely, 
that an abundant animal life exists 
at all ocean depths, without excep- 
tion. The Swedish and American 
Governments intend to push their 
inquiries on a more extended scale ; 
while Germany and even Russia have 
been roused to emulation, to try also 
and win laurels in this new field. 
Such friendly rivalry makes one 
hope that science may in time be- 
come between the nations a bond of 
peace. 

While the fact of a universal ocean 
fauna has been thus proved, it has 
been found, as we might indeed 
have expected, that the higher forms 
of animal life occur less numerously 
in proportion as we descend more 
deeply. But the occurrence of any 
of the higher invertebrata at all is 
whet surprises one. In a cast of about 
2,500 fathoms, nearly three miles, 
Wyville Thomson says he took, 
* living, well-marked, and character- 
istic examples of all the five inver- 
tebrate sub-kingdoms.” While in 
another cast, lately recorded in 
“Notes of the Challenger Expedi- 
tion,” where the depth was 3,000 
fathoms, nearly three milesand a-half, 
the diedge brought up, deeply im- 
bedded in its mud, several tube-build- 
ing annelids, besides lower forms. 
These annelids closely resemble the 
Clymenida, a well-known shallow 
water group of high organization. 
‘Ihe specimens got were all well 
developed, and of a good size. 
The largest measured 120" in 
length, or nearly five inches. 

These facts are therefore ‘ con- 
clusive proof that the conditions of 
the bottom of the sea to all depths, 
are not only such as to admit of 
the existence of animal life, but are 
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such as to allow of the unlimited 
extension of the distribution of 
animals high in the zoological 
series, and closely in relation with 
the characteristic faune of shal- 
lower zones.” 

It may also be inferred from these 
data that the addition of 1000 
fathoms more, about the greatest 
depth of ocean bed, will make little 
essential difference in the conditions 
of life, and consequently of its 
population. 

The fallacies of past theory, as 
to the impossibility of the existence 
of life at such vast depths, viewed 
in the light of our present know- 
ledge, are very instructive. It is 
true that as yet we have not ob- 
tained completely satisfactory ex- 
planations of every point, but 
undoubtedly the chief props of the 
supposed adverse conditions are for 
ever swept away. 

Light only penetrates water for 
a few hundred fathoms. So feebly 
does it struggle downwards, that in 
fifty fathoms plants are but barely 
represented ; and over 200 fathoms 
they are absolutely non-existent. 
Recent experiment has proved that 
sun-light is positively absent at 200 
fathoms. Agassiz contrived that 
a photographic plate, enclosed in a 
case, should be covered by a lid re- 
volving at a set time, according to 
the depth that was meant to be 
tested, and with a result as stated. 
This absence of light is undoubtedly 
the reason of the cessation of plant 


‘ life below that distance. But, not- 


withstanding the absence of all 
vegetable forms, countless animals 
continue to live and thrive two 
thousand fathoms deeper than the 
deepest alge. Everywhere in the 
economy of life it is the function of 
plants to separate and prepare in- 
organic matter, by assimilation of 
it into their substance, in order to 
form a pabulum for the nutrition of 
the animal division. Here, how- 
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ever, we meet with what at first 
seems to be anexception. It would 
almost appear as if foraminifers, 
corals, and echinoderms throve in 
these vast depths by the direct ap- 
propriation of inorganic material. 
Physiologically, therefore, the ques- 
tion—How are these organisms 
nourished ? is one of great interest. 
Is it possible, as suggested by Wal- 
lich, for an animal directly to de- 
compose water, carbonic dioxide, 
and ammonia; and use these, in 
their elementary forms, to maintain 
life and build up its tissues? And 
not only that, but to do it, a con- 
dition not imposed upon plants, in 
the absence of sunlight? We fear 
not ; and must believe the true ex- 
planation to be that those tenants of 
the deeper seas are nourished by 
organic matter, which the water 
holds in solution and suspension. A 
kind of vegetable soup is formed 
chiefly by a digestion of the decay- 
ing plants from rivers and its own 
flora. The last resource is one of 
great extent. It comprises all the 
littoral beds and floating banks of 
sea-weeds. The most extensive 
amongst the last is the ‘ Saragasso 
Sea,” which alone comprises two 
millions of square miles of alze. 
The death of myriads of littoral 
and pelagic animals is doubtless 
another source of this organic 
aliment. The forms primarily 
nourished by it are those of the 
protozoa sub-kingdom. ‘These being 
without differentiated digestive or- 
gans, absorb their food over the whole 
surface of their bodies; con- 
sequently the state of molecular 
sub-division in which their food is 
presented is a perfect adaptation to 
their peculiar constitution. The 
nourishment of the higher types 
presents no difficulties, as they are 
supposed chiefly to feed upon the 
protozoa, 

‘Two facts prove that light of some 
form or kind must exist even in 
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depths of two thousand fathoms. 
These are the bright colouring of 
many of the organisms, and the per- 
fect and well-developed visual ap- 
paratus which many possess. In 
Dr. Thomson’s records, the terms 
“ bright orange-scarlet,” and “ very 
vivid purple and rose,” or such like, 
are not uncommon. In one cast, 
2125 fathoms deep, a holothurid 
of a “rich violet colour” was pro- 
cured; and statements of like im- 
portare frequent. These bright hues 
are the indubitable proofs of such 
depths being permeated by light rays 
of some kind. If not phosphores- 
cent, they can only be conceived to 
be some modified form of sun-light, 
the existence of which has hitherto 
escaped detection. On the other 
hand, such notices as “a stalk-eyed 
crustacean with unusually large eyes,” 
in 1500 fathoms, and a_ mollusc 
with “a pair of well-developed 
eyes on short foot-stalks,” in 2090 
fathoms, are also common. In the 
present Challenger expedition, a 
gigantic amphipod, 34 inches in 
length, has been dredged up, off the 
coast of Portugal, in 1090 fathoms, 
having “eyes extending in two 
facettio globes, over the whole of the 
anterior part of the cephalo-thorax, 
like the eyes of the glina among 
the Trilobites.” Now, it is well known 
that fish aud other creatures inhabit- 
ing sunless caverns on the earthalway 
possess atrophied visual organs, 
aud that because their function is 
never called into action. Thus 
the cray-fish, Astacus pellucidus, of 
the Mammoth Cave, is entirely 
blind, but the attenuated eye-stalks 
are quite distinct; and doubtless 
under the stimulus of sun-light eyes 
would be developed. If, then, per- 
fectly-formed eyes characterize those 
deep-sea organisms, it must be be- 
cause there isa light diffused around 
them by which they are able to use 
them. ‘The source of this light is the 
difficulty. Professor Ehrenberg, and 
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also Sir Charles Lyell, have suggested 
that a phosphorescent glow emitted 
by the animals themselves may 
supply all that is needful. It is a 
hypothesis that meets the facts, and 
we believe is the correct one. It 
must at least be provisionally accep- 
ted. Dr. Thomson questioningly 
speaks of this phosphorescent theory, 
but records how much he was struck 
by the frequency and _ vividness 
of this illuminating property. At 
night he could readily distinguish the 
hour on his watch by this means. 
The brittle-stars and annelids were 
especially brilliant. 

Some fish, also, belonging to the 
Sternoptychide are characterized by 
spots or glands, producing a phos- 
phorescent secretion. The society 
of such light-emitters must be greatly 
coveted in these abyssal regions by 
their pelagian acquaintances. 

The huge lantern eyes of the am- 
phipod mentioned are probably com- 
pensatory enlargements depending on 
the faint nature of phosphorescent 
light. 

The extreme probability which 
these considerations, when taken 
jointly, give to this view is somewhat 
marred by another discovery of the 
Challenger expedition. Three new 
species of a decapod crustacean have 
been found, having all the principal 
characters of the family Astacide, 
except that they are totally without 
eyes and eyestalks, even in embryo. 
In the Lightning cruise a some- 
what allied observation had been. 
made on another crustacean, Ethusa 
granulata, It has well-formed eyes 
in water one hundred fathoms deep, 
but in six hundred fathoms they are 
completely awanting; the pedicels, 
however, are present in an altered 
form. Either of two suppositions 
may account for these abnormalities 
by defect. Phosphorescent light may 
be incapable of stimulating the 
eyes of certain crustaceans, and they 
consequently atrophy ; or such light, 
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through some local peculiarity, as low 
temperature, may be entirely absent 
from their habitat. But, however 
the absence of eyes in such cases is to 
be accounted for, it is clear that the 
positive facts are of more value than 
the negative. The dictum that there 
can be no well-formed visual organs, 
without light to stimulate them, is 
what few will gainsay. 

The low temperature of these 
depths was another theoretical objec- 
tion to their habitation by animal 
forms. It was believed to be 4° C on 
an average, beforerecent explorations; 
thatis, the temperature of fresh water 
atits greatestdensity. But actual ther- 
mometric observation has shown the 
degree of cold to be even greater. 
The deeper strata have now been 
proved to have an average temper- 
ature of 0°C, or the point at which 
fresh water freezes. In no case has a 
greater cold been found than—3°°5C 
or 34 degrees centigrade below freez- 
ing-poiunt. Even this temperature, 
strange as it may seem, is, as a 
matter of fact, not inconsistent with 
an abundant population of it by 
vigorous animal forms. The meduse 
and echinoderms, by their great 
numbers at that temperature, seem, 
indeed, to enjoy it. Our first feeling 
of wondersomewhat diminishes when 
weremember that all the invertebrata 
are cold-blooded, a perfectly relative 
condition. Nowhere has life been 
found to be limited by cold, save only 
in the eternal ice regions of the 
Antarctic Pole. 

Observation has also shown that 
temperature, more than depth or 
bottom, is the main agent in limiting 
the distribution of species. In the 
numerous and constant local cur- 
rents the germs of all organisms are 
very widely spread, but they do not 
necessarily become naturalized, to 
whatever region they may be carried, 
Well-marked, sharply defined areas 
of distribution exist. A warm current 
sweeps a cold area, or vice versa, and 
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a change of the fauna, as marked 
as that of the temperature, is gene- 
rally found to concur. In some North 
Atlantic areas, at the same relative 
depths, the temperature has varied 
as much as 10°, or even 15°C. In the 
one Globigerine and an abundance 
of vitreous sponges would be found, in 
the other northern forms of echino- 
derms and crustaceans. (ne of the 
surprises of recent work has been to 
find numerous molluscs and echino- 
derms, previously looked upon as 
strictly arctic, very widely and gene- 
rally spread southwards, the pos- 
sibility of which, as we shall see 
presently, depends on the fact that 
arctic cold prevails along the sea- 
bottom almost to the Equator. The 
conclusion, indicated by a consider- 
ation of this marked influence of 
temperature is, that any given area 
of sea-bottom may be peopled by 
successively varied faunw, if only 
successive and marked changes of 
temperature occur. The influence 
of this agent, which acts by produc- 
ing immigration, emigration, and 
extinction of species, has not hitherto 
been fully appreciated either by 
biologists or geologists. 

The immense pressure exercised 
on objects at great depths, when 
duly considered, is not prejudicial 
to organic life. We suppose that 
the mistake which so long prevailed 
on this point arose from loosely 
considering such a fact as the great 
compressibility of air in the diving- 
bell. The degree of compressibility 
of water is, however, very much 
less. Jamin estimates that for 
every thousand fathoms  super- 
imposed, its volume decreases only 
1-150th, or a little more. Again, 
from the tissues and organs of all 
submarine animals being always 
filled by fluids, as incompressible as 
water, we see at once that the 
internal pressure becomes the exact 
equivalent of the external. They 
are like so many uncorked bottles, 
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in which the water enters at the 
neck, and maintains by free com- 
munication a pressure from within 
exactly equal to that from without. 

The thermometers, which are 
used to ascertain temperature in 
ocean depths, are specially con- 
structed so as to obviate as much as 
possible the effects of pressure. 
The bulb and vacuum-chamber tend 
to collapse and vitiate the indica- 
tion. It has been proved recently 
that a thermometer of ordinary 
construction in a depth of 2000 
fathoms, will, through this agency, 
indicate a temperature 5 deg. C in 
excess of the true one. It follows 
that thermometric observations, 
made before this source of error 
was appreciated, cannot be depended 
on as at all accurate. Those of 
Ross’ Antarctic and Spratt’s Medi- 
terranean expeditions are vitiated 
in this way. The contrivance by 
which this tendency of the mercurial 
tube to yield has been overcome is 
a suggestion of the late Professor 
Miller’s; and the instrument is 
styled the “ Miller-Casella thermo- 
meter.” The mercurial tube, or 
true thermometer, is enclosed in an 
outer tube containing spirit of wine, 
slightly warmed. This, on cooling, 
leaves a limited space in the outer 
tube occupied by the vapour of the 
spirit. So when pressure comes to 
be exerted, the contents of this outer 
tube and the tube itself are the 
structures which chiefly yield; and 
the indication of the inner tube is 
scarcely, if at all, vitiated. How- 
ever, for the first time, in an 
extremely deep sounding, 3800 
fathoms, lately made on board the 
Challenger, two of these thermo- 
meters were completely shattered by 
the extreme pressure. They are 
always, of course, carefully guarded 
from external violence by a metal 
case, to which the water has free 
access by a series of apertures. 
The amount. of pressure is a ton per 
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square inch for every 800 fathoms. 
In the sounding mentioned the 
total pressure on the thermometers 
when at the bottom would nearly 
amount to five tons per square inch 
of surface ! 

It is the comparatively sudden 
removal of this extreme pressure 
which acts fatally on all life-forms 
dredged up. If not dead when 
they reach the surface, their vitality 
is always low. We can well con- 
ceive how the constitutional shock 
must be excessive. It has long 
been a recorded fact that, in the 
shark fishery at Setubal Bay, off 
the coast of Portugal, those fish 
brought up from a depth of 500 
fathoms are invariably dead; evi- 
dently from this sudden release 
from excessive pressure. Sonrel 
records a case where a too sudden 
increase of pressure nearly proved 
fatal to a diver. He had gone 
down to a wreck in some 150 
fathoms of water in too rapid a 
manner. His system not getting 
time to accommodate itself to its 
new conditions, he became uncon- 
scious, having first experienced a 
repeated involuntary action of the 
bladder. Theoretically, man _ is 
capable of living in gieat depths of 
water, provided he has a full supply 
of air furnished him, and the acces- 
sion of pressure upon the body be 
assumed very gradually. 

Those who have at any time 
undertaken the management of 
aquaria know how essential it is for 
the well-being of their interesting 
occupants that proper aération of 
the water should be secured. As 
in these miniature seas, so in their 
great prototype. The oxygen need- 
ful to animal life must be supplied, 
and is. The manner of supply, as 
regards surface-water, is easily un- 
derstood. Its constant state of 
agitation continually supplies it with 
the requisite amount. In the great 
depths of the ocean, on the other 
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hand, storms are completely absent, 
and tranquility prevails, But reno- 
vation occurs by a widely-spread 
and complex system of currents, in 
which the superficial and well- 
oxygenated strata replace the deeper. 
Dr. Carpenter has lately propounded 
a theory of general oceanic circula- 
tion, which bids fair to win its way 
to universal acceptance. As it 
forms one of the great factors in 
oxygenation, and bears closely upon 
the distribution.of species, we will 
briefly state it. 

Reasoning from the known facts 
regarding currents, it is supposed 
that the great motive power of the 
system is the intense cold within 
the cireumpolar areas. This, acting 
on water containing much equatorial 
heat, greatly increases its specific 
gravity, and induces thereby a steady 
continuous descent towards the 
bottom. This water, impelled by 
similarly chilled strata from behind, 
then passes towards the Equator 
along the ocean bed. Within the 
tropics, helped by the excessive 
evaporation continually going on 
there, it rises to the surface, and 
acquires a great increase of tem- 
perature. Then, on account of the 
continuous indraught caused by the 
steady descent of the circumpolar 
water deprived of its heat, it flows 
along the surface of the ocean 
towards the Poles. The configura- 
tion of the sea bottom modifies in 
various directions the deep equa- 
torial flow; while the trade and 
other winds, jointly with the form of 
the containing shores, produce -as 
great directional modifications of 
the superficial polar flow, the most 
marked instance of which is the 
case of the Gulf Stream, That 
such a general deep flow towards 
the tropics exists is witnessed by 
thermometric observations. The 
deep temperature of the Arctic 
regions, a little below freezing 
point, characterizes as a rule the 
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whole bottom, even in inter-tropical 
depths. There it is but little above 
the freezing-point. Also, icebergs 
have not unfrequently been ob- 
served moving southwards against 
the Gulf Stream. This could only 
arise from their deeply submerged 
portions being acted on by a motive 
power in excess of that of the Gulf 
Stream acting on the parts super- 
ficially submerged. Pouillet, as far 
back as 1847, guessed at this equa- 
torial and polar interchange, but 
ventured on no hypothesis as to the 
manner in which it was effected. 
In a letter of Sir John Herschel’s, 
written shortly before he died, he 
seems to give his adhesion to this 
new doctrine. Its promulgation, 
indeed, was a natural complement 
to that in which its author ex- 
plained the phenomena of Mediter- 
ranean circulation. At the Straits 
of Gibraltar a steady superficial in- 
current exists, and a deep out- 
current. These are evidently main- 
tained by an excess of evaporation 
lowering the level and increasing 
the density of the Mediterranean 
water, as compared with a corre- 
sponding amount of Atlantic water, 
The in-and-out currents are thus @ 
matter of necessity, 

The gases effectively supplied by 
this current system, when the con- 
taining water passes towards the 
bottom, become compressed to an 
extreme degree. Indeed, the dif- 
ferent degree of tenuity of the 
oxygen in our atmosphere at the 
sea-level, compared with that near 
the ocean bed, is doubtless one reason 
why all organisms dredged up soon 
perish. They invariably live but a 
brief time, and that in a languid, 
semi-paralyzed manner. The tran- 
sition they experience must be some- 
what analagous to that in ballooning, 
but to a greater extent. ‘ihe rare- 
faction which is painfully incon- 
venient to the one, is to the other 
quickly fatal, Nervous shock from 
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lessened pressure has a great share in 
this result, as we have already seen. 
The methods of investigating the 
depths of the sea are chiefly two, 
sample-sounding and dredging. We 
will briefly describe these in general 
terms. The first method is a 
modification of ordinary sounding. 
Experience soon showed that the 
weight used to sink the sounding- 
line could not again be brought 
up from distances over a thousand 
fathoms, on account of the weight 
of the line itself, the rope used 
being two and a half inches in cir- 
cumference, and the resistance of 
friction. Some contrivance is now 
invariably adopted by which the 
weight is detached at the bottom, 
and a sample of the ooze and its 
contained organisms secured. One 
of the most perfect of these is the 
Fitzgerald sounding-machine. In 
it, as the weight becomes detached, 
a scoop is driven well into the 
bottom, aud this filled scoop, in the 
act of drawing up, is pressed firmly 
against a lid, and the contents are 
thus safely retained and kept from 
admixture with any chance organism 
in the intermediate strata. 
Dredging is much more com- 
plicated and toilful. The apparatus 
is essentially the same as that which 
has been long used in shallow-water 
investigations. The parts, however, 
are ali larger and vastly stronger. 
A rigid oblong iron framework, like 
the rim of a carpet-bag when held 
open, has a capacious net bag de- 
pending from it. This is slowly 
and carefully dragged along the 
bottom, the line allowed being about 
a third in excess of the depth of the 
sounding, and after a_ sufficient 
interval it is raised. Steam-power 
is here absolutely essential. The 
strain needed to raise a deep haul 
is far beyond any manual force that 
could be conveniently applied. Some 
idea of the difficulty of such a cast 
may be gathered from the time it 
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needs. A single haul in 2000 
fathoms consumes from seven to 
eight hours; in 3000 fathoms, twelve 
hours. Every moment of that time 
the greatest care has to be exercised 
in regulating both the motion of the 
vessel, and of the apparatus itself. 
Already in these explorations the 
specimens and facts accumulated 
will occupy the attention of natural- 
ists and geologists fur many years. 
No adequate idea of the additions 
to our zoological lists can yet be 
given, as many species, especially 
among the molluscs, have yet to be 
classified; and the results of the 
labours of the various European and 
American investigators require to 
be carefully collated. Some idea, 
however, of the great accessions to 
the numbers of our species muy 
be gathered from the fact that in 
“ one deep dredging, in 950 fathoms,” 
Mr. Gwyn Jetireys obtained 186 
species of mollusca. Of these 91 
had been formerly known as living ; 
24 had only been known as fossils 
in the pliocene strata of Sicily; 
while 71 were new or undescribed. 
But beyond all question the ab- 
sorbing interest which attaches to 
these deep-sea dredgings is not 
what new forms may be discovered, 
but what new light these, when 
found, may cast upon the marine life 
of past geological epochs. The data 
already ascertained have produced 
a pertect ferment of opinion in the 
scientific world, an agitation which 
may be safely predicted will increase 
rather than diminish as fresh truths 
accumulate to the further disturbance 
of old theories insufficiently based. 
Already the corrections and limita- 
tions which geologists will have to 
make are not few. The great truth 
of a glacial submarine climate, 
from pole to pole, irrespective of 
terrestial heat, is one which pro- 
minently claims their attention. 
The theory, for example, which 
Agassiz and others have earnestly 
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propagated, that glacial action must 
have extended into all regions where 
boreal types of life are found in the 
rocks, is overturned by it, and can 
no longer be upheld, for we have 
seen that the physical conditions 
which prevail now in the world 
admit any organism native to the 
Poles freely to migrate. Even at 
the Equator such find a temperature 
but little different from that of their 
primeval home. Loven has very 
justly supposed that “ there exists in 
the great Atlantic depression, per- 
haps, in all the abysses of our globe, 
and continued from pole to pole, a 
fauna of the same general character, 
thriving under severe conditions, 
and approaching the surface where 
none but such exist in the coldest 
seas.” Just such conditions of life, 
then, as prevail to-day must have 
prevailed in all ages. Deep seas, 
polar cold, and intertropical heat, 
producing a general oceanic circula- 
tion, in which the sea-bottom, in 
great part, at least, must have had 
a polar temperature. Therefore, 
much that has been in the past at- 
tributed to glacial action, admits of, 
and will now doubtless be ascribed 
to, a far more simple causation. 
Searcely anything in these in- 
vestigations has been more striking 
than the facts adduced from the 
exploration of the Channel between 
the North of Scotland and the 
Faroe Banks. Within a distance of 
eight miles, in equal depths, there was 
found a difference of temperature 
amounting to 10°-3 C. In the cold 
area, below the freezing-point- of 
fresh water, the bottom was hard 
and rocky, and peopled by animal 
forms of a purely boreal character ; 
whilst in the warmer area globi- 
gerina mud abounded, and its 
fauna was exclusively that of 
the warmer temperate zones, this 
entire difference being solely pro- 
duced by an Arctic current tra- 
versing the one area, and an 
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equatorial current the other, and 
bringing with them their respective 
forms of life. Within the distance 
of a few miles was thus found, 
progressing simultaneously, two 
formations entirely different in their 
mineral structure, and in their 
fauna; and yet they exist in the 
same geological horizon, and inter- 
penetrate one another. If these 
were raised into dry land, as they 
may be some day, there would 
appear in the one case a sandstone, 
with fossils of a boreal type ; in 
the other, a chalk with countless 
foraminifers. Further, we may ask, 
apart from present light, how would 
the geologist interpret such a proxi- 
mity of different formations? He 
would undoubtedly have concluded 
that the faunz, and thetefore their 
embedding strata, belonged to 
different periods of time; and pro- 
bably would have supposed the 
existence of a “fault” to explain 
the singularity of their juxtaposi- 
tion ! 

Dr. Thomson asserts that in the 
North Atlantic basin we have an 
area which has remained continu- 
ously submerged since the creta- 
ceous period ; and that the deposit 
of globigerina mud which now 
characterizes it has been deposited 
in unbroken continuity from that 
time to the presentday. Therefore, 
in a sense, ‘we may be said to be 
still living in the cretaceous epoch.” 
This statement has provoked much 
criticism ; but, so far, nothing has 
been advanced to prevent its meet- 
ing with perfect credence. Its 
truthfulness is supported by the 
close similarity which the Atlantic 
ooze bears to mesozoic chalk, and 
a consideration of the limited oscil- 
lations of the earth’s crust in 
northern latitudes. 

First, the sediment or ooze which 
almost everywhere covers the bed 
of the Atlantic, in the general 
nature of its material, closely re- 
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sembles that of mesozoic chalk. 
The great bulk in both is carbonate 
of lime, and is formed by the minute 
shells of countless numbers of Globi- 
gerine, The amount of silica, it is 
true, of the present Atlantic sedi- 
ment is greater; but this is 
accounted for by a partial change in 
its living forms. The faune, also, 
are much alike—in some cases per- 
fectly identical. Out of 110 species 
of Foraminifera found in the Atlantic 
ooze nineteen of them are identical 
with the chalk forms; the others 
are closely allied. Many coccoliths 
and coccospheres, minute bodies 
whose real nature is not yet settled, 
are exactly the same. Of the 
sponges, there are numerous types 
closely allied. Porifera vitrea, for 
example, finds its nearest repre- 
sentatives among the Ventriculites ; 
and Holtenia and other species 
approach very nearly the Siphonias 
of the upper greensand of Farn- 
‘ham. Of the echinoderms there 
are many close alliances. Some of 
the Diademide seem to approach 
Echinothuria ; and Rhizocrinus re- 
presents Bourgueticrinus; while a 
Salenia, found both by Pourtales 
and Thomson, is identical with that 
of the Wiltshire upper greensand. 
Of the molluscs, one shell at least is 
the same—the Terebratula caput- 
serpentis—and T’. cranium may be 
reckoned achalk type. Of the fishes, 
an example of the genus Beryzx has 
been found, of which there are four 
species in the English chalk. 

Now, when it is remembered that 
comparatively limited deep-sea ex- 
ploration has been accomplished, 
the. closeness of this similarity is 
astonishing. A perfect identity of 
faunz could not be expected. The 
various strata of mesozoic chalk, 
indeed, differ considerably between 
themselves in the forms they exhi- 
bit, and while the whole of its 
fauna, from the specimens in its 
first layer to those in its last, is open 
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to us, that of the Atlantic ooze can 
only be known in its stratum of to- 
day, and that knowledge is, as yet, 
of a very limited description. 

Second, the oscillations of the 
crust of the earth, during the whole 
tertiary period, in latitudes north 
of Paris, have not been shown any- 
where to exceed 300 fathoms; and, 
as the average depth of the Atlantic 
bed is at least seven times that 
amount, there is therefore no reason 
to suppose that the formation of the 
present globigerina-ooze has been 
interrupted in any part of its dura- 
tion. That there have been numerous 
varying conditions of temperature 
and depth, since the beginning of the 
cretaceous epoch, is indicated by the 
new forms which abound in it to- 
day, and which were unknown in 
the mesozoic period. 

The upheaval which marked the 
termination of European chalk does 
not necessarily prove that the for- 
mation of chalk ceased elsewhere in 
the deep seas. On the contrary, the 
considerations which have been ad- 
vanced show that it has in all 
probability continued in unbroken 
formation in the North Atlantic 
basin. from pre-tertiary times. The 
probability of this is strengthened 
by the fact that the cretaceous for- 
mations of Western Europe pass out 
under the Atlantic, and re-appear 
in the south-eastern coast of North 
America, indicating that the old 
cretaceous ocean occupied the area 
of the present Atlantic. 

If such a view be adopted, the 
question then arises, how are our 
tertiary formations, superimposed to 
the extent in some places of 300 
fathoms upon the mesozoic chalk, 
to be accounted for? The ter- 
tiary series as a whole bear in- 
ternal evidence of having been 
deposited in shallow seas. There- 
fore, if we conclude that movements 
of elevation and depression, never 
exceeding 800 fathoms, occurred 
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over the whole cretaceous area, the 
present continental as well as the 
submarine, we shall probably have 
arrived at a true explanation. Be- 
cause, such limited oscillations, 
while sufficient to produce the vary- 
ing tertiary deposits in the shallow 
depths, would leave the deep abysses 
of the Atlantic, 2000 to 4000 
fathoms deep, unaffected, the change 
of conditions to them never being 
sufficiently great to alter the general 
character of their formation ; and 
therefore the continuity of their 
cretaceous Ceposit, it inay be con- 
cluded, has remained unbroken from 
the first. 

A grand new field of inquiry. has 
thus been fairly opened up, but its 
cultivation is not only extremely 
laborious, but very expensive. The 
vessel alone, not to speak of the 
apparatus, is beyond the means of 
ordinary individual enterprise. Our 
hope for the future is that Govern- 
ments will make such investigations 
obligatory upon their naval com- 
manders in times of peace. It would 
be a step in the right direction if 
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also candidates for commissions in 
the Navy had to pass an examination 
in the natural sciences. Then a 
taste for scientific study would be 
implanted in many cases, which, even 
in the absence of all authoritative 
commands, would lead to great 
results. It is in this manner in the 
past that our ship-surgeons have 
done noble voluntary service, over 
and above their professional duties. 
If sympathy and willingness to help 
in such work had been but shown in 
every case by those ruling the vessel, 
how much more might not such 
results have been increased? It is 
one of the pleasant features of all 
these explorations in Her Majesty’s 
vessels of late years, that their com- 
manders have cordially sympathized 
in their objects, and spared them- 
selves no personal exertion to ensure 
success. The extensive gtaff and 
elaborate equipment of the Chal- 
lenger is intended to give an 
initial impetus to these researches, 
Their further pursuit, for generations 
to come, will chiefly depend on such 
means as we have indicated. 


ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


By tHe Lonpon Hermit. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE ROYAL PASTEBOARD THEATRE. 
‘The Play’s the thing ! °— HAMLET. 


“Gettinc up Piayrs” was a fa- 
vourite indoor pastime for juveniles 
when I was one of them, although 
doubtless the march of progress has 
by this time superseded it by some 
amusement more scientific or artisti- 
cally refined. Yet it was at once 
exciting, absorbing, and varied; it 
combined the charm of possession 


with ‘that of expectancy, and gave 
the double pleasure of working, by 
means in themselves delightful, to- 
wards a still more delightful end. 
We were scene-painters, decorators, 
costumiers, managers, prompters, 
and “ property-men.” The tiny 
stage (with foot-lights and curtain- 
roller), the paint and tinsel, the 
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sheets of “characters” and scenes 
and wings, the “ book of the play,” 
with its curtailed — not to say 
“ jerky ”—dialogue, all these in turn 
divided our attention; and, humble 
materials though they were, we con- 
trived to build from them a new 
world, more bright and pleasurable 
than the one around us. 

Our stage did not pretend to hold 
the mirror up to real life. It dealt 
only with the regions of faerie and 
romance. The plays were mostly 
miniatures of the fiery melodramas 
of the Transpontine boards, which 
bore a family likeness to the ro- 
mances of Mrs. Radcliffe, and re- 
presented scenes and characters of 
an entirely conventional and out-of- 
the-world type. The action was 
carried on in mighty castles, dark 
forests, robbers’ caves, enchanters’ 
palaces, barovial halls, impossibly 
picturesque cottages, and festooned 
fairy bowers. The personages intro- 
duced, and the deeds they performed, 
were in full accordance with these 
weird and wondrous scenes. The 
majority of them set human laws at 
defiance, and transcended the powers 
of ordinary mortals in some way or 
other. The greater their capacity for 
mischief, the more we admired them. 
Our greatest favourites (shocking 
as the admission may seem) were 
brigands and pirates; next came 
knights in armour, sailors, and 
smugglers; aud there were also 
gypsies, cavaliers, highwaymen, and 
a whole host of other formidable or 
fascinating beings who trod what 
we believed to be the heroic paths 
of life, 

We were very fond, too, of de- 
mons—potent supernatural rulers 
of air, or sea, or fire—whose un- 
earthly and terrifying aspect we 
enhanced by bedizening them with 
gems and gold, and painting their ar- 


mour green; for there always seemed ’ 


to us something particularly startling 
and fiendish and snake-like about 
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that green scale-armour. It must, 
however, have been worn only for or- 
nament, or as a concession to human 
weaknesses, since the wearers were 
invulnerable to all material weapons, 
and were sometimes even repre- 
sented as thrusting swords through 
their own bodies, in mere sport. 

1 am afraid we were ungullant 
enough to hold the female members 
of our miniature community in less 
than due esteem. These were mostly 
queens, princesses, and distressed 
damsels in Swiss bodices and straw 
hats. Whatever their rank, we con- 
sidered them as far in importance 
below their sterner companions ; for 
the latter supported all the action, 
which was more congenial to our 
age than feminine sentiment. Fairies, 
however, we loved tenderly, and 
showed our affection in the only 
practicable manner by apparelling 
them in all the splendour derivable 
from a shilling box of colours. 

A strong resemblance in face, 
figure, and bearing existed between 
the actresses of our establishment. 
They were all slender gnd “ inte- 
resting,” with large dark eyes and 
raven tresses; their features cast in 
one mould, and rather expression- 
less. But what was such a trifling 
item as expression in the grand sum 
total of our scenic effects? These 
ladies possessed feet of a Chinese 
smullness, and carried the practice 
of tight-lacing to a most painful 
extreme. ‘They were addicted to 
very brilliant colours in their dress, 
and wore jewels of enormous mag- 
nitude, So well did they preserve 
their charms from the attacks of 
Time, that the mammas looked 
scarcely older than their daughters. 
A withered aunt or a stout mother- 
in-law was a being altogether un- 
known at the Royal Pasteboard 
Theatre. 

Our male performers had also 
faces of one invariable type, and of 
determined expressivn ; and were 
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addicted to short kinkly curls, exag- 
gerated, in the case of villains of 
more than ordinary atrocity, into a 
stream of raven locks, well in keep- 
ing with their gleaming eyes, beetle 
brows, and formidable moustaches. 
There was a dash of the brigand in 
the demeanour even of those not be- 
longing to that agreeable profession. 
Neatnees of attire, no less than or- 
nament, was a prevalent characteris- 
tic. Our sailors always went smart 
and trim ; never was the least speck 
of tar to be seen on their white 
ducks, and the brilliant gilt edging 
and buttons of their jackets were 
perfectly untarnished, even after the 
longest voyage. The smugglers and 
pirates, not to be outdone, appeared 
in a costume so gorgeous that it 
must have been an additional incite- 
ment to the authorities to effect their 
capture—on the same principle that 
a red cloak increases the animosity 
of an enraged bull. 

But the ruffians, brigands, “ mi- 
nions”’ (call them what you will), it 
was indeed a treat of treats to colour 
them! to add fresh beauties to that 
romantic garb so universally pre- 
valent among felonious personages, 
that it might be called the livery of 
crime. You know the style of dress 
I mean. I have often woudered 
who invented it. How and where 
did it originate? In what country, 
and at what period of history did 
men actually go about in those re- 
markable high-waisted, mauy-tailed 
doublets, bespangled aud fringed, 
and girt with a broad belt, holding 
a whole armoury of offensive wea- 
pons, and fastened by an enormous 
buckle; those furtive-looking slouched 
hats with nodding plumes, and those 
portentous “ down-gyved” buff 
boots? There is no historical au- 
thority for this universal melodra- 
matic fashion. 

It must have been of composite 
origination, built up of the costumes 
of several different eras. Theore- 
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tically, it is a dress, “not for an 
age, but for all time,” being worn 
alike by characters widely separated 
in time and place. The Swash- 
bucklers and Alsatians, the Cole- 
peppers, Bobadils, and Michael Lam- 
bournes, of Elizabeth and James's 
reigns, furnish the nearest approxi- 
mation, both in dress and character, 
to these ornamented stage bravoes. 
We know that such worthies were 
plentiful enough in feudal times 
in most countries of Europe; yet 
I doubt if there ever existed, even 
in Germany, a race of men exactly 
corresponding to the armed and 
bedizened ruffians of the melo- 
drama, who lurked perpetually in 
the depths of forests, and earned a 
precarious livelihood by putting out 
of the way any heir, or carrying off 
any hapless lady who may have 
chanced to arouse some truculent 
baron’s hate or love. 

But it is enough for our purpose 
that such beings have an actual 
existence in one place at least—that 
world where the sun and moon are 
represented ly gas and lime-light. 
Yet, alas! even there this good old 
type of fascinating atrocity is dying 
out. Surely it is a very harmless 
one. Its very disresemblance to 
real life prevents it having the fatal 
force of bad example. ‘The spangled 
villain could never pervert our 
juvenile minds; we admired his 
external and active qualities, but not 
his character or motives. Despite 
our “sneaking kindness” for him, 
we admitted the poetical justice of 
his being well punished for his 
crimes in the last act. Our higher 
sympathies were all with that 
gallant young knight or count who 
was perpetually being beset and all 
but assassinated by those hired 
bravoes in the dark wood, but who 
always escaped and triumphed in 
the end, like concrete virtue as he 
was. The familiar old melodramas 
themselves -have now become food 
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for that omnivorous literary shark 
—the burlesque writer, who cruelly 
and unsparingly travesties the plots, 
characters, costumes, and achieve- 
ments that were once our delight, 
and tortures the very dialogue into 
excruciating puns. 

There was a certain attitude 
much affected by ‘the heroes of 
“halfpenny sheets.” Many of us 
must remember it well. It was a 
kind of side-long retreat, the ad- 
vanced leg being bent, and the 
hinder one stretched out, so as to 
form a very long stride; one fist 
clenched, the other presenting a 
sword or pistol at the enemy. This 
was a beautifully comprehensive 
posé, bringing every point into the 
utmost possible relief, and at the 
same time indicating detiance and 
valour. That bend in the leg I 
especially admired; the ingenious 
way in which it showed off the 
jewelled handle of the sword above 
the hip, and its richly-capped 
sheath below, was the perfection of 
art. It never occurred to us that 
such a posture was practicably im- 
possible, or, at least, involved dis- 
location. What cared we for prac- 
ticalities ? Realism was unknown 
to us. To measure our heroes by 
the standard of fact would have 
been to destroy them as remorse- 
lessly as butterflies would be 
crushed by a millstone. Nothing 
was too preposterous to be not only 
admired,* but believed in. Even 
the daring poetic license of inscrib- 
ing “ Powder Magazine,” in plain 
English, on the door inside the 
German robbers’ cave, did not at all 
strike us as an incongruity. 

I never now experience a thrill 
of pleasure equal to that with which 
I used to sally forth on one of those 
wet, gloomy. half-holiday afternoons, 
especially adapted for “getting up 


plays,” with the intention of buying - 


a “ sheet of characters ” at the toy- 
shop round the corner. To select 





the purchase, and to rush back 
again, all flushed and palpitating, 
with my jacket buttoned up over 
the treasure to keep the rain from 
it, was emphatically “the work ofa 
moment.” And my companions 
were sure to be waiting eagerly for 
the first glimpse of the new acquisi- 
tion, to ascertain its accordance 
with the rest of the play, and its 
capabilities as a vehicle for rich 
effects of colour. Then with what 
zest we would set to work! with 
what vigour we ground our colours 
—(we used to have a pun upon the 
words Grindoff and grind off in 
those happy days)—and how tho- 
roughly engrossing it all was! 
From that moment till tea-time we 
lived in a world apart, and were 
only wakened again to the actual 
one by the advent of the meal itself, 
by which time a great deal of litter 
had been made with paste and 
paper and scissors, the “‘ characters ”’ 
being scattered about in a manner 
perplexing to us, and disastrous to 
themselves. It was generally found 
that the “ Fire-king ” was flattened 
under the tea-tray, or “ Alonzo the 
Brave” had fallen into the slop- 
basin. 

The colouring was the most pleas- 
ing of all the processes. To lay 
on rich, luscious tints, one above 
another, each out-glowing its pre- 
cursor—at least when wet—was a 
perfect luxury, and, beyond that, a 
matter of grave importance. Many 
a sleepless hour at night have I had 
in debating whether such and such 
a hero should have a blue or a 
crimson doublet, and whether his 
rival should figure in purple or in 
green, Yet we did not make the 
most of our.resources; for we were 
ignorant of many of those artistic 
devices and combinations which 
older artists employ. Our princi- 
ples of colour were of the simplest 
—especially with application to 
scenery. That skies were all ultra- 
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marine, seas bright green or Prussian 
blue, trees emerald in leaf and 
burnt sienna in trunk, and rocks 
and roads yellow ochre, were hypo- 
theses from which we never 
deviated. Nature was not in our 
line of study. In her true aspect 
she would have made but a poor 
show in our theatre. We required 
to have her tricked out in gaudy 
hues, and her complexion artificially 
heightened to meet the glare of the 
foot-lights. 

The pasting upon card-board or 
stiff paper was, though not so ex- 
citing, a very necessary operation, 
The fiercest and most beautifully 
tinselled villain was but a poor, weak 
creature when in his natural paper 
state: he lacked stability, he had 
no strength in his legs, and was 
perpetually “doubling up.” But 
when we had stretched him and his 
colleagues upon stiff pasteboard, and 
laid them all night between the 
leaves of a book, they would be 
found next morning all dry and 
strong, and arose, like giants re- 
freshed, ready for any dramatic 
rascality. 

But they were not yet complete ; 
“cutting out” was requisite, and 
this process, performed with scissors 
or sharp penknife, was such a very 
delicate and minute one—(the least 
slip causing horrible mutilation)— 
that the operator’s tongue involun- 
tarily hung out in breathless 
anxiety, his thumbs ached, and his 
eyes watered. But the glorious 
result (if successful) was more than 
worth all the pains it had cost. . 

And when all these preparations 
were completed—when the scenes 
were set, the foot-lights aglow, and 
the actors ready on their tin or 
wooden slides—then was the cul- 
minating point of pleasure and 
triumph, The performances, how- 
ever, were apt to be disturbed by 
various disasters and manifold in- 
terruptions. Our machinery would 
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not always work smoothly, and the 
actors had a habit of entering at 
the wrong moment, or with their 
blank sides to the public, thus pre- 
senting a ghostly counterpart of 
themselves in white paper. Some- 
times, too, they would suddenly walk 
straight into air, instead of “ tread- 
ing the boards.” All this was 
because the chief operator, who 
delivered the dialogues and worked 
the scenes and slides, was stationed 
behind, and was thus unable to 
judge accurately of the effect from 
the front of the house. When he 
attempted to do so, by bending for- 
ward, matters were made still worse, 
for he generally contrived to knock 
down a performer, or one of the 
“‘ properties,” or in some way to 
introduce universal discord. 

The scenic contrivances at our 
disposal, though they often failed at 
the practical working, were in- 
genious in construction. What a 
triumph of theatrical effect was 
that panorama of Mazeppa’s un- 
willing ride! That windmill, too, 
in “ Grindoff,” the sails worked by 
a pin behind, and peacefully revolv- 
ing, while those wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, the millers, were gliding 
in a rowing boat out of the cave 
below. ‘Then, as an example of 
the grand, the terrible, and the 
“sensational,” what could surpass 
the blowing up of the aforesaid 
mill with red fire, and the annihila- 
tion of the robber crew; or the 
similar scenic retribution (trans- 
ferred to a maritime sphere), when 
the “Red Rover” launched his 
piratical vessel into the air ? 

Besides the plays themselves, we 
found cognate delight in certain 
heroes of giant stature, going only 
one to the sheet, and adapted for 
tinselling. Some of my young com- 
panions had made this department a 
special study, and displ»yed a really 
artistic skill in the splendour, con- 
trast, and variety of the adornments 
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they lavished on these “favourites” — 
professedly portraits of real per- 
formers, but scarcely reliable as such. 
Then there were ‘ combats,” six to 
the sheet (these were my especial 
delight), out of every kind of play, 
from “ Macbeth” to the “ Floating 
Beacon”; also processions, regi- 
ments, and isolated “ characters ” 
from various dramas, and “some, 
or I mis-say,” from none at all, but 
put in to fill up, and ticketed with 
such mythical names as the artist 
might please to invent. 

And certainly the artist—for the 
unity of style seemed to point to 
one only—showed a great deal of 
invention in many ways. What- 
ever faults art-critics might find in 
his designs, they were well carried 
out. and admirably adapted for their 
purpose. Some of his scenes, 
especially those representing the 
weird dwellings of demons and en- 
chanters—(of a very composite and 
barbaric order of architecture, and 
much resembling the Pavilion at 
Brighton)—were especially striking ; 
and he had a genius for Gothic 
castles and fairy transformation 
scenes. All the pictorial sheets 
constituting the “ Juvenile Drama” 
seemed to me to have been produced 
by some peculiar method of metal 
engraving never applied to any other 
branch of art. They were quite 
unique, and had an indescribable 
charm of their own which more 
finished productions would, pro- 
bably, have lacked. If the artist 
yet exists, I hereby tender him my 
sincere thanks for the means of 
many an hour's agreeable recrea- 
tion. 

The subject may appear trivial, 
and yet it gives rise to reflections 
not altogether unimportant. Though 
many years may have passed since 
we put away childish things, it is 
interesting to look back and reflect 
how much delight they afforded us. 
We may even draw the moral that 
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human happiness is entirely pro- 
portioned to the capacity of feeling 
it, not to the extent of the means 
employed, For, can the highest 
effort of dramatic art give us in 
after life half the genuine pleasure 
which we were once able to derive 
from mere tinsel and paste-board ? 
Our young, fresh, vigorous appetite 
for pleasing illusion could then 
accept any fare, however hard of 
digestion and wretchedly served up. 
O, for one hour of childish ignorance 
and bliss!—one brief recall of that 
happy time when a toy theatre was 
a delight, and a real one an 
ecstacy—a plunge into the joys of 
a resuscitated fairyland ! 

But these mimic theatricals might 
be made to conduce to a higher pur- 
pose than mere amusement. In my 
own case, and doubtless in that of 
many other persons of similar ex- 
periences, enthusiasm for the above- 
described pastime represented the 
firs, dawnings of a spontaneous 
literary and artistic appreciation. 
Who can say how much might be 
achieved by a systematic develop- 
ment of these youthful impressions ? 
The admiration excited by the 
“Miller and his Men” would easily 
extend to Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers” and 
his historical dramas, and thence 
upwards to Géethe, Shakespeare, 
and Milton; while the same grada- 
tion in taste would lead from the 
rough “Scenes and Characters” 
to the most renowned triumphs of 
Turner and the old masters, I 
believe that some of the amusements 
of childhood, if progressively fos- 
tered and improved in this way in 
proportion to the age of the pupil, 
instead of being cast aside for ever 
at a certain period, might be turned 
to an educational advantage—the 
more effectually from their being 
amusements, and not tasks. 

Some remaius of these “ Juvenile 
Dramas,” so long ago played put, 
recently came to light among the 
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litter of my desk. These paper 
fragments are torn and faded, and 
of little worth in themselves, but I 
value them for the reminisciences 
they call up. One of them repre- 
sents Count Friberg and his servant 
Carl sitting asleep at a table in 
very uncomfortable attitudes. In 
another group are three of Grindoff’s 
banditti, armed to the teeth, and 
drinking a standing toast. There 
are also an “interior” of a grim 
old baronial hall ; a few characters 
from the “ Forest of Bondy” ; and, 
lastly, a portion of the grand pano- 
rama in ‘*Mazeppa,” wherein the 
hero, fast bound to the Tartar steed, 
is being borne madly along through 
a whirling chaos of cloud, desert, 
lightning, rain, and flood. What 
would I not give to conjure up the 
spirit of fascination that once dwelt 
in these unreal delineations ! 
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The “decline of the Pasteboard 
Drama” is, I fear, a decided fact. 
“Getting up plays” is an art little 
cultivated by the juveniles of the 
rising generation. They have be- 
come too enlightened for such 
primitive art, and nothing short of 
actual private theatricals, or, at 
least, full-dress charades, will satisfy 
their histrionic ambition. I have 
come to this conclusion from the 
best negative evidence—the absence 
of indications to the contrary. It 
is very seldom now that I set eyes 
upon the well-remembered “ Scenes 
and Characters,” and then they are 
lying half hidden in the window of 
some little out-of-the-way suburban 
shop, where they look so faded and 
fly-blown, and forlornly neglected, 
that I feel a strong impulse to rush 
in and buy them, out of sheer com- 
passion. 


THE HARROGATE OF IRELAND. 


Many, probably, of my readers 
have not even heard of Lisdoon- 
varna, They may have looked on 
the Giants’ Causeway with dis- 
appointment at first, but afterwards 
with interest deepening into wonder, 
they may have wandered, delighted, 
among the mountains of Conne- 
mara, or gazed in rapture on Kil- 
larney’s far-famed lakes; but 
** Where,” they ask, “is Lisdoon- 
varna?” It is a village in the 
Barony of Burren, in the county 
of Clare, and is fast becoming the 
Harrogate of Ireland. 

My gentle English reader casts 
up her pretty eyes with a look of 
dismay ; “ In Clare!" she exclaims ; 
“in Ireland, where there’s nothing 
but rain and Home Rulers, poteen 
and potatoes!” Allow me to assure 


you there is something besides: 
an atmosphere sweet and invigo- 
rating, and better for nerves un- 
strung by the gaiety of “the 
season” than all the nostrums ever 
discovered by Esculapian wisdom ; 
mineral springs, pronounced by high 
Esculapian authorities to be emi- 
nently salutary; places to visit 
where the botanist need never weary, 
where the geologist may wake the 
echoes of the lonely rocks with his 
busy hammer, and where, among 
the ruins of monastery and tower, 
in regions unchanged since priests 
sang mass or chieftains led their 
clansmen forth, the antiquarian 
may linger and dream himself back 
in the olden time; where enthusias- 
tic lovers of the sublime or beau- 
tiful in nature may look on tower- 
3B 
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ing cliff, on mountain-studded 
coast, on inlet, isle, and sea. And 
here, Home Rule notwithstanding, 
you will meet as kind and courteous 
a@ people as ever survived oppres- 
sion and gave promise of a noble 
future ! 

The name, too, falls pleasantly 
on the ear—Lisdoonvarna! Poets 
have sung to the inspiration of 
less euphonious words, and Trench 
has written pages on terms less 
expressive. It sounds as the sweet 
and plaintive melodies of our land, 
and yet, 

** Though that star of the field that so 
often hath poured 

Its beam on the battle hath set,” 


each syllable suggests the rude and 
martial days of the olden time, for 
to the initiated the word has a 
martial significance. It is com- 
pounded of three words, viz., Lis, 
Dun, and Bearnach; “ Lis,” says a 
writer in the Ulster Journal of 
Archeology, “ denominated an en- 
trenched earthen fort, generally 
square in form.” Dun, also, meant 
a fortress. Barna, a gap. Says 
Joyce, in his “Irish Local Names 
Explained,” “The proper name of 
this is Dunbhearnach (Doonvarna), 
gapped fort, from its shape; and 
the word Lis was added, somewhat 
in the same manner as ‘river’ in 
the expression ‘the river Liffey ;’ 
Lisdoonvarna, i.e. the Lis (of ) Doon- 
varna.”” 

Although Lisdoonvarna has be- 
come but recently a favourite resort 
of health-seekers, it was noticed by 
writers on account of its mineral 
springs, considerably more than a 
century ago. Since then some of 
its waters have been analyzed, and 

their curative ingredients fully as- 
certained. There are sulphur, iron, 
aud magnesian springs; and one, at 


least, of each has been tested by the 


chemist. 
It is not for me, unversed in 
Esculapian lore, to discuss the cura- 
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tive properties of the Lisdoonvarnian 
spas. Whoever wishes for full and, 
doubtless, accurate information, may 
consult the able pamphlet issued by 
Dr. Mapother, of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, in which 
the analysis of the water and the 
medicinal qualities are fully stated. 
From experience, however, I can 
bear favourable testimony to the 
salutary effects of a sojourn of only 
ten days at Lisdoonvarna. What- 
ever the cause, whether the sul- 
phuretted waters, the invigorating 
air, the scenes so new, or all com- 
bined, I can with confidence affirm, 
that I left the spas with ailment 
abated, and my general health im- 
proved, 

But one thing keep in mind, if 
ever you go to Lisdoonvarna—we 
shall quote Dr. Mapother :— 

‘‘ Neither the sulphur nor the iron 
waters should be drunk by persons in 


health, nor by those for whom a prac- ° 


titioner has not prescribed them; and 
several examples of their over-stimu- 
lating, and even dangerous effects, 
when incautiously taken, have come to 
my knowledge. Persons who show 
any feverish symptoms, who are ple- 
thoric, or subject to apoplectic warn- 
ings, any form of bleeding, or organic 
disease of the heart would be seriously 
injured by them. 

‘Persons in robust health should 
never take the iron waters, as they are, 
under such circumstances, apt to cause 
headache, bleeding from the nose, 
dizziness, buzzing in the ears, or the 
sensation of spots floating before the 
eyes. If such symptoms arise in any 
one, the drinking of the water should 
be stopped, and a saline aperient at 
once taken,” 


It is generally supposed that one 
of the most reliable criterions of 
robust health is a thorough appre- 
ciation of the edible productions of 
nature. And both from hearsay 
and experience I can aver that at 
Lisdoonvarna you will eat vora- 
ciously. “The air is most salu- 
brious,” said an acquaintance to me 
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at Galway, “for mountain, bog, and 
sea combine to form a most in- 
vigorating atmosphere ; and you'll 
eat enormously —and then the 
mutton !” 

The soil of Clare, we may here 
observe, is famous sheep pasture. 

Experience corroborated my 
friend’s remarks. 

As to the Lisdoonvarnian air, it 
seems a compound of opposites— 
soft, yet bracing, genial, and yet not 
warm; you inhale fresh life at 
every breath. I write, let me say, 
of my own experience, for during 
ri stay the weather was notably 

ue. 

As to the Lisdoonvarnian appetite 
—I happened the first day I dined 
at Mr. Butler’s well-appointed table 
@hdte to get seated before a savoury 
joint that once had carried a silken 
fleece on the verdant hills of Clare, 
and daintily dissecting my dish, was 
manifesting my knowledge of the 
customs of polite society, when my 
generosity was stimulated by the 
watchful waiter, with, “A_ little 
more, please sir; a little more still, 
sir; they have big appetites at 
Lisdoonvarna.” Thenceforth I plied 
the knife with vigour, and soon 
reduced my shank to nudity, to my 
own intense satisfaction, for fre- 
quent and importunate were the 
applications from famishing valetu- 
dinarians., 

The following day I took the pre- 
caution of acquainting myself be- 
forehand with the arrangemeut of 
the dinner-table, escaped the ordeal 


of yesterday, and had time to con- — 


template my friends. 

“* If this be sickness, may we always 
pine!” I inwardly remark. Never 
was board surrounded by, appa- 
rently, more healthy, or more 
cheerful, guests. One or two look 
delicate, but what are these among 
so many? We number about fifty. 
Here is a burly weather-browned 
gentleman, with health in all his 
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lineaments; there, another, broad-, 
shouldered, rubicund, and jovial, 
equal to twenty miles of mountain 
at a stretch; and there, a pretty 
girl or two who have no need of 
iron spa to brighten their com- 
plexion. Is it all a merry satire 
upon Dr. Mapother’s recommenda- 
tion of Lisdoonvarnian waters ? 

But meanwhile the good Clare 
mutton is vanishing fast. Enormous 
joints are reduced to nothingness ; 
anatomical preservations which ere- 
while gave expression to bovine 
instinct on Munster hills, disappear 
with a relish delightful to behold ; 
compounds cunningly contrived by, 
chef-de-cuisine, zealous for his own, 
if not his master’s, fame, are swept 
from the board by a sleight of hand 
pleasantly suggestive to the newly- 
arrived. Is it a merry comedy, 
founded on the sage prescriptions of 
doctors Mapother and Westropp ? 

Well, appearances often mislead ; 
and he who judges hastily will judge 
amiss ten times out of adozen. It 
is neither a satire nor a comedy, 
My friends, be assured, have theit 
ailments, notwithstanding good 
spirits and vigorous assaults on 
Lisdoonvarnian mutton. The jovial 
gentleman with the rubicund face 
may have spent last night bemoan- 
ing the twitching at his elbow, or 
the cruel spasms in his nether 
limbs. 

Whatever our ailments, none of 
us take them too distressingly to 
heart. And cheerfulness is a cheap 
and pleasant restorative. 

A bright exhilarating morning 
beams as a benediction upon the 
village of the spas. From every 
hand they come, hastening to the 
health-giving fountains. I take my 
way to a prettily-situated cottage, 
by the side of a stream in a pic- 
turesque glen, where “ Biddy,” or 
one of her assistants, will pump me 
up as inviting a glass as ever was 
drawn from a sulphur spring. It is 
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clear as erystal. The odour and 
taste of sulphur are just perceptible. 
The most sensitive olfactory nerves, 
and the palate most susceptible of 
unpleasant sensations, may approach 
unmoved the sparkling glass. 
Neither be dismayed by the enor- 
mous quantum of your daily dose— 
two to eight half-pintsf ‘Well, it 
is discouraging, but the day is long, 
and you may quaff your guantum at 
your leisure. “ Biddy,” who, by 
the way, either from a natural aver- 
sion to unnecessary pumping, or 
from the compassionate sympathies 
of her tender nature, differs de- 
cidedly with doctors Mapother and 
Westropp as to the quantity you 
should imbibe, hands you a brim- 
ming glass. You drink, say half 
your glass, walk along the stream 
for about ten minutes, return to 
your benefactress and quaff the rest. 
As a reward for the heroism of the 
morning an incipient appreciation 
of eggs and toast will soon super- 
vene—unless, indeed, the cold, un- 
usual draught affects unpleasantly 
the internal arrangements—and you 
will return to your hotel glowing 
with a refreshing warmth—at least 
after sundry matutinal visits to 
“ Biddy ” of the spring. 

Breakfast is always a pleasant 
meal. At Lisdoonvarna it loses none 
of its attractions; but that social 
re-union comes to an end. We don’t 
dive till five. Human nature revolts 
at the thought of spending the in- 
terval quafling sulphurous liquid, 
be it ever so health-giving. How 
shall we pass the day? If you are 
of the genial sort, you will readily 
strike up acquaintance with kindred 
souls—of course there are some you 
never think of approaching ; they 
coil themselves up as hedgehogs, or 
shrink from acquaintance as a sen- 
sitive plant recoils from the touch, 
and, doubtless, are fast becoming 
petrified by continually drinking 
mineral waters. Compassionating 
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their sad condition, and sighing for 
a fountain streaming forth the milk 
of human-kindness, to counteract 
the petrifying effects of the mineral 
springs, you gravitate like to like, 
and originate excursions to some of 
the many places of attraction around 
Lisdoonvarua. 

We desire to begin our explora- 
tiops by a visit to Mohir Cliffs. The 
distance, they say, is seven miles. 
We hire a “ Larry Doolan,” with his 
“ Trish jaunting-car,” rattle through 
the village of the spas as if the cliffs 
of Mohir had started for a ramble 
and we in hot pursuit; over the 
“‘ Spectacle Bridge,” so called from 
its peculiar construction ; on through 
a district not specially interesting— 
grass-lands intersected by stretches 
of bog, with here and there a patch 
of grain or potatoes in the corner of 
a field, suggestive of a spirited effort 
at an agricultural experiment, the 
only features to break the uniformity 
of the landscape being a pretty glen 
or two, the cottages of the peasantry 
—which, in this land of abounding 
lime, give a cheerful aspect to the 
scene—and the heathy mountains 
which, on the north, shelter the Lis- 
doonvarnian pastures. Soon a noble 
scene opens to our view—the bay of 
Galway, with the Arran Isles at its 
entrance, on its farther side the lofty 
peaks of Connemara; the bay so 
spacious that the navies of all the 
nations of the world might manwuvre 
on its waters. Never did harbour 
more noble invite commerce, yet 
one solitary craft is beating out, 
muking these lonely waters more 
lonely still! 

We reach the cliffs. Here you 
may pass along the giddy ledge 
without apprehension, for a breast- 
work has been formed, and so con- 
structed as to afford the tourist an 
opportunity of viewing the wondrous 
scene from each most favourable 
standpoint. 

Language fails me even to outline 
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these stupendous barriers to the fury 
of the Atlantic. ‘There is a subli- 
mity in such a scene as this that 
transcends the art of the word- 
painter, though he were ever so 
eloquent. What wondrous majesty 
is here! The very sea, so gently 
undulating far below, seems con- 
scious that it plays a part in one 
vast spectacle inexpressibly sublime. 
To a height of near seven hundred 
feet towers this impregnable defence 
against the billows of the deep. 
Sullenly it frowns defiance, sternly 
regardless of the chasms the strifes 
of centuries have hewn along its 
base and of the ponderous fragments 
stricken from its breast. 
Wondrously deceptive, too, is this 
stupendous depth. On what appears 
to be a platform of rock, almost on 
a level with the water, stands a pinna- 
cle of stone, fantastically resembling 
the tower and spire of a submerged 
cathedral. From our point of view 
you fancy that thirty or forty feet 


would measure it from base to sum-. 


mit. It isa pretty object, you think, 
shooting up so boldly amid the waves, 
and somewhat attractive from its 
peculiar shape, and that is all. There 
is, besides, a low-lying projecting 
cliff, which looks like the back of 
some colossal whale in a state of 
petrifaction, and it is said to have a 
superticies of five acres. 

What curious resemblances, too, 
we sometimes see in earth’s rugged 
lineaments! The good people of 
Belfast, for instance, have on the 
summit of Cave Hill what they are 
pleased to fancy a close resemblance 
of the first Napoleon’s features, seen 
in profile. May I hope for pardon 
while I confess that I have failed to 
discover the imperial resemblance ? 
although a striking similarity to a 
human face there unquestionably is. 
On the Antrim coast, between Port- 
rush and the Causeway, there is 
rock with the similitude of a giant’s 
face, looking calmly down upon the 
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boisterous waters of the channel, 
At the cliffs of Mohir there is a 
most striking likeness of a lion’s 
head, the kingly brow surmounted 
by what you may assume to be a 
diadem. Our lion, so very apparent, 
is a test, I found, by which an ap- 
proximation may be made to the 
number of enthusiastic tourists who 
“do” their sight-seeing with their 
eyes shut. 

Old ocean is at peace to-day. 
What majesty is his! What con- 
sciousness of latent might, as he rolls 
his waters drowsily in upon the beach, 
and, gently smiling in the sunshine, 
kisses, in soft caress, the unrelenting 
cliff. Ah, fickle element! to-morrow 
it may be deadly strife bet ween these 
and thee; and the thunder of thy 
wrath may follow this low murmur 
of thy rest. While reasoning man is 
powerless on thy breast as a withered 
leaf on the wings of a tempest, Le- 
viathan revels here and sports amid 
the fury of thy billows, and yet in 
wisdom He hath created all! 

For the accommodation of tourists 
a tower has been built at a point 
most favourable for viewing the 
cliffs. Here you may unpack your 
baskets, if the day be unpropitious 
for out-door enjoyment. Ascending 
to the roof you may, from a safe and 
most commanding standpoint, con- 
template the scene. 

Leaving “ O’Brien’s Tower,” we 
reach a point of special interest, 
Far below, but rising high above the 
water, is our petrified fish, already 
noticed. Its back is green with 
herbage and rugged with rocky 
excrescenves. There resides a soli- 
tary goat, sole survivor of a colony 
which was placed upon the rock 
about fifteen years ago. He is an 
object of special interest at the cliffs. 
But grave suspicions float around, ot 
rather above, his unconscious head. 
It appears that one by one, and in a 
mysterious manner, his companions 
disappeared. Ungenerous minds at- 
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tribute the circumstance to the com- 
bative or sanguinary propensities of 
the present occupant of the rock. 
We incline, however, to the more 
charitable view, and conjecture that 
the fierce assaults of the oceanic 
storms have resulted in a catastrophe 
so melancholy. Supposing, on the 
other hand, the suspicion just, he 
probably acted in anticipation of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act, to ob- 
viate the necessity of compensation 
for disturbance. But neither has 
remorse, with consuming pangs, nor 
solitude, with its ennui, retarded the 
physical development of our lonely 
tenant of the rock. He is, besides, 
in easy circumstances, which is re- 
markably conducive to peace of 
mind; and peace of mind is con- 
ducive to corpulence. From such 
favourable data one would readily 
anticipate corresponding results. Ac- 
cordingly, our goat is said, by those 
who have been favoured with a close 
inspection, to be of enormous pro- 
portions. For ourselves, judging by 
his apparent bulk, seen from our 
lofty perch, we can well conceive 
that he is a beast to break a butcher's 
heart with sanguinary longings. 
Hence we have another view of 
the spire of our submerged cathe- 
dral. We measure it by the main- 
land cliff. Our spire, so dwarfed by 
this stupendous height that it sinks 
to insignificance, is discovered to 
reach an altitude, we should say, of 
little less than 200 feet. Won- 
drously deceptive, truly, are these 
noble clitfs! Says Dr. Mapother,— 


‘« They rise perpendicularly from the 
sea at one point to the height of 668 
feet. When we view them from 
O'Brien's Tower, they do not seem 
one-sixth of that height; but the 
fertile little spot, on which goats were 
placed some years ago, measures, we 
are assured, some five acres. Occa- 
sionally men descend by a rope, keep 
themselves with a stick from dashing 
against the rock, and procure eggs and 
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feathers from some of the myriads of 
sea-fowl which hover about.” 


A boat is passing just below. 
“What a diminutive creature man 
is in this world, after all,” says a 
friend at my side. ‘To look at 
them down there, you would think 
them just little ha’penny toys, boat 
and all!” 

One of the most attractive places 
in these parts of Clare is Ennisti- 
mon, about seven miles distant from 
Lisdoonvarna. The town of Ennis- 
timon is one of the most flourishing 
in the county, but it is not the 
attraction to the tourist. It is the 
pretty and romantic park around 
the castle, the residence of the re- 
presentatives of the late Colonel 
Macnamara. 

“The name Jnis-Diomain,” says 
Joyce, taking as his authority the 
“Annals of the Four Masters,” 
“signifies Diaman’s river meadow, 
an appellation, we may add, probably 
taken from tle low-lying ground 
along the river which flows from. 
Ennistimon to the sea, near the 
village of Lehinch,”’ 

An arrangement for our transfer 
thither on an Irish jaunting-car 
having been effected, we are about 
to seat ourselves, when our “ Larry 
Doulan” interposes: “ That’s the 
weak side of the car, Sir. It’s 
the spring that’s weakly, an’ thim 
that’s heaviest might take the other 
side, sure. An’ don’t go into the 
well, now, or it’s on the road you'll 
be lift.’’ 

We allay our Larry’s apprehen- 
sions, and off we rattle. 

On an eminence, in the midst of 
wooded hills, stands Ennistimon 
Castle—castle, by the way, ouly by 
courtesy—once the seat of a branch 
of the ancient family of the O’Brien’s, 
Earls of Thomond. Standing on 
the terrace, in front of the house, 
one of the fairest of landscapes lies 
before us. Eastward, about a 
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quarter of a mile distant, stands the 
town of Ennistimon, on the bank 
of the river Inagh. The river, 
flowing under a bridge of several 
arches, hard by the town, descends 
by a series of cascades over low 
steps of rock, to form a broad and 
rapid flood, between wooded banks, 
terraces, and flower gardens, and, 
expanding near the castle, it 
assumes the appearance of a placid 
lake. 

Charmed with this exquisite 
blending of the artificial and the 
natural, I would gladly paint upon 
my pages some faint resemblance of 
the scene; but here, as, alas! at 
Mohir Cliffs, inspiration refuses to 
be kind. Sighing for the art of the 
ready word-painter, I leave this 
lovely spot, which charms us all the 
more in a region where scarcely a 
tree or bush is seen. 

Go and see, each for yourself. 
The scene will delight you. The 
air will invigorate as you spin along 
on Larry’s car, for Larry and his 
“nag” can get over the road when 
hunger suggests the alternative, or 
kindly persuasion inspires him with 
compassion. And you will return, 
believe me, intensely appreciating 
Lisdoonvarnian mutton. 

If the day is fine and the atmos- 
phere free from mist, you may 
auticipate a pleasant drive—say, on 
the day following that of your visit to 
Ennistimon—and a lovely view, as 
you skirt the bay of Gulway, round 
the base of Black Head. Ennis- 
timon charmed us with its soft 
sylvan beauty, and the exquisite 
blending of the artificial and the 
natural, In the region you will 
traverse to-day, achievements by 
the handiwork of man, are few and 
far between, The district has been 
compared to Arabia Petrwa. I 
cannot say, indeed, that I recognize 
the fitness of the comparison, and 
for the best of reasons; but it is, 
doubtless, a happy one, for it is as- 
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tonishing how many eastern simili- 
tudes are noticeable in our Emerald 
bit of insular earth. 

To the geologist, the botanist, 
and the antiquary, the region we 
are about to traverse will be an in- 
viting field. Here, for instance, is 
Ballynalacken Castle, about three 
miles distant from Lisdoonvarna; a 
grand old tower, on a rock of most 
remarkable formation. It is an 
oblong mass of limestone, three of 
its sides being perpendicular; that 
which faces us as we approach rises 
to an altitude of probably seventy 
or eighty feet, and has the appear- 
ance of a massive wall, built of 
stones too ponderous for any but 
Cyclopian hands. On its westeru 
angle stands the castle, a square, 
lofty tower, which, with the rock, 
seems one vast pile. 

Beneath, lies a verdant meadow, 
which on its farther side is hemmed 
in by two lofty cliffs, somewhat 
similar to that first noticed. One of 
these, although no castle crowns its 
summit, one can fancy, from its re- 
semblance to masonry, a second 
fortress guarding, with the opposite 
tower, the entrance of the rugged 
glen, which winds along the verge 
of the rocky desolation in the back- 
ground of the castle—a wild and 
dreary waste of rocks stretching to 
the base of the equally desolate 
mountains, which shut in the scene 
on the north, 

The name “ Ballynalacken” im- 
plies “the town of the leacan or 
hill-side.” Never did such memorial 
of the warlike past stand amid 
more appropriate surroundings. _ 

Approaching the castle by a 
gradual ascent on the western side, 
we pass through an ancient door- 
way, and find ourselves on the sum- 
mit of the rock, an oblong grassy 
platform, of probably more than an 
acre in extent. Around are strewn 
ponderous stones, or rather, rocks, 
of which, set end to end, the walls 
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more immediately encompassing the 
castle were constructed. <A part, at 
least, of the parapet along the brink 
of the rock was similarly formed. 

Passing round the giddy ledge, 
we come to the remains of a watch- 
tower, at the northern angle, where 
a flight of steps leads down. To 
whatever use in other duys the 
ground beneath may have been ap- 
propriated, it is now a pretty garden 
attached to the modern residence 
which nestles under the shadow of 
the ancient keep. 

As to the tower itself, its walls 
are in complete preservation, but 
within, time, and the tempest of 
many an age rushing in through its 
roofless summit, have made it a 
desolation. The owl may harbour 
there and unite her mocking voice 
with the howling of the blast, as 
it pipes its war-notes round and 
round the stern old tower, standing 
as a king dethroned—his royal state 
a fading memory, his snowy locks 
his only crown, his banner furled, 
his sword but dust, his shieldless 
breast exposed to every shaft, but 
still, even in this extremity, in every 
lineament a king! 

We cannot leave this ruined 
castle without the tribute of a sigh. 
This was the warrior’s fortress in 
rudeand troublous times, but chivalry 
and love were here. The mother 
watched by her sleeping babe ; and 
the warrior’s tread was as music’s 
chime as he came from the battle’s 
din, for a tender heart was fondly 
beating under his garb of steel. The 
maiden longed for her lover, low on 
the distant field. The minstrel sang 
to the clansman’s shout the triumphs 
of their sires. 

Surely, in these lonely halls doth 
Wisdom cry, and Understanding lift- 
eth up her voice! As for man, his 
might will fail, his glory fade ; the 
heritage he leaves will become the 
possession of a stranger; his very 


race will perish from the land! 
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But the day is passing, our way 
is long, we must bid adieu to Bally- 
nalacken. 

We soon reach the region of 
ferns. Here we are at the coast, 
with the big waves breaking at our 
feet. Whoever prefers it may forego 
the ferns and pass a pleasant half- 
hour contemplating the splendid bay 
of Galway, and the long line of 
wave-lashed rocks stretching sea- 
ward from where we stand. For 
the botanist there is a wide field to 
glean. It is one vast limestone 
pavement, in the interstices of which 
are found many beautiful specimens 
of fern. But it needs a gently reso- 
lute hand to abstract the tenacious 
plants, whose roots are often twined 
with such fond embrace to the sus- 
taining rock that this fair child of 
the wilderness will frequently be 
severed leaf from leaf rather than 
quit its home. 

Purposing another visit to this 
most captivating region, we resume 
our way. 

The road runs, for the most part, 
close along the shore of Galway 
bay. Above us towers the rugged 
heights of Black Head, a rock-piled 
mountain rising out of the sea, 
About midway round the head the 
scene becomes most pleasingly pic- 
turesque—the graceful serpentine 
winding of the shore; the rugged 
hill, rising so abruptly from the 
deep; the far-stretching waters of 
the bay, with the peaks of Conne- 
mara twering on the farther side. 

We pass the head, and looking 
back to take one long last look at a 
scene so wildly picturesque, we 
notice that the stern old mountain 
has assumed an aspect even grander 
still, and sits as a kingly giant, 
crowned with a cloud, upon his sea- 
girt throne. 

We reuch the village of Bally- 
vaghan, on the shore of an inlet off 
the bay of Galway. The situation 
of the place is singular in the 
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extreme. How shall I picture it 
most vividly to the mind’s eye of 
my reader? ‘Take, let us say, a 
point on the shore, about a quarter 
of a mile eastward of the town; 
with that point as a centre, and 
with a radius of about a mile, 
describe a semicircle from sea round 
to sea. The circumference, a chain 
of mountains white with the up- 
cropping limestone rock, and which 
seem as if covered with a sheet of 
snow partially thawed—an appear- 
ance which is caused by tufts of 
grass growing among the rocks, 
The space between circumference 
and centre is a tract of grazing and 
arable land, which produces, it is 
said, the best wheat sold in the 
market at Galway. 

Of this secluded but prosperous 
region Ballyvaghan is, 1 suppose, 
the capital. It is not just so im- 
portant as Dublin. Even Galway 
exceeds it in population. It was 
never besieged as Limerick was, 
and has neither ancient castle nor 
Treaty Stone as memorials of a 
historic past. But just without the 
town there is a well-constructed 
pump at which the parched and 
weary traveller may allay his thirst. 
The streets, though few and humble, 
are neat and clean. It is, besides, a 
seaport town of importance to itself 
and those who journey to the city 
of the spas, for a steamer from 
Galway, on alternate week-days in 
summer, brings passengers for Lis- 
doonvarna. But the pride of Bally- 
vaghan is its famous oyster fishery. 
The Red Bank and Pouldoody 
oysters are most noted fish. If you 
had been eating all day long you 
would grow hungry at the sight of 
them. 

But the shades will soon come 
down, and a most interesting dis- 
trict lies before us, It is a scene 
worth coming far to see. Ruinous 
castles, lonely and stern, look grimly 
down from their solitude of rocks, 
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So little is the region changed since 
the olden time that you can almost 
fancy you hear the war-note on the 
blast, and see the sheen of steel 
along the hills. There is a ruinous 
church on a bleak wild upland, It 
seems like a skeleton mournfully 
standing by the side of its grave. 
We ascend the mountain, zigzag, by 
the ‘‘cork-screw road.” It is a wild 
and singular scene—the mountains, 
with their snow-like aspect; the 
emerald vale between, where a 
modern residence, at the foot of the 
hill, aud nestling cosily among its 
groves, pleasantly contrasts with its 
wild surroundings; the sea, girt in 
by the far-off shores of Galway, so 
that it seems a far-extending lake. 

We pass the summit and begin a 
gradual descent to Lisdoonvarna, 
Enthusiasm begins to flag, for it is 
difficult to be in raptures with tracts 
of bent and grass, unless, indeed, 
you have considerable interest in 
the grazing line, 

Thus we have exhausted all the 
drives around Lisdoonvarna I can 
describe from sight, except, indeed, 
the country between the village of 
the spas and Ennis, where | took 
rail for Dublin, via Limerick. 

The scenery along the drive to 
Ennis is varied and interesting, 
especially around the picturesque 
lake of Inchiquin. ‘The miniature 
Killarney” is an appellation by 
which I have heard fond fancy de- 
signate this pretty lake. Inchiquin 
is really a lovely spot, with its soft 
green banks, and castle-crowned 
promontory, and wood-clad moun- 
tain on its western shore. 

Rain is falling fast, and as we can 
only catch a partial view of the 
landscape from under an umbrella, 
we have leisure to make some 
mental notes of our impressions and 
experiences of the west. 

Rain is falling fast, but this is 
not a novelty on this side of Ireland, 
They say they are “on the wrong 
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side of Ireland” for commerce, but 
verily they are on the right side for 
water. At Galway, for instance, 
such has been the rainfall in recent 
years that they say that if it con- 
tinues a little longer they'll all be- 
come webb-footed. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Athlone, so submerged 
was the country for a time that 
only the tops of the stacks of hay, 
seen above the flood remained to 
show where tillage once had been. 
An energetic agriculturist, weary of 
inactive life, provided himself with 
a fishing-rod, contrived to make his 
way to the top of a stack, and, seat- 
ing himself thereon, succeeded in 
capturing a dozen unwary perch, 
wandering over these pastures aqueus 
and regions new. And it appears 
that at Galway, during the past 
eighteen months, instead of two 
summers and one winter, while 
winter has assuredly come, they 
have had no summer at all. It is 
much the same, however, every- 
where throughout the Emerald 
Isle. The very boys have felt the 
influence of our insular humidity, 
and have been enjoying acquatic 
excursions. But sanguine tempera- 
ments cherish the hope that in pro- 
cess of time we shall become suffi- 
ciently acclimatized to endure the 
vicissitudes of our lot, man being 
an amphibious creature in circum- 
stances favourable for the full de- 
velopment of his gifts. 
Lisdoonvarna, we have said, is in 
Clare, and Clare is one of the most 
Irish of Irish counties. Here, the 
Irish tongue is still spoken.» A 
Lisdoonvarnian apple-vendor is an 
accomplished linguist. In Erse and 
English he seems equally fluent. 
But the Erse, I hear, is dying out 
in the west. The time will pro- 
bably come when this tongue, so 
soft that it has been termed “ the 
language of love,” will lie in the 
tomb of tongues forgotten, save by 
the learned, and then. will Ireland’s 
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noblest memento of national re- 
nown have passed from her for 
ever ! 

Another circumstance to me seems 
almost inexplicable. Here is an 
ancient people dwelling in a land 
full of memorials of an historic past, 
and yet, it appears, traditionary lore 
—the old folk-lore with which, we 
thought, the peasantry would while 
away the winter nights by the cot- 
tage hearth—has faded out of mind. 

I should have liked, while in the 
West, to have heard the keen or wail 
for the dead, so marked a feature in 
old Irish life. I have before me, 
while I write, a sketch, in an old 
publication called ‘‘ The Legends of 
the Lakes of Killarney,” of an 
Irish funeral. (Customs are greatly 
changed since the period of my 
sketch; and although I have heard 
that the keen is still in vogue in 
Clare, some of the accessories are, 
doubtless, discontinued.) The coffin 
is carried on what seems to be a cart 
of very primitive construction, sur- 
mounted by a canopy, resembling 
that of a four-posted bedstead, with 
plumes. Before it walks three 
cloaked figures, with weepers stream- 
ing from their hats; one, in advance 
of the others, who walk side by side, 
his head bowed as in an agony of 
grief, carries under each arm what 
appears to be a stool, probably to rest 
the coffin on at the grave. Each of 
the others bears before him a pole, 
from which depends a piece of cloth 
after the fashion of a banner. Upon 
the cart stands a female, with out- 
stretched arms, wailing over the 
cofiin. At the side of the hearse, 
and also behind, walk other cloaked 
and hooded females, their arms ex- 
tended in different attitudes, these 
being followed by a “long proces- 
sion trailing through the mountains.” 

But I was disappointed. No one 
would die whilst I was at Lisdoon- 
varna for my special gratification. 
It was probably prudent, but unkind, 
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and not in consistence with the 
otherwise most obliging Lisdoonvar- 
nian disposition, 

Well, long life to all at the village 
of the spas! May Lisdoonvarna 
flourish and increase a hundredfold! 
To latest ages may its waters flow, 
health-giving and pure! May the 
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“ Stitt Waters Run Deep,” by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, is a work grown to green 
age, and yet well worthy a review 
in these days of nonchalance, when 
plays are often judged more by the 
gold and crimson of the scenery, 
by the jewelry of the dresses, by 
the legs of the pretty actresses, 
than by the author’s words, the 
author’s thoughts—the author’s 
work—the actor’s talents. And, 
what is more, how many mock 
roclamations have we not, with 
ong fanfarrades and great flourishes, 
of the appearance of “new and 
original” plays, comedies, dramas, 
and all the rest, which in nine 
cases out of ten turn out to be 
either weak and insipid imitations 
of French vivacity and intricacy of 
plot, or direct robberies of foreign 
gems, which are so mauled about 
by “him of the great name” who 
is the supposed author of the play, 
that they cannot be recognized ex- 
cept by their fallen glory, 

There can be nodoubt that English 
comedy has, with few exceptions, 
seriously deteriorated since the 
days when plays like “The School 
for Scandal” first delighted the 
audiences of the metropolis. The 
reason for this was twofold. First 
of all, a passion for show and spec- 
tacular extravagance suddenly be- 
came the fashion some years ago, and 
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sheep upon its grassy hills fatten as 
heretofore! May the guests at its 
many snug hotels continue to appre- 
ciate the perfections of Lisdoonvar- 
nian mutton—a reliable test of the 
restorative efficacy of Lisdoonvar- 
nian waters ! 


COMEDY. 


as people generally follow fashion’s 
dictates as blindly as sheep run 
after their leader, comedy was, for 
a while, seriously neglected. The 
more tragic and domestic drama 
maneged to maintain itself in a 
measure by the introduction par- 
tially of false sentimentalism, har- 
rowing situations, and all those 
accompaniments which act upon 
highly-strung nerves, in that pecu- 
liarly indescribable way whch can 
best be explained in the words of 
that sweet young damsel who, when 
asked her opinion about the play 
* Joan of Arc,” said, “ Oh, it was 
so sweetly horrible!” Then the 
drama could command the unquali- 
fied assistance of grand scenic 
effects, all of which comedy with 
its simple, every-day life positions, 
and its easy, even-tempered plots, 
which appeal more to the hearts 
than the passions of the audiences, 
had to forego. Young ladies, as we 
have said, delighted in shuddering 
at the sight of the heroine being 
consumed by the flames, or in seeiug 
the villain of the play hurled head- 
long from the towers of Nétre 
Dame; whilst the sterner, the more 
har«-hearted sex found greater attrac- 
tions in undisguised feminine beauty, 
than in quietly affecting scenes, 
The second reason for the decay of 
comedy was that comedians—and 
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even the greatest among them— 
had become habitually careless; 
they did not act their paris as con- 
scientiously as their predecessors 
had done, and the difference became 
at once, and harshly, apparent to any 
one who, after seeing a comedy in 
London, went to Paris and witnessed 
a performance at the Théatre 
Francais. The result of this was 
that comedy no longer remained 
strong enough to offer sufficient 
attraction to the play-going public, 
who, being led away to sneer at 
representations which they con- 
sidered inferior in conception and 
execution, had inducements held 
out to them to satisfy literary appe- 
tites which were gradually becoming 
more morbid day by day; and, with 
no sufficient barrier to check that 
tide, it ran against the fortunes of 
comedy, until it wore out its own 
strength partially from oversatiety 
of the recipients of those highly 
stimulating dramatical doses, pur- 
tially through the energy and actual 
merit of a few determined, well- 
meaning, and talented workers in the 
cause of pure and refined dramatical 
literature. But this by no meaus 
implies that English comedy has 
risen to its former standard; the 
work is going on, but the natural 
result of long depreciation, is sloth 
and unscrupulousness on the part 
of most of our writers of comedies. 
We have two or three favourable 
exceptions, it is true ; the late Mr. 
Robertson produced several pieces 
which are and always will remain 
gems, and Mr. Albery has written 
one or two things which deservedly 
gave him name and fame; but it 
can be said of most writers of this 
class of plays who have been working 
for the present generation, that their 
older works surpass their more 
recent productions. This is es- 
pecially true of Mr. Tom Taylor— 
and we say without reserve that 
although “ Still Waters Run Deep” 
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is far from being a faultless work, 
it is a better play than anything 
which the author of “ Joan of Arc” 
and “’Twixt Axe and Crown” has 
written since. 

* Still Waters Run Deep” is one 
of Mr. Taylor’s earliest and happiest 
efforts. It is happily conceived, and 
the original simple idea is extremely 
well carried out in the first two 
acts ; but in the third and last the 
author’s powers fail him, and he 
resorts to common-place “ padding,” 
and to hackneyed effects which had 
been used up years and years be- 
fore. Still, it cannot be denied that 
even that last act exhibits some 
strong .and finely-pencilled situa- 
tions. The play has been produced 
so often and at so many places, 
that most of our readers have 
probably witnessed it; it would, 
therefore, be invidious to sketch the 
plot, and it will be sufficient to point 
to the different situations and charac- 
ters of the play as it is now being 
performed at the Globe. 

This elegant little theatre has, 
under the management of Mr. Henry 
James Montague, become one of 
the most aristocratic and delightful 
play-houses of the metropolis. 
Dedicated, nearly without excep- 
tion, to the drama and high-class 
comedy, it has, through the un- 
ceasing efforts of the manager, at- 
tained a reputation which must be 
a password of introduction to all 
those who wish to see intellectual 
and refined performances. Pater- 
familias taking his daughters to the 
Globe need not fear that their 
youthful purity might be shocked 
or corrupted by ribald songs or vul- 
gar slang. 

What we have said last month of 
Mr. Bateman, in reference to the 
drama, holds good of Miss Marie 
Wilton, and of Montague, as far as 
regards comedy. Whilst the tide of 
public favour ran strongly in favour 
of burlesques, absurdities, and extra- 
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vaganzas, at the Prince of Wales’s, 
and later on at the Globe, sterling 
good comedy found a safe and com- 
fortable home. And the sowers 
have reaped the golden harvest of 
their courage, their perseverance, 
and enterprize in the laurels which 
fame has granted them, and in the 
profitable use to which they have 
turned theatres that resembled barren 
deserts before. 

In “Still Waters Run Deep ” Mr. 
Montague takes the part of John Mild- 
may, originally created by Alfred 
Wigan. It is one of those appa- 
rently simple, quiet parts which tax 
the actor’s powers, and the actor’s 
skill, in the highest degree. To play 


John Mildmay to perfection, the 


actor requires first of all one quality, 
which is a sine gua non—he must 
be a gentleman. The substratum 
which pervades the whole character, 
and which is continually kept in 
view, even under the accumulation 
of oddity of character—which turns 
out “no oddity” after all—is that 
unobtrusive, quietly-observant, and 
unconsciously noble conduct which 
forms part and particle of the very 
composition, so to say, of the 
English gentleman. But in addition 
to this, we have in this play several 
scenes where, by studious and well- 
chosen contrast, unpretendingly, but 
not the less forcibly, acted, simple 
actions are made to do work which 
long dialogues could never effect. 
Mr. Montague treats those portions 
with that consciéutious skill and tact 
which have gained him so great a 
portion of his fame. He knows how 
to show the audience the pith and 
direction of the play by a single 
glance, by a hardly perceptible mo- 
tion of the hand, by a seemingly 
careless movement—and this is an 
acquirement which few actors attain 
to perfection, and which they seldom 
use as they ought to do when they 
have gained it. 

In the scene in the second act 
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between John Mildmay and the un- 
scrupulous, the self-confident, the 
pretendingly imperturbable adven- 
turer, Captain Hawksley, Montague 
brings most of his talents into play. 
It is the strong portion of the piece, 
and, we consider, the most difficult, 
as nothing would be easier than to 
overdo it, and to render it flat and 
coarse by jast one grain too little or 
too much. 

In the third act, in the scene 
between John Mildmay and his wif, 
Montague shows himself an able 
elocutionist and a skilful portrayer 
of generous emotion. We have seen 
Mr. Montague in parts which re- 
quired skill of a different kind from 
that required in this play, and we 
may say that in every case his powers 
have been more than equal to the 
requirements, 

Henry James Montague is the 
scion of an old Huntingdonshire 
family. Stafford claims him as her 
son, as he was born there on the 
20th January, 1843. From the 
“town of many-inns ” the lad came, 
with his parents, to the great metro- 
polis, aud received his education at 
Crouch End School and Maida-hill 
College. There must have been 
something very dramatical in the sen- 
timents instilled at these establish- 
ments to the rising youth of North 
London, for among the companions 
of Montague’s school-days we find 
no less an artiste than Bancroft, 
the ever-fortunate Bancroft himself. 
School-days over, every-day life 
claimed the young man as its own, 
with its strict routine of business, 
and its toils and worries about facts 
and figures, which are the reverse 
of sentimental, and in so extremely 
realistic a sphere as an insurance 
otfice, H. J. Montague passed his 
youth amid the endless calculations 
of death-rates and premiums. But 
Maida-hill connections and senti- 
ments had, no doubt, made an inef- 
faceable impression, for, in the year 
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1860, he joined the Greenwich Ama- 
teur Dramatic Club, thus keeping in 
view the end which fortune had so 
evidently marked out for him. Whilst 
his school companions seem to have 
been decidedly dramatically inclined, 
facts and reality appeared to have 
found a snug resting-place in the 
midst of the Greenwich amateurs, 
amongst whom were such remarkably 
matter-of-fact people as Mr. Scuda- 
more, of post-office and telegraphs 
fame. and Mr. Dillon Croker. This 
little playing at actors continued 
until 1863, when no less a judge 
than Mr. Emery discovered, during a 
performance given by the amateurs at 
the Royalty Theatre, that young Mon- 
tague could actually play, and play 
well. Emery, generously and kindly, 
took the young aspirant to fame by 
the hand, and introduced him to Dion 
Boucicault, who, at that time, was 
the lessee of the Westminster (now 
Astley’s) Theatre. The man who 
has since declared it to be his inten- 
tion to restore the National Drama, 
and who carried out that resolution 
by producing a huge exhibition of 
innumerable fine legs and shoulders 
—but who, nevertheless, is an actor 
of singular merit—saw young Mon- 
tugue, liked his performance, and 
engaged him, thus giving him the 
chance in lite which has since turned 
out so successful. The youthful actor 
readily found other protectors among 
the stars of the stage. Charles 
Mathews, recognizing the talents 
which required only development to 
bud forth in glowing colours, did all 
he could for him, and introduced 
him to some of the best judges of 
art, dramatic and otherwise; among 
whom may be mentioned the late 
Sir Edward Landseer and Planché, 
both of whom prognosticated a glo- 
rious future to the young artist. 
Montague’s first appearance on the 
stage, as a professional actor, took 
place on the 20th January, 1863, at 
the Westminster Theatre, as Junior 
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Counsel for the Defence in “The 
Trial of Effie Deans.” He filled his 
part so well and so conscientiously 
that, a short time afterwards, when 
Dion Boucicault, who acted the part 
of Senior Counsel, fell suddenly 
ill, the more important réle was 
given to and successfully acted by 
the young comedian. He also per- 
formed the tedious duties of secretary 
to the manager, for which his pre- 
vious business education well fitted 
him. 

From the Westminster Montague 
transmigrated to the Adelphi, where 
we meet him in the goodly com- 
pany of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Mathews, Mrs. Stirling, J. Clarke, 
Miss Herbert, J. L. Toole, Paul 
Bedford, and Miss Fanny Josephs, 
a constellation of some ot the most 
brilliant lights of the present 
dramatic horizon. When Miss 
Herbert took the St. James’s Theatre 
she engaged Moutague to remain 
with her, and he achieved some 
undoubted successes in “ Eleanor’s 
Victory” and “ Woodcock’s Little 
Game,” two most notable pieces. 
In Mr. John Oxenford’s version of 
Miss Bradden’s novel especially, he 
developed, tis Launcelot Darrel, a 
vein of genuine talent, which led 
critics to predict that he would rise 
to a high rank in his profession. 
He conceived the character happily, 
and embodied it with sterling ability. 
He also acted the part of Osric in 
“Hamlet,” an extremely difficult 
réle, stall as it is. 

From the St. James’s, Montague 
went to the Olympic, and stayed 
there for two seasons during the 
years 1866 and 1867. He is asso- 
ciated with some of the best per- 
formances at that theatre, and as 
Henri de Neuville, in “ Plot and 
Passion,” as Sir Charles Ormond, in 
Mr. Leicester Buckingham’s drama, 
“Love's Martyrdom,” aud as Sir 
Jobn Lovemore, in “ The Liar,” he 
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acted so ably and so well that the 
press universally acknowledged his 
talents. The Times of March 15, 
1867, said of him that he showed 
“ exactly how such a part ought to 
be represented—such are his ease 
and nature, and’ such, moreover, the 
tinge of polished formality which 
belonged to the gentleman of the 
last century.” As Aldersley, in Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’ “Frozen Deep,” he 
was declared almost, if not alto- 
gether, without a superior, and he 
also made a decided hit as Smooth 
in Lord Lytton’s “ Money.” 

After Montague’s sojourn at the 
Olympic, he made a short stay at 
the Holborn, then under Sefton 
Parry’s managemeat, and there he 
made a great stride as Lieutenant 
Tarn, in Mr. Robertson’s comedy, 
“For Love.” Thus he contented 
himself with modestly moving to- 
wards the top heights of his calling 
without making use of the noisy 
demonstration habitual to other 
rising exponents of the dramatic art. 

After an engagement of about six 
weeks at the Holborn a vacancy 
occurred at the Prince of Wales's, 
and Montague joined the company 
of his school companion. Bancroft, 
and stayed to be remembered among 
all the successes of that famed little 
theatre. As Lord Beaufoy, in 
**School,” as Rosie’s Lover, in 
* Play,” and as Dick Hartley, in 
Dion Boucicault’s “ How She Loves 
Him,” he is well remembered by 
metropolitan playgoers for his per- 
fectly artistic and finished gentle- 
manly acting. 


From the Prince of Wales's he 


went to assist his old friend and 
patron Dion Boucicault at the 
Princess's, until, in 1869, he was 
offered the lesseeship of a new 
theatre to be built in the Strand. 
He accepted that offer, and, in ful- 
filment of a promise to his friends 
James and Thorne, he gave those 
geutlemen the opportunity of joining 
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him in partnership. The theatre 
was called The Vaudeville, and was 
opened on the h6th April, 1869, the 
stage, except for burlesques, being 
under Montague’s sole and imme- 
diate management. It was he who 
first discovered the merits of Albery, 
That author was to have written 
the opening piece, but when it was 
found that it did not contain parts 
for Messrs. James and Thorne, it 
was rejected, and Mr. Albery was 
commissioned to write avother, 
The result was “ The Two Roses,” a 
play written and put on the beards 
in the remarkably short space of 
time of three weeks. It was pro- 
duced on the fourth of June, 1869— 
a most memorable day in Montague’s 
career—and proved a perfect success 
on the first night. It was in this 
piece that Irving made his first hit, 
as Digby Grand. 

Two years afterwards Montague 
dissolved partnership with James 
and Thorne, and, on the 7th 
October, 1871, opened the Globe 
Theatre. The first piece performed 
was Byron’s comedy, “ Partners for 
Life,” which ran over 130 nights.. 
Mr. Albery’s “ Forgiven ” filled up 
the remainder of the season. 
Byron{s comedy, * Cyril’s Success,” 
was the opening play chosen for 
the following year. It is a piece in 
which humour and sentiment are 
blended in equal proportions, and 
Montague played to perfection the 
part of Cyril Cuthbert, the suddenly 
successful young author who neglects 
his wife aud is brought to penitence 
by repulse of fortune. 

In the next piece, Mr. Frank 
Marshall’s comedy, “ False Shame,” 
Montague, as Arthur Lord Clinton, 
had a part admirably suited to his 
talents. The indolent exterior of 
the young nobleman, revealing occa- 
sionally glimpses of a higher nature, 
was by him capitally depicted. 
After that he made one of his 
greatest hits as Wilfred Cumber- 
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ledge in Mr. Clement Scott’s adap- 
tation of Sandeau’s and Decour- 
celles’ gem, “ La Joie Fait Peur,” 
styled in English, “Tears, Idle 
Tears.” In this part he showed 
unquestionable power both of con- 
ception and execution. 

Since then he has continued to 
preside over the fortunes of the 
Globe with ability and success. 
He has reached the top rung of the 
ladder by quiet perseverance aided 
by great talents, and therefore 
deserves well the fame which kind 
fortune has showered upon him. 

We are sorry that we cannot speak 
in terms of approval of Mr. George 
Temple’s impersonation of the villain 
of the piece—Captain Hawksley. 
The part had been acted much better 
by Mr. Harcourt, and even Mr. Har- 
court did not play it as it can, and 
as we have seen it played. There 
prevails in that character a deep 
tinge of calm, imperturbable and 
bitter satire, which Mr. Temple 
totally loses sight of. Captain Hawks- 
ley is a man who is at war with 
society, and, what is more, who gets 
the betier of society in that war. 
He feels his position ; he knows that 
society, in the form of a detective, 
may at any moment lay her hands 
upon his shoulder and say, “ You’re 
wanted ;” but at the same time the 
thought which is uppermost in his 
mind is that he has successfully defied 
society, and he thinks society a very 
slow, despicable, and incapable 
arrangement indeed, just the very 
thing to be pecked at and victimized 
by the talented, the witty, the amiable 
Captain Hawksley. All that Mr. 
Temple manages to show is swagger, 
and this is not sufficient, In the scene 
with John Mildmay he is certaiuly 
not successful. We do not deny 
that Mr. Temple may be able to act 
the part of Captain Hawkesley as it 
should be acted—he has talents which 
may be developed—but at any rate, 
he does not represent it as carefully 
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as he ought to do, and the result is 
that his performance falls flat in 
comparison to what we have seen 
before. 

Mr. Emery’s Potter, is inimitable 
and that includes all the praise 
that can be bestowed. It is upon 
him that falls the burden of amusing 
the audience, while the remainder of 
the performance entertains them. 
The way in which, in the second act, 
he shakes his head, and, with his hand 
to his chin, gives a parting glance 
after John Mildmay, saying, “Now, 
I bet, he thinks himself a mighty 
clever fellow!” can be admired but 
not described. Mr. Emery is one of 
those conscientious artists who 
never miss a word, nor misplace an 
emphasis, and who never appear on 
the boards without having mastered 
their parts thoroughly. Were younger 
and less experienced actors to 
work in the same way, we would 
hear of more successes and less 
mediocrities among the ranks of the 
comedians, 

Mr. E. Garden gives a very good 
idea of a model Dunbilk. The part 
is not a very difficult one, but such 
as it is Mr. Garden fills it thoroughly, 
and deserves our encomium. 

Miss Maria Daly as Mrs. Stern- 
hold, has a réle assigned to her 
which she struggles hard, very hard, 
to startle into life—into a real, living 
being and idea. She succeeds in some 
parts, but in others the character 
overtaxes her powers, and although 
she merits full praise for her studious 
endeavours, she does not represent 
the woman of the world who has 
committed a folly, and who knows 
and repents her fault—as_ that 
woman would walk, and act, and 
speak in life. The fault, it is true, 
is more perhaps in conception than 
execution. If Miss Daly could 
thoroughly appreciate Mrs. Stern- 
hold’s character, it is very likely 
that she would act it better, but her 
idea of what the mistress of Mild- 
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may’s household ought to be does 
not attain that perfectiou of individ- 
ualization which is the prime and 
stepping-stone of exact and life-like 
impersonation. Where the power 
of conception is deficient all endea- 
vours to execute will fail ; and the 
very fact that actresses so often 
attempt parts which are above their 
capacities, leads to many failures 
which would not otherwise occur. 

Miss Carlotta Addison plays a 
fit and admirable Mrs. Mildmay 
to Mr. Montague’s John Mildmay, 
She excels in characters of this sort, 
as her gentle and thoroughly lady- 
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like acting peculiarly fits her for 
them. In the scene in the first act 
with Captain Hawksley, Mr. 
Temple’s failure becomes only more 
apparent by Miss Addison’s perfect 
success; and whilst she acts the part 
to life, her would-be lover requires 
certainly an extra instillation of the 
vital essence. We have great hopes 
of Miss Addison’s future. She has 
earned, and deservedly earned, a fair 
reputation, which is in the ascendant, 
and we have not the slightest doubt 
that she will raise to the most daz- 
zling heights of the career which she 
has chosen. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Calendar of Letters, Despatches and 
State Papers relating to negotiations be- 
tween England and Spain. Edited by 
PascuaL DE Gayaneos. Vol. LIL. 
Part I. 1525-1526. London: Long- 
man & Co., and others. 

This volume is a continuation of 
the calendar that was left unfinished 
owing to the untimely death of the 
editor, G. A. Bergenroth. His first 
volume was published in 1862, and 
comprised the reign of Henry VII.— 
1485-1509. The second volume ap- 
peared in 1866, and embraced the reign 
of Henry VIIL, from 1509 to 1525, 
and a supplement followed in 1868. 
In the midst of his useful labours 
Bergenroth caught fever and died—a 
really great man in his own depart- 
ment of literature, but one of whom 
the world “knows little and cares 
less.” 

On Bergenroth’s death the present 
editor was appointed to continue his 
work, and most ably has he performed 
the arduous task assigned him. He 
did not, like Bergenroth, confine him- 
self mainly to the Spanish archives 
stored in the palace of Simanas, but 
extended his researches to the archives 
of Brussels and Vienna, aud was amply 
rewarded by discovering a vast deal 


of highly valuable material with which 
his predecessor was unacquainted. 
We must remember that at this time, 
1525, Charles V. of Spain was. at the 
head of the greatest empire or con- 
federacy of kingdoms in Europe. 
Spain claimed him as its own, but then 
he was the elected Emperor of Ger- 
many, and all its sovereign states 
acknowledged him as their undoubted 
lord, or suzerain. His empire also 
extended over what was then called the 
Low Countries, embracing principally 
the present kingdoms of Belgium and 
Holland. 

The documents in this volume are 
principally from the Emperor Charles 
V., from his ambassadors at the courts 
of England, Genoa, Venice, Rome, &c., 
and from his generals, &c., to himself 
and to the Princess Marguerite. who 
ruled as governess over the Low Coun- 
tries. So rich and important is the 
collection of historical matter thus 
brought to light, that although this 
volume contains 1060 pages, it only 
covers one year of the reign of 
Henry VIII.—the year 1525, a year 
most eventful in itself, and important 
also for the seeds being sown of 
most momentous events that were 
realized in future years. 

3c 
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The battle of Pavia was fought on 
the 24th February, 1525, and victory 
crowned the arms of the emperor. 
The French king Francis I. was taken 
prisoner, and this signal success ap- 
parently left the emperor not only 
master of Italy and France, but of 
Europe also. He was then at the 
zenith of what s with mankind 
for “ glory.” owerful as he was, 
however, he had made a powerful and 
unrelenting enemy in Wolsey, who at 
that time possessed the entire con- 
fidence of Henry VIII. Wolsey was 
embittered against the emperor for 
the duplicity with which he acted 
respecting the cardinal’s candidature 
for the pontifical throne. The empe- 
ror had deceived him, and: in revenge 
the powerful cardinal employed all his 
great abilities in thwarting the imperial 
policy. 

It would appear that while in official 
communications they maintained the 
semblance of courtesy, neither Charles, 
his ministers, nor the cardinal put 
any restraint on the criminations they 
ey directed against each other. 

ey were animated with a mutual 
hatred and mistrust, which they ex- 
pressed in language the reverse of 
complimentary. As was common in 
those days, English ministers and cour- 
tiers were not ashamed to receive the 
pay of a foreign potentate; and ac- 
cordingly Charles had engaged to bribe 
the cardinal and some influential cour- 
tiers with regular pensions, in order to 
secure, if not the alliance, at least the 
neutrality of England during bis war 
with France. ‘The non-payment of 
these pensions, we find, was made a 
cause of complaint against the empe- 
ror. Praet, the imperial ambassador 
at the English court, writes to the 
emperor, January 4, 1525—*‘ His 
Imperial Majesty knows better than 
him (Praet) how the legate is to be 
dealt with. Whoever wishes to retain his 
services must needs pay ready money, not 
with promises. He (Praet) has often 
written to the Emperor on this subject, 
and is now more convinced than ever 
that the non-payment of the pensions to 
the Legate and other great Lords is 
seriously affecting his interests. If the 
emperor wishes to preserve their good 
will, means must be found of paying 
the Legate and other pensioners their 
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due. Some present. might also be 
offered to two or three persons now 
coming into repute with the king and 
with the legate, such as Brian Tuck 
(Brian Tuke), and Master Moore, and 
also to four or five gentlemen who are 
the king’s favourites.” There is a great 
deal more to the same effect, which 
shows the moral principle of public 
men in those days, and for generations 
afterwards. 

But while receiving the emperor's 
money, the cardinal legate appears to 
have held his paymaster in deep con- 
tempt, and to have been unsparing in 
his vituperation. The emperor we 
find complaining to the English am- 
bassadors in Spain, that ‘the cardinal 
had called him a kar, the Lady Mar- 
garet, Governess of the Low Countries, 
a ribald, Archduke Ferdinand a child, 
and Bourbon a traitor.” Not to be 
outdone, Charles represented Wolsey 
as a “selfish and avaricious man, on 
whom no reliance could be placed. 
Disappointed in his ambition, and un- 
grateful for the many favours received, 
he fancied that his failure at Rome 
was entirely owing to Charles’s am- 
bassadors, whereas nothing had been 
omitted to promote his election to the 
Pontificate.” Such mutual recrimina- 
tions had the effect of exasperating 
both parties, and Wolsey gradually 
withdrew England from alliance with 
the emperor, and fermented troubles 
in Italy and France which led to the 
sacking of Rome by the Imperial 
forces in 1527, and to revolts and wars 
that thwarted his policy and embittered 
his reign. Wolsey fell the unpitied 
victim of a cruel master, and Charles, 
afflicted with disease, res:xgned a sceptre 
he could no longer wield, and merged 
the monarch in the monk. 

The policy of the papal court, as it 
appéars in these pages, is quite on a 
par with that of other powers in dupli- 
city and wickedness. Pope Clement 
VII. was selfish, ambitious, and arro- 
gant. He protected all the corruptions 
that made the papacy a scandal to 
Christendom, while he sought to ob- 
tain a paramount influence in Italian 
affairs and aggrandize his temporal 

wer. Previous to the battle of 

*avia he was intriguing against the 
emperor, but no sooner had he received 
intelligence of that decisive victory, 
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than, with characteristic duplicity, he 
instructed Cardinal Colonna to write 
direct to the emperor, and congratu- 
late him on his triumph over the 
French! ‘So does his holiness the 
Pope also congratulate you,” says the 
cardinal, ‘‘ who,.as Vicar of Christ on 
the earth, ought not to rejoice at the 
defeat of a Christian king, and the 
inevitable destruction of so many 
thousands of Christians; and yet such 
has been his joy at hearing the news, that 
it may plainly be observed on his coun- 
tenance.” Notwithstanding his con- 
gratulations, professions of friendship, 
and ‘‘joy,” the pope at once became 
active in promoting a league against 
the emperor in the hope of increasing his 
own temporal dominions through the in- 
fluence of France. Some of the letters 
that passed between the emperor and 
the pope, which enrich this volume, 
equal in vituperative energy the ex- 
pressions employed by the emperor 
and Wolsey. “If,” says the emperor, 
addressing the pope, ‘if he exercises 
not the functions of a father, but those 
of a partisan (patris sed partis), not of 
a shepherd, but of a wolf (non pastoris 
sed incursoris), then the Emperor in- 
tends to appeal to the judgment of a 
general council of the whole of Chris- 
tendom, which he begs the Pope at 
once to convoke in loco securo, to heal 
the wounds of afflicted Christianity.” 
Again, he accuses the pope of ingrati- 
tude, ‘‘for certainly the pope must be 
aware that it was through our inter- 
cession and help that he was raised to 
the Pontificate.” Yet, in the teeth of 
this assertion, under the emperor's 
own hand, we have him declaring that 
his whole interest had been exerted to 
—- the election of Wolsey! 

ruth and honest dealing had no part 
in the policy of these ‘ illustrious” 
personages. 

It is amusing to read the pathetic 
complaints of the emperor respecting 
the annoyances he received from his 
‘*enemies,” whose intrigues hindered 
him from entering on a crusade to ex- 
tirpate the Turk from Europe, and 
exterminate the heretical. spawn of 
Luther. He thus writes to his ambas- 
sador at the English court :—‘* You 
will request and solicit the King, our 
good brother and uncle, and our ex- 
cellent friend the Legate, to peruse the 
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said papers attentively, that both may 
see who is in the wrong in this business, 
and who is the cause of the troubles 
and wars now disturbing the Christian 
world. A marvellous and strange co- 
incidence, indeed, that just at the time 
that the Turk, the sworn enemy of our 
faith, is preparing to invade our king- 
dom of Hungary—the principal and 
most devoted bulwark of Christendom 
on that side ; when We and our beloved 
brother, the Archduke, are . making 
every preparation to resist said in- 
vasion, and crush the growing sect of 
the Lutherans, We should be obliged 
to desert from our good intentions and 
deeds, protect ourselves, and provide 
for our defence. For, the blood of the 
Christians being thus stirred, and their 
passions excited, it will doubtless give 
the said Turks and Lutherans a fine 
opportunity to sap the foundation of 
our Christian religion, so cruelly per- 
secuted, not only by its natural enemies, 
but by those who are most bound to 
protect it, and who, if not inclined to 
co-operate in its defence, ought not, at 
least, to impede our good designs. 
God knows the good offices and large 
offers made by us to our Holy Father, 
the Pope, and how willing We are to 
grant him more than he demands, or 
even than is just or reasonable, in 
order to ensure the said universal peace, 
and enable us to turn our arms against 
the enemies of our faith, make war on 
the Turk, and eztirpate the Lutheran 
sect, in which undertaking We hope the 
King of England, our old friend, good 
brother, and uncle, will assist, so that 
with the help of God, who knows the 
sincerity of our professions, the good- 
ness of our cause, and the malignity of 
our adversaries, their wicked plans may 
be utterly defeated.” 

This is a very good specimen of the 
manner in which the emperor came to 
represent himself as the champion of 
Chr'stianity, and to regard all who 
thwarted his policy as the enemies of 
Christ and His holy religion. His self- 
delusion and fanaticism were marvel- 
lous; he was a consummate hypocrite, 
and unscrupulous in the employment 
of all dissembling arts. The pope and 
Wolsey were quite on a par with him 
as regards the sincerity of their an 
sions; and the deceptions of their 
policy, and such revelations as the 
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papers in this volume contain, must 
prove a bitter cud for the advocates of 
papal infallibility to chew. The pope 
was not at all squeamish as to the 
means. he employed to gain his ends. 
We have the imperial ambassador at 
Venice writing to the emperor com- 
plaining of 1500 German lansquenets, 
mostly Lutherans, being taken into the 
pay of the pope and his confederates : 
* No sooner did he (the ambassador) 
hear of. their arrival than he called 
upon the ambassador of the Archduke 
and begged him to go to the Signory 
aud remonstrate against their admit- 
ting into their service men so criminal, 
who have destroyed and plundered 
more than 1000 monasteries and other 
laces of worship. As the pope’s con- 
ederates, they could hardly give 
shelter to people who were the enemies 
of all religion.” 

But war costs money, and the pope 
was often driven to strange expedients 
to raise supplies, The ambassador 
writes to the emperor, “There is a 
report that the pope is about to create 
three cardinals, natives of this republic 
(Venice), from whom he is to get as 
much as 100,000 ducats. Cannot 
vouch for the truth, but the fact is 
that all offices are sold (at Rome) for 
money, and that the Pope gets a very 
good revenue from such customers as the 
Venetians.” Again, we find the Floren- 
tines in the market—“it is generally 
reported that His Holiness, in order to 
raise money, will create certain fresh 
cardinals, and it is added that three 
Florentines have offered 100,000 ducats 
for three hats. Several good servants 
of the Empire here think that, to pre- 
vent such an abuse, the Pope ought to 
be admonished and summoned to 
eee before a council of the Church,” 

n such revelations this volume 
abounds, and it is impossible to over- 
estimate the historical value of the 
material now first collected from 
various sources inaccessible to the 
ordinary student, and brought within 
the reach of all. 


Ravensdale. A novel, in 3 vols. 
London: S. Tinsley. 1873. Tom 
Delany. A novel, By THynne, Author 
of Ravensdale. 3 vols. 8. Tinsley. 1873. 
—‘* Ravensdale ” is an excellent story, 
well-inspired and well-told, without 
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any unnatural straining after effect by 
contriving impossible situations with 
characters in keeping. It reads as 
simple and unpretending, and, conse- 
quently, as fresh as a tale of every-day 
life. and this is what imparts a rare 
charm to fiction. The plot is well- 
constructed, the characters well-drawn, 
and well-maintained. The main in- 
terest of the story is made to centre in 
the infatuated insurrectionary attempt 
of Emmett in 1803—a portion of our 
history that has been sadly disfigured 
and worn threadbare. Mr. Thynne, 
however, has carefully avoided this 
fault, while he has evinced tact and 
delicacy in making its principal in- 
cidents available for the purposes of 
his story. This novel, taking it alto- 
gether, is a very creditable per- 
formance. 

Tom Delany, however, is a work more 
to our liking. It is of a much higher 
and more ambitious class. It displays 
a greater knowledge of the world—a 
keener insight into the springs of 
human action, and is, we think, in 
every respect a marked improvement on 
its predecessor. Tom Delany repre- 
sents a type of character now, happily 
for Ireland, nearly, but not quite ex- 
tinct. Inheriting an encumbered pro- 
perty, he marries, has children, and 
vegetates in the old style—* living 
from hand to mouth.” Incapable of 
discharging the duties appertaining to 
a landed proprietor, and, though per- 
sonally amiable, yet devoid of energy, 
and almost without hope, he is at once 
the representative and the victim of a 
system nourished and developed into a 
national curse by the vices of preceding 
generations, and to sweep away which 
required the arbitrary and somewhat 
revolutionary measure the Estates 
Court was created to administer. Tom 
Delany’s nominal property is sold, and 
he is about to emigrate with his family 
to Australia ; but, before going, he pays 
a farewell visit to his ancestral seat :— 


*“ Tom Delany must have a walk over the 
old place, which, child and man, he has 
called bome for more than fifty years. The 
boys and girls might see it again—perhaps: 
God is good. But he? 

“ The strenuous finds a home in every land. 
But poor Mr. Delany belonged not to the 
strenuous. He would (how willingly !) 
have keted his small portion of pride, 
and asked shelter for the remainder of his 
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days in one of the wretched cabins which 
lay silent and indistinct in the twilight 
beneath him. Tom Delany loved every 
tree and bush which grew on Tubbermore. 
But he loved his children, too, much as he 
had wronged them. He saw it all now, 
when circumstances — not himself — had 
been resolute. He had made no home for 
them here What he had omitted in early 
life, he might fairly despair of accomplish- 
ing now. And, after all, had the old right 
to complaint—they whose life’s weary 
burden was soon to be laid aside? They 
—such was Mr. Delany’s experience of it 
—had been a failure. 

“For half a century, he had been per- 
mitted to vegetate on the soil which really, 
truly, rightfully, was not the property of 
him, but his creditors. What good had 
come of the permission ? 

“For centuries before him, his ancestors 
had done the same—or rather, very much 
worse ; reying on old customs, old ideas, 
old privileges. Where were now these 
ideas—these privileges ?—swept clean away 
with the race which practically they had 
benefited not. This very Australia,—how, 
since it had sprung into its present golden 
existence, had it revolutionized thought, 
even among the very peasants who sur- 
rounded him? Old things were passing 
away. Let the young now try their hand, 
giving them a clear stage. 

‘So philosophized — again, not Mr. 
Delany, but circumstances. The Tom 
Delanys of life reason not, conclude not, 
anticipate not; it is accomplished facts 
which perform these mental operations for 
them. They are but as the outer eye, 
which sees — cannot help seeing — that 
which comes before it; not as that inner 
and mental vision which forecasts, pro- 
vides, pre-arranges. 

“The spring which gave its name to 
Tubbermore (the Great Well) lay almost 
on the sea-beach. At high tide, the 
Atlantic flowed up through a narrow 
creek, mingling its com transparent 
waters with those which bubbled up from 
the living rock. This was a favourite 
spot; and around the well a bank of rich 
soil, with a summer-house and seats, had 
been constructed, which Mr. Deélanys 
daughters had further improved by shrubs 
and flowers, especially a bed of vivlets, now 
in full bloom, and powerfully scenting the 
pure morning air. 

“The tide was out, and the surplus 
waters of the well were finding their way 
along the creek down to the shore, and 
thence by a bundred silver threads over the 
belt of sand which lay between the rocks 
and the sleeping ocean. 

“Mr. Deiany sat down on the wooden 
bench which ran,round the summer-house, 
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and looked out on the great Atlantic. 
Everything was hushed. ven the little 
stream forebore to break the impressive 
silence preceding the birth of a new day. 
The morning breeze had now died away, 
and the brvad waters lay unruffled to the 
briuk of the horizon. 

‘In a few days more, these waters would 
bear him for ever from the old soil. Could 
he not bring some memento of it with him, 
—a branch, a flower, those violets ? 

“soon the sun would be up, and the 
eye of day would be upon him. A few 
gardening implements were usually kept in 
the boat-house. Mr. Delany noiselessly 
undid the fastening of the door, and seized 
a spude. Stealthily he approached the 
fragrant bed. 

“But some one had been beforehand. 
In the middle of the bed appeared a smail 
square gap, where a sod of earth had been 
removed, evidently on the previous evening, 
and since the dew had fallen. For, though 
the violets on the borders of the bed were 
still hung with countless glittering drops, 
the-e had been brushed off nearer the 
centre. 

“ The spade dropped from his hand, and 
Mr. Delany sat down on the wooden bench. 
The girls had been here; this was their 
work. They too had been acting a part. 
The pleasures of a Bush life, so often 
talked over on this very bank, the fortunes 
they were to pick up in a new land, were 
all mere stratagems to sustain his spirits. 
And the boys? Girls could cry away their 
= the boys? Were their kangaroo 

unts and cattle musterings, their gold- 
mining and other speculations, hollow 
artifices ?” 


We are now conducted to Australia, 
and the varied incidents of life there, 
connected with the development of the 
story, are related with graphic power 
and effect. We have some very pleas- 
ing descriptions of Australian scenery, 
and as indicant of Mr. Thynne’s artistic 


‘ability in this respect, we give the fol- 


lowing extract :— 


“ A small tributary of the Goulburn, on 
which the station was situated, here poured 
its scanty tide into the main stream, and 
would add but inconsiderably to its sur- 
rounding scenery, but that a wall of 
basaltic rock lay across its path as if to bar 
its junction with the main stream, down 
which it tumbled some thir:y feet, and 
pursued its way in —— through a dark 
dripping, rock-bound dell, until it reached 
the greater tide. Water‘alls in Australia 
are somewhat scarce, and though the pre- 
sent one could boast of little grandeur, yet 
any break in the monotonous character of 
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country becomes peculiarly agreeable, more 
especially where «ater brings its boundless 
luxuriance of vegetation. 

“ At this spot half way between the two 
stations, their frie.ds were, by appvint- 
ment, to meet them; and a picnic, so the 
foreseeing Aunt Auchinleck had judged, 
was to furnish the proper and necessary 
introduction to social intercourse and 
freedom, when several members of the 
company met for tie first time. 

«* And who knows, ladies,’ remarked that 
personage, glaneing at her demure-looking 
nieces, ‘what may come of it? The 
youns Mr. Pattersons have come far 
oftener to th+ station since the Wave 
made her last trip. To be sure it was 
about bits of bridles, and sheep washes, 
and to tend a hand at mustering, which is 
but neighbourly. But 11] hold you, Mr. 
Linton, they looked in the glass before they 
etarted ; and if they did they saw pruper 
well-looking young men there.’ 

“ The river Goulburn, here of consider- 
able bread'h and depth, formed a tole ably 
direct. course to Wattle Creek, their des- 
tined meeting-place ; and, acccrdingly, on a 
elm Australian sun.mer day, they dropped 
gently down its broad and scarcely per- 
ceptibly flowing tide. 

“Tt is difficult to exaggerate the calm, 
quiet beauty of these ‘reaches,’ or levels of 
water, on the more considerable streams of 
the country. The ‘grandeur’ of America 
is not ill supplied by the peaceful, Arca- 
dian air of repose which Lovers arou.d 
such Australian scenes. 

“Australixn vegetation does indeed 
derive, unless in its more sterile wastes, 
sufficient nourishment trom dewy nights 
aud occasional showers to maintain a 
healthy vitality, which, combined with the 
total absence of all deciduous tres, 
enables it to preserve an uninterrupted 
coat of green, save during a summer 
month or so, when the sun proves too 
much for the young herbage. 


“ But the traveller finds no difficulty in_ 


tracing out, from some height, the course 
of even the most inconsiderable creek, 
from the deeper and more luxuriant green 
which thus meanders through the woods. 

“On approaching it, too, he comes 
among a new world of vegetation. Clumps 
of underwood appear ; a thousand creepers 
start up on its banks, and dip their arms 
in its grateful tide, while the sweet-ecented 
acacias mark thickly the whole course of 
the stream, and here and there cowpletely 
obstruct the +un’s access to its waters. 

“As our party surveyed the long level 
reach of wnter, stretching before and 
behind them like an unruffled sheet of 
guicksilver, and enclosed between two 
parailel walls of deep green vegetation, 
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they regretted that the unseen but swift 
current should bear them away from so 
del'ghtful a point of view. Australian 
river scenery, however, like Australian 
scenery in general, possesses few varieties ; 
and each turn in the stream opened up a 
similar vista, and afforded our boat’s party 
a rimilar view-point. 

‘Everywhere the wild duck led her 
infant fami.y across the boat’s path, or 
dived until it had parsed. Everywhere the 
large milk-white cockatoo, perched on the 
lofty branches, e evated bis bright yellow 
crest in defiant wonder, and made the calu 
woods hideous with his screams. Every- 
where myriads of pretty paroquets—of 
vivid green and bright orange, and blue 
and gold, and more demure rose colour— 
hid for a moment the sun in their flight, 
and then suddenly decked with countless 
gems the branches of sume neighbouring 
tree, and maintained an incessant cha'ter 
un'il the boat glided by. While last, 
though certainly not the least startling, the 
laughing juckass—the Democritus of the 
aoh—ones forth peal after peal of demo- 
niac laughter, ere he flitted, after a con- 
cluding shriek of derision, with his gawky 
ungainly body, to find new subject for 
silly merriment. 

*“*How warm the sun is getting!’ re- 
marked Loo. 

“ * And yet how cold the water is!" said 
Sophy, as, seated in the.stern of the boat, 
she dipped her hand in the clear stream. 
‘It feels like ice-water, and senus a ctill 
through one.’ 

“it is ice-water,’ said Mrs. Auchin- 
leck ; ‘or, at least, water formed from the 
melting of snow.’ 

“*Snow so near us!’ exclaimed Loo. 
‘I did not think there was any snow in 
Australia!’ 

““* Yes,’ said Mrs. Auchinleck; ‘there 
are the Snowy Mountains between here and 
Sydney, where there is perpetual snow ail 
the year round. In winter this river is 
much lower than it is at present, being 
chiefly fed from the Snowy Mountains.’ 

“fs there not a Snowy River too? 
said Linton. 

“* Yes,’ enid Mrs. Auchinleck; ‘the 
Snowy River rises in the same mountains, 
but takes an opposite direction, and makes 
for the coast.’ 

* ¢ Does any one live there ?” said Loo. 

“*No; 1 never heard that those moun- 
tains were inhabited. My brothers, who 

throvgh them on their way from 

Yew South Wa'es with cattle, describe the 

climate as very severe, and they lost num- 
bers of sheep »nd cattle in the snow-dr.fts. 
However, from the appearance of the 
country, so like many parts of the gold- 
fields, I bave often heard them say that 
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= would yet be found there, which may 
ead to their habitation.’ 
“* But won't it be to» cold for people to 
tig, and live in tents there?’ inquired 
0 


“* Not if they get plenty of gold; 
people will go anywhere for gold,’ said 
Linton.” 


We need only further observe, that 
after a variety of vicissitudes a very 
happy dénouement is brought about, the 
old property reverts to the Delany 
family, and’Tom returns to the paternal 
acres, if not a much wiser, certainly a 
much happier man. 


Outlines of Swedenborg’s Doctrines. 
New edition. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1873.—One hundred 
and one years ago, Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, born in Sweden 1688, died in 
London at the ripe age of 84. He was 
a wonderful man. He had attained 
great eminence in science, and the 
powers of his mind were of the highest 
order. When 28 years of age he was 
appointed by Charles XI1., then King 
of Sweden, to the responsible office of 
Assessor of the Metallic College under 
the Board of Mines, and for thirty-one 
‘years he discharged the practical duties 
of this highly-materialistic office with 
zeal and credit—so much so, indeed, 
that his services were rewarded with a 
patent of nobility, and when he re- 
signed his full salary was continued to 
him for life. 

It was in 1743, when Swedenborg 
had attained the sober age of 55, that 
he began to see visions. Four years 
afterwards he resigned official life, and 
devoted himself to the publication of 
the theological eccentricities that have 
made his name famous. They were, he 
declares—and many persons believed 
him then, and some still do now—the 
result of divine inspiration, whereas 
they were nothing but the natural off- 
spring of the hallucinations that took 
possession of his truly great mind. 

The work now before us professes to 
give an outline of Swedenborg’s theo- 
logical opinions, and to do so impar- 
tially ; but when we state that the author 
was an avowed believer in the divinity 
of Swedenborg’s mission, it will 
readily be understood that his outline 
is more favourable than impartial. ‘The 
work was first published in 1786 by 
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the Rev. John Clowes, rector of St. 
John’s, Manchester, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. It is in 
the form of dialogues between Sophron 
and Philadelphus—a mode of publica- 
tion much followed in those days, but 
in favour of which there is little to be 
said. Mr. Clowes professes to give an 
impartial account of the doctrines of 
Swedenborg, and he does give a pretty 
fair representation of points wherein his 
teaching differs from recognized ortho- 
dox dogma, but the outline is too 
bald, it is unsatisfactory ; the sketch 
wants considerable filling up. We ex- 
pect something like a synopsis, but do 
not get it. 

As far, however, as Mr. Clowes does 
go, Swedenborg suffers no injustice at 
his hands, for he is a believer in his 
divine mission. Indeed, an extremely 
lenient view, even of his gravest fail- 
ings, is taken throughout. Mr. Clowes 
was evidently a man of very strong 
views in favour of personal religion—of 
a high standard A ractical Christian 
life. Hence Swedenborg’s extreme 
exaltation of his ideal of Christian 
Life had a captivating charm for him 
that led his sober judgment astray. 
Besides, there is this to be said for 
Swedenborg, that, apart from his ridi- 
culous pretensions as an Illuminist, 
there is really nothing in his system of 
an immoral tendency, such as have dis- 
tinguished false prophets and impostors 
from Mahomet to Joe Smith. On the 
contrary, his ideal of a Christian Life 
is the very purity of perfection—the 
sublime of morality—and this Mr. 
Clowes appears to have keenly felt. 

It was, as we have stated, in the 55th 
year of his age that Swedenborg fell 
under the hallucination of [lluminism, 
and for the remainder of his life he 
zealously and consistently devoted him- 
self to the publication of voluminous 
writings developing and illustrating 
his system. ‘To proclaim a New Dis- 

nsation, to herald the advent of the 

ew Jerusalem Church, he declares he 
was chosen by God himself, who 
favoured him as no man ever before 
was favoured. In a letter to his friend, 
Dr. Hartley, he says:—‘‘I have been 
called to a holy office by the Lord him- 
self, who most graciously manifested 
himself in person to me, his unworthy 
servant, in the year 1743, to open in me 
a sight of the spiritual world, and to 
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enable me to converse with spirits and 
angels ; and this rivilege has continued 
with me to this a (This was written 
in 1769.) From that time I began to 
print and publish various unknown 
arcana, which have either been seen by 
me or revealed to me, concerning 
heaven and hell, the state of man after 
death, the true worship of good, the 
spiritual sense of the Scriptures, and 
many other important truths tending 
to salvation and true wisdom.” 

In reference to his own personal com- 
munion with God and the spiritual 
world, he says :—‘‘ This has not been 
granted to anyone since the creation of 
the world as it has been to me.” This 
personal communion with God, he 
declares, has exalted him in wisdom and 
authority far above all spirits and angels. 
“I have discoursed with spirits and 
angels now for several years ; nor durst 
any spirit, neither would any angel, say 
anything to me, much less instruct me, 
about anything revealed in the Word; 
but the Lord alone, who was revealed 
to me, and afterward continually did 
and does appear before my eyes as the 
Sun in which He is, even as He appears 
to the angels, taught me and illumi- 
nated me.” 

Thus, Swedenborg claimed to be 
superior to all spirits and angels—to 
have, in fact, by reason of his personal 
communion with God, an omniscience 
and authority for declaring His will 
equal to that God himself. Accord- 
ingly, as expressing the mind of God, 
he rejected, as not directly revealed by 
divine wisdom, certain portions of the 
Old Testament ; and of the New Testa- 
ment he accepted the four Gospels and 
the Apocalypse only, as forming a por- 
tion of the “‘ present word” which he 
was to reveal for the New Jerusalem. 
He affirmed that Scripture had an “ in- 
ternal spiritual sense,” which had not 
been revealed to the world, but that 
God had personally called him to that 
holy office. ‘It is probable,” he said, 
“T may not be believed; I cannot 

lace others where God has placed me.” 

e claimed, notwithstanding, to be the 
divinely-inspired interpreter of the 
Divine Word. ‘The laws of Divine 
Providence, hitherto hid in wisdom 
among the angels, are now revealed.” 

Such, briefly, were the pretensions 
of Swedenborg to Divine favour and 
illumination in which Mr. Clowes pro- 
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fesses to believe: ‘With regard to his 
supernatural communications,” says 
Mr. Clowes, ‘I candidly confess J do 
not entertain the smallest doubt ; whatso- 
ever imputation of weakness, credulity, 
superstition, or ignorance, this confes- 
sion may expose me to.” (Page 71. 
Those who do not coincide in this view 
with him he alludes to as the “dupes 
of unhappy incredulity,” among whom 
we must, unfortunately, class ourseives; 
and yet he admits ‘‘ that many false 
and groundless relations of this kind 
have been, and are still, circulated ;” 
he claims, however, for ‘‘the simple 
and the sincere, who believe in a Heaven 
and a hell, and ina life after death, &c.,” 
that. ‘they will be enabled to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the false, 
the real and the pretended, and will not 
reject what is genuine on account of 
what is spurious, any more than they 
would reject sterling coin because there 
are counterfeits.” We give Mr. Clowes 
the benefit of his italics, for really logic 
and emphasis are sadly wanting in his 
argument. He admits “itis the duty 
of every Christian to think well for 
himself on this subject,” and yet his 
rational thinking resolves itself into this: 
—‘‘ When I reflect on the uniform seri- 
ous asseverations of a pious and learned: 
man like Baron Swedenborg, during a 
course of more than twenty-five years, 
that he was favoured with such super- 
natural intercourse; when I consider 
that he was as secure from the delu- 
sions of enthusiasm or of an over-heated 
imagination, as sound sense and sobriety 
of understanding could render any 
mortal. When I weigh further the 
particular and interesting relations 
which, in consequence of his extraordi- 
nary communications, he has published 
concerning the other world—their har- 
mony, consistence, variety, importance, 
and edifying tendency—and when I see 
all this, at the same time, supported and 
confirmed by a purity and consistence 
of life and doctrine agreeable thereto, 
and corresponding therewith, 1 must 
confess I feel a weight of evidence 
respecting the author and his writings 
which I cannot withstand.” 

Such, then, are the grounds on which 
Mr. Clowes concluded to believe in the 
divinity of Swedenborg’s mission, and 
all his marvellous revelations in relation 
thereto. It will be observed that ‘the 
weight of evidence” which he could 
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not withstand has no reference what- 
ever to any proof or reason why Swe- 
denborg should, in the divine economy, 
have had such a mission entrusted to 
him, but simply refers to his purity of 
life, and assumes that so sak and so 
learned a man eould not labour under 
hallucination. This is simply absurd. 
This “weight of evidence” has no 
weight whatever in it. 

None can refuse Swedenborg the 
credit of sincerity. He was full of 
faith in his own inspiration. His en- 
thusiasm in this respect was unbounded, 
and never was shaken, and the general 
tenor of his writings is to inculcate a 
high purity of life. But if we wanted 
any certain and detailed proof of the 
sad hallucination under which he 
laboured, we would not go outside his 
own works, because while he claimed 
to be the divinely-inspired interpreter 
of the ‘internal spiritual sense” of 
Scripture, he supplies interpretations of 
such a very ridiculous and childish 
character as to be utterly inconsistent 
with his pretensions. As, for example : 
—Joseph sold to Potiphar, he tells us, 
means ‘the alienation of Divine truths 
by scientifics.” Ishmael to beget twelve 
princes, he says, denotes, according to 
the internal spiritual sense, “ the pri- 
mary precepts which are of charity.” 
Cows in Scripture signify ‘‘ good natural 
affections,” and a horse implies ‘the 
understanding of the word of God.” 
His works abound with such frivolous 
and silly interpretations, which in them- 
selves supply irresistible evidence of 
the true character of Swedenborg’s 
mental condition. 

But besides his scriptural interpreta- 
tions, which contain marvels of human 
folly, we meet with plentiful passages 
all through his works which con- 
clusively refute his pretensions to divine 
illumination. Take, for example, what 
he gravely says about the Quakes 
after all wisdom had been revealed to 
him by personal communion with God. 
In his diary, under date October 29th, 
1748, he writes :—‘‘ lhe secret worship 
of the Quakers, sedulously concealed 
from the world, was made manifest. 
It is a worship so wicked, execrable, 
and hecaieabla, that, were it known 
to Christians, they would expel Quakers 
from society, and permit them to live 
only among beasts. They have a vile 
communion of wives,” &c. Yet the 
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man who wrote this we are asked to 
believe wrote under the inspiration of 
Divine truth. 

Appended to Mr. Clowes’s volume 
we have an account of the doctrines of 
the New Jerusalem Church from 
** Hurd’s History of All Religions,” in 
which ample justice is done to the 
learning and pure life of Swedenborg. 
‘* His literary and philosophical pro- 
ductions are held in high esteem by the 
learned in all parts of Europe, bearing 
evident marks of extraordinary genius, 
ex‘ensive erudition, solid judgment, and 
important discovery, wal what was a 
distinguishing feature in all his publi- 
cations) of most orderly and methodical 
arrangement.” Such extraordinary 
genius and learning, supported by such 
purity of life and uprightness of cha- 
racter as distinguished Swedenborg, 
materially contributed to make men 
like Mr. Clowes believe in the divinity 
of his mission. But neither great 
genius nor vast learning, great purity of 
life, nor the possession of every Christian 

e, can be accepted as a test of 
truth. That he laboured under hal- 
lucination of the most marked, con- 
firmed, and inveterate character admits 
of no reasonable doubt, yet it is one of 
the most amazing psychological puzzles 
how amind so unstrung on one material 
point should retain and exercise all its 
great powers with perfect judgment 
and propriety on all others. But the 
history of hallucinations ——* abun- 
dant authentic evidence of such mar- 
vellous mental phenomena, and no more 
remarkable instance could be quoted 
than that of Swedenborg. 


Una’s Choice. B. J. Htvaston 
Wakeman. Author of ‘‘ The Watcher,” 
‘‘ The Ice Broken,” &c., &c. London: 
John F. Shaw and Co. 1873.—The 
period over which this story extends 
was one of the darkest and most cala- 
mitous in the checkered history of 
Ireland—the period immediately pre- 
ceding and following the rebellion .of 
1641. The policy of Charles, and his 
arbitrary minion Wentworth, largely 
contributed to foment that rebellion. 
Like a true Stuart, Charles was faith- 
less to ‘every rage and party that 
trusted him. He fed the Irish Roman 
Cathoiics with hopes—raised an army 
composed principally of Roman Catho- 
lics to invade England, and broke all 
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his promises when it served his pur- 
pose so todo. He first sought to cajole 
the Ulster Protestants, and when he 
failed with all his arts and duplicity, 
he then turned round and persecuted 
them bitterly. He did this because 
they would not humbly bow down 
their necks to his temporal supremacy 
as lord of all their worldly possessions, 
and also as lord over their consciences 
by right divine. Such was the auda- 
cious pretensions of the Stuarts, 

The Ulster Scots had been brought 
up in a school that did not favour such 
tyrannical dogma ; therefore,they would 
have none of it. Hence, Charles and 
Wentworth conceived the diabolical 
design of wholly extirpating the Scots 
from Ulster. They would not be his 
slaves, therefore exterminate them. 
The infamous Black Oath was the first 
fruit of this nefarious scheme; its 
enforcement desolated many a happy 
homestead, and lives in history to 
illustrate the execrable policy of Charles 
and Wentworth. 

Charles was a base tyrant at heart— 
so were all the Stuarts. They were 
faithless, selfish, despicable tyrants. 
If Charles could only have asserted 
his own absolute power, he would have 
willingly crushed all that was truly 
noble and glorious in England under 
his ignoble foot. In attempting to 
achieve this he brought his own worth- 
less head to the block, and sacrificed a 
vast number of better men than him- 
self, but in that respect he was utterly 
reckless. Out of evil good comes, 
and out of the tyranny of Charles 
England worked its -way to recognized 
rights and constitutional liberty. So 
did Scotland; but what of Ireland? 
Unhappy Ireland was not in the posi- 
tion to take advantage of the distrac- 
tions of the period and turn them to 
her own advantage, for Ireland then— 
as, unfortunately, always in such emer- 
gencies has been the case—was in the 
position of a house divided against 
itself. The policy of Charles and 
Wentworth in Ireland was most iniqui- 
tous and most disastrous. The peace 
and prosperity of the country was 
sacrificed to promote their temporary 
schemes, and the lamentable result was 
that evils were created, and a terrible 
state of affairs produced, that really 
called for the sanguinary interposition 
of Cromwell, and made his terrible 
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severity appear to be almost a merciful 
necessity—at all events, a blessed dis- 

nsation for those who were to remain 
in the country. It may appear harsh 
to say this, but it is the stern truth. 
Society cannot exist without order and 
security for life and property; and in 
seasons of turmoil, when the very 
foundations of society are threatened, 
orderly men will submit to any des- 
potism rather than that of the brutal, 
unrelenting, destructive mob. Thus 
the Commonwealth was established in 
England, the first Republic in France, 
and like make-shifts Governments 
have been common enough ever since ; 
but how long have they lived ? 

We have, however, wandered far 
away fromthe author of ‘‘ Una’s Choice,” 
but our excuse is, that the period of the 
story is so suggestive. Mrs. Wakeman 
evidently has very strong religious 
feelings, and writes under their influ- 
ence. Hence the leadivg characters 
and incidents of the story have a very 

ronounced religious complexion. In 
act, ‘‘Una’s Choice” is essentially a 
religious novel, and of its kind an 
excellent one. Mrs. Wakeman writes 
with the earnestness of sincere religious 
convictions, which are always to be 
respected ; and, besides, she has con- 
siderable literary ability, as displayed 
in some passages and scenes of great 
pathos and power. The events of the 
period embraced by this volume are 
highly suggestive to the religious mind, 
from the author’s point of view; and 
those who have a relish for serious 
reading will find much that is attrac- 
tive and deeply interesting in ‘‘ Una’s 
Choice,” while few, indeed, will, we 
think, be disposed to question the 
wisdom and prudence of that choice. 





Abel Drake's Wife. By JouN 
Sacunpers. Author of “ Hirell,” ‘‘ The 
Shadow in the House,” &c. London: 
Henry S. King and Co. 1873.—This 
excellent novel was first published 
some ten years ago. It was then very 
well received, but not better than it 
deserved, for it really possesses sterling 
merit. It is now re-published to form 
- of “The Cornhill Library of 
‘iction,” which is to consist of first- 
class standard works, produced in the 
best style, and at a very moderate 
price, ; 
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The tale is one of humble life, and it 
is told with a natural truthfulness and 
pathos that is very fascinating. Barbara, 
the heroine, and her mother have seen 
better days, but the loss of the husband 
and father has reduced them to poverty. 
With a proud, independent spirit, 
Barbara enters the mill of a great manu- 
facturing prince (Mr. Wolcombe), and, 
while still very young, becomes the wife 
of Abel Drake, very young also, and 
very clever. But he takes an active 
part, shortly after they were married, 
in exciting a “ strike ” among the mill- 
hands, by which Mr. Wolcombe sus- 
tained great pecuniary loss. When 
the story opens Abel has disappeared 
from the scene, and his wife’s only 
child is on its death-bed, and there is 
too much reason to believe that its 
death has been facilitated by want of 
proper nourishment. In the extremity 
of their distress, Barbara and her 
mother assent to ask assistance from 
Mrs. Wolcombe, “the mistress at the 
big house,” who is a true woman, and a 
beautifully-drawn character. We give 
the death-scene, and the vow of Abel 
Drake’s wife :— 


“The widow turned away, unable to 
utter a word, but Mrs Wolcombe, steady- 
ing her voice, and bending over the babe, 
said to her,— 

“* Barbara, baby is going fwst. We shall 
have her only a few minutes longer. Keep 
her quiet in your arms, so, and she may go 
without more pain, I think.’ 

“«*G@o!’ There wasa mingling of pas- 
sionate tenderness and scornful defi»nce 
both in the broken voice and the dilating 
eyes. ‘Go! I ha’ gotten it safe i’ my arms. 
What is it can tak’ it fro me? Durna 
shake your head, mother; I tell thee I 
dunna believe it. I wunna believe that 
onything as has looked to you for |ife all 
along can be took fro you, if your whole 
heart’s set to keep it. An’ it’s mine! I 
wi/l keep it! It’s my own baby. I gotten 
nowt else in all the warld. My very own; 
an nobody on earth or in heaven either has 
ony right to it but me.’ But even wile 
she spoke thus recklessly, impiously, she 
trembled with an »gitation so violent that 
she was obliged to sink down on her knees, 
and rest ber arms on the bed, as they still 
supported their fond burden. And there 
she now watched the gradual darkenings 
of that little fxce, as the adv-ncing shadow 
touched it; and she listened for the feeble 
breath that kept flickeriny. as though con- 
scious of the contest between life and death, 
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over the little body as a coveted prize; a 
contest that now ceased, as if Death had 
conquered, and was now renewed as if the 
mother’s fierce resistance had made him 
loosen his cold grasp. But at each return 
the breath was fainter. A white ring ap- 

red in the centre of the eye, pay i 
increasing in size, as though Death, again 
returning to the contest, held up before it 
the bridal ring as a bribe, and approached 
the while closer and closer. There came 
al-o a fresh sweet redness to the lips, that 
made the mother’s heart thrill with bin 
until the last frantic struggle convulsed the 
shuddering frame, and the terrible rattle in 
the throat showed but too plainly it was 
Death's own triumphant bridal kiss that 
glowed upon them. 

“ But no evidence could yet make Barbara 
believe the child really dead. She breathed 
upon the cold feet, and rubhed them ten- 
derly. She rose from her knees, and again 
seating herself in the chair, began to rock 
to and fro, and seemed to say unto her- 
self she was only waiting patiently for 
its recovery. Once Mrs. Wolcombe tried 
to take the no longer living infant from 
her, but Barbara pushed her bck, and 
pressed the dear burden convul-ively to her 
breast. A long time she sat thus, but with 
a something settling into her white, tear- 
less face, that made Mrs. Wolcombe afraid 
to leave her; and she sat still where she 
was on the edge of the bed, looking at that 
face—so girlish and yet so womanly — 80 
haggard and yet so beautiful—and trying 
to understand the amount and manner of 
the great change that had come over it in 
the last two years. She remembered also 
the dy, still further back, when she had 
met. Barbara with flushed cheeks and flash- 
ing eyes, heedle-s of the troop of wild, 
shouting mill-girls who followe! her, wi h 
a lot of childr n at their heels, as she 
carried off the prize from Isaac Slei,h’s 
school. She remembered how much she 
had been s ruck with Barbara's face on that 
occasion, a d with the kind of prescience 
of -ome bright fut»re for herself that she 
seeme’ to feel in her moment of tri.smph. 

“lt was the widow who endeavoured, next 
time, to tuke the baby from her arms. 
Barb»ra no longer resisted, but followed it 
with her eyes. letting her hands drop 
wearily in her lap, as though their «ork in 
life were over, and uttering a l.w, helpless 
moan. When the widow, after placing the , 
babe on the bed, held a s;oonful of tea to 
Barbara's lips, sne turned from it with a 
shudder, laid her cheek against the damp 
and dirty white- washed wall, shut her eyes, 
and rewained as still as was now her 
babe. 

“It was a strange and touching sc: ne that 
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the pale sunbeam looked in upon through 
a sie of the unopened aun; and it 
flitted about, as if wonderingly, from one 
thing co another. Now it w.uld peer curi- 
ously into the corner where the widow, 
with awkward. tenderness—for her eyes 
were dimmed with tears—was arranging on 
the floor a little bed, hard, c.ld, and white 
as snow frozen on the ground. Now it 
would linger for an instant on Mrs. Wol- 
combe's pale, shining bands of brown hair, 
and the lace head-dress with floating lap- 

ts, and on her tenderly compassionate 
Face, which seemed to reflect all the sorrow 
it looked on, but made sweet by some 
chemistry of the soul, of which she was 
mi-tress. Then the sunbeam would steal 
along the discoloured wall, picking its 
way among the stains, until it rested on 
pee | lighted up, with unkind exposure, all 
the agony in those compressed lips, knit 
brows, and +trnight-staring eyes, wild, 
hungry, and tearlers. 

“ It was nearly an hour befure they dared 
to rouse her; and then, when Mrs. Wol- 
combe, who seemed to divine, by some un- 
erring instinct, the true moment, uttered 
the single word, ‘Barbara,’ she turned 
towards them with a long, shuddering sigh, 
and made an effurt to rise ; but she was too 
weak. Wearily lifting her hands to do up 
her hair, she said,— ; 

“*Dunna let me keep thee ony longer, 
ma’am, Th’ end’s coom now, and I mun 
bear it. Ye are very good to stay so lung. 
What art doing, mother? Na, na, let me 
see its face fir-t. Dunna be afraid. I 
sha)lna tak’ on now.’ 

“She went and stood at the foot of the 
little bed, and while the widow held back 
the white cloth, she gazed upon the dead 
face. 
“*Mother! do ye see aught, or is it only 
my dazed e’en ?’ 

“The widow looked in her turn, and saw 
what Barbara referred to—a strange like- 
ness to the absent father, that seemed now 
first to settle upon the child's face, in the 
wondrous pexce that pssessed it. 

«Yes, Barbara, 1 think I know what 
you mean, It is strange, but——’ and the 
widow paueed, for she could scarcely re- 
press a kind of superstitious fecling that 
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the death was a token of the divine anger 
at the division between the parents. 

“*An this, then, is th’ end of it all!’ 
murmured Barbara; ‘of all that he talked 
about and I believed. This is th’ end; our 
only child dead! for want, perhaps—O, 
God, help me, and keep me i’ my reet 
wits !—e’ proper food and nourishment!’ 
Then, raising her voice, she cried with 
fierce vehemence, ‘O, how I wish he’d 
heard th’ doctor say it, an had stood by, 
like me, an see it goin an goin——.’ 

. Mrs. Wolcombe’s hand and voice arrested 
er,— 

“* Barbara, m r girl, you must not 
look back now. Tsao think no more of 
him—no more of your past troubles. Pray, 
my child, for strength and comfort to Him 
of whom you have been strangely neglect- 
ful, and ie alone can enable you to bear 
these great trials. Come, Barbara! and 
then lie down and try to sleep. We won't 
talk now, but I shall come again to-morrow 
to see you.’ ’ 

“ Her words fell on deaf ears. The 
face grew only more dark, the eyes more 
dry and wild. Presently she drew her 
hands from Mrs. Wolcombe’s, and sank 
down on her knees, The two women 
looked in thankfulness on each other ; but 
when Barbara spoke, the sound of her 
voice sent a shock through their hearts. 

“* Abel Drake ! if ever ye come back to 
me—come ye rich or come ye poor, sick or 
in health—I tell thee now, o'er th’ dead 
bedy of our child, and in God’s own pre- 
sence, I'll never own thee as my husband! 
Never!’ 

“Long after the terrible sound of her 
voice had dene ringing through the chamber 
of death, she knelt there, with ber clasped 
hands extended over the body of her babe, 
and her strong, resolute face raised to 
Heaven.” 


Such is the opening of the story ; and 
those who desire to follow the fortunes 
of Barbara, and learn how she became 
arr accomplished lady, and how a happy 
dénouement is admirably worked out, 
must consult the volume for them- 
selves. 


END OF VOL. LXXXIT, 








